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CHAPTER I. 

" Courts are unquestionably the seats of good-breed- 
ing ; and must necessarily be so ; otherwise they would 
be the seats of violence and desolation." World, 

Mrs. Templbton, after the conversation 
with Constance, which had reference to their 
visit to Grantham, wrote immediately to pro- 
pose it ; in answer to which, a most cordial 
welcome had been promised ; and anxiously did 
she await the period when the Colonel would 
set them at liberty. 

But, unfortunately, Lord Hurslwood's ar- 
rival was delayed; and till he had been re- 
ceived and fSted, they knew there was no 
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chance of their moving. Besides, the Colonel 
himself had lately been strange and moody, 
so that even Constance lost her accustomed 
freedom of manner in his presence; and a 
violent misunderstanding between him and 
Cooper, relating to some blunder about felling 
timber, had in no way tended to make matters 
more agreeable — and, as if for a climax to 
these uncertainties, without any previous hint 
of his intentions, he one day gave notice that 
he was going to London, where he should 
probably remain a week. 

Under all these adverse circumstances, Mrs. 
Templeton felt it wrong to keep her brother 
and his wife, day after day, in a state of sus- 
pense, which might perhaps interfere with other 
plans. She therefore proposed to the girls 
that the visit should, for this time, be re- 
linquished. 

Had Constance spoken with her usual frank- 
ness, she would have given a glad assent to 
this ; for the Priory had a daily visitant who 
rendered it the delectable land to her — but 
remembering that her original object in pro- 
posing the change, had been the benefit which 
her mother and sister were likely to gain 
from it, she' preferred leaving the decision to 
them. Helen had, at first, embraced the 
plan, because it had seemed to please her 
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mother; as to herself, she was altogether 
indifferent about place or change — the one 
who, to her, would have made a paradise in the 
desert was away, and what cared she more 
for Grantham than Seabrooke ? 

Therefore, Mrs. Templeton stated her diffi- 
culties, and declined the invitation, though 
it was with a pang ; but she was glad she had 
so decided, when Lady Grantham wrote to 
say, that as Cecil had not lately been very 
well, they should go to the Pyrenees for baths. 
Henry, his wife, and Ceciha, were, during 
their absence, to occupy Grantham ; but that 
the latter would like to visit the Priory before 
settling at home, as she so greatly wished to 
see them all after her long absence in Italy. 
Her ladyship concluded with affectionate in- 
quiries after Helen, very strongly advising 
Mrs. Templeton to let her travel with them, as 
she was sure change of scene was desirable. 

" Oh, dear mamma ! I cannot leave you and 
Constance," exclaimed Helen, in alarm. " I 
am much better here with you, than any- 
where else without you — ^you are all to me 
now," she added sadly. 

" Then, my love, I shall not again mention 
it — except to thank your aunt for thinking of 
you/' 

" And, mamma, how glad I shall be to^see 
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Cecilia," said Constance; "she is so right- 
minded and kind." 

" So she is/' replied Mrs. Terapleton ; " even 
her occasional want of, what shall I say ? not 
refinement — " 

" Gentleness," suggested Helen. 

" Yes, gentleness, is pardoned — in her evi- 
dent wish to oblige — besides, she is so free 
from artifice." 

" And not artifice alone — but art or artifi- 
cialness," observed Constance, " if there be 
such a word ; I prefer her rather decided and 
l)rusque manner, to Laurette's correct but cold 
elegance — even Ceciha's figure, and her com- 
manding style, are, to me, more pleasing than 
Laurette's finished grace, and slender form." 

" And what a help she will be to us, 
mamma, when that formidable Lord Hurst - 
wood comes," said Helen. " Cecilia would 
not care* for a room-full of kings or em- 
perors." 

" Nor, in one sense, do 1," cried Constance, 
lifting her graceful head ; " all I should care 
for, if a really great king came here, would 
be not to incur his censure — merely because 
the esteem of the good is always valuable. I 
do not think rank, however elevated, would 
deprive me of my self-possession; but what 
sort of a man in Lord Hurstwood, mamma, 
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that his coming excites so much interest — :you 
have often seen him ?" 

" No, not very often, my dear. When we 
first came here, his father, the late lord, was 
living ; he died a few years ago. I then first 
saw his present lordship, who soon left for St. 
Petersburg, where, I hear, he much distin- 
guished himself in the management of some 
difficult and important political question. He 
is now expected from Ireland, where he . has 
large property, and it is said, that he means 
to remain in England." 

" Ah, mamma," said Constance, laughing, 
" how cunningly you think you have evaded 
my other question — what sort of a man is he ?*' 

" How do you mean, my child ?'' 

" You shall not escape, you manoeuvring 
mother ; first, is he handsome ?" 

" He most likely was.'' 

" Was — ah ! that means, I suppose, that he 
is so no longer, and that he is old.'* 

"He is some years younger than your 
papa, I imagine — forty-seven or eight." 

"But then papa is so handsome, to me he 
never looks old," said Constance musing; 
"if he resembled his portrait, I think there 
never could have been a finer-looking man." 

Mrs. Templeton very calmly replied — " And 
it is an excellent likeness — but I have seen 
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faces which I think much finer " — here a deep 
sigh from Helen almoft startled her. Mrs. 
Templeton felt sad, for she knew her child's 
thoughts were of Reginald — though her own 
allusion included Ashley Vernon — but, as if 
she had not remarked Helen's interruption, 
she proceeded to say, " for instance, Hubert 
Forrester. " 

Ah, Mrs. Templeton ! you are bent on play- 
ing at cross purposes, for Constance nearly let 
her watch fall, and was so intent on fastening 
it safely, that she was silent, and it was Helen 
who returned to the charge. 

** Then, -mamma, we are to infer that you 
do not like Lord Hurstwood — Constance, 
mamma is in the trap at last — and there I 
shall keep her till she fully and truly replies." 

" My dears," said Mrs. Templeton, pleased 
to see her sad Helen making an effort to be 
cheerful ; " I cannot reply by a yes, or a no — 
so you must allow me to arrange my materials, 
and separate good from indifferent and bad. 
I think Lord Hurstwood, in one sense, a man of 
very polished manners — those manners which 
a person, of the least taste and refinement, 
can hardly fail to acquire, who frequents the 
best society — I was told that he long and sin- 
cerely mourned the Ipss of an only sister, who 
died when on the eve of marriage." 
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"Well/* slowlyremarked Constance; "though 
not much in his favour, all this is not much 
against him — and my knowledge of the world 
tells me," and she laughed at her ignorance, 
" that this is not to be despised — but go on 
with your analysis." 

" I do not think, if he were to marry, his 
wife need be unhappy — though one with very 
strong affections would feel disappointed. I 
believe, also, that a sensible, totally unroman- 
tic woman, might be very happy with him — 
but, that he is selfish, and rather heartless, I 
fear is true — and nicely weighed, his Lordship 
is, by me, found wanting. What say you, 
Helen ?" 

" I, mamma ! he is precisely one of that 
species which I particularly dislike," was her 
decided reply. " But when will the dear 
Vemons return ?" she asked, no longer caring 
to discuss his Lordship's character. 

" Oh, not for two. months, so my last letter 
says," answered her mother ; " they have been 
invited to Craigalan, but probably only the 
Doctor and Caroline will accept — as Mrs. 
Vernon wishes to remain with Charles and his 
family." 

" Is Mr. Victor Morton invited to meet 
Lord Hurstwood ?" said* Helen. 

"Certainly, he is your papa's great fa- 
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vourite ; and were it not for the awkward mis- 
understanding which attended his father's 
I)Ossession of the Hermitage/ and his very stiflF 
reserve since, I am sure he would be included 
also. However, he seems much pleased at his 
son's popularity/' 

" Mamma, I think I have discovered a se- 
cret about Mr. Victor," said Helen; "by 
accident I found out that he wears the minia- 
ture of a lady round his neck !" 

"Which means," said her mother, "that 
he is in love, or that you think so — which ?" 

" You are right — what else can it be ?" 

" Well, as he always seems very merry and 
light-hearted — though that is a wrong descrip- 
tion of one who is supposed to have lost his 
heart — ^I conclude it is a satisfactory exchange; 
and thinking him true, and his father kind and 
sensible, I wish -him happiness." 

" I believe," said Constance, " Helen is 
mistaken — it is a miniature of his mother, so 
says Carry. Mr. Morton is a merchant, is he 
not ?" 

" Yes, or rather he was, for I have met him 
so often at the Rectory, that we are quite 
confidential and friendly, and chat about his 
aflFairs freely. Then he is so generous and 
manly in all his opinions and deeds, besides 
standing high in the Doctor's esteeln, that I 
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hope Victor may fulfil all his wishes—only, I 
think a few years' more experience would be 
desirable before forming an attachment, if 
Helen's idea be correct." 

Constance blushed painfully ; he and Hu- 
bert were so nearly of the same age, that this 
remark was as applicable to one as the other. 
Happily for her, the conversation again turned 
on Cecilia's expected visit, and terminated 
without any more of those " words at random 
spoken'' which are often so embarrassing. - 

And Cecilia at length arrived, amazingly 
improved by her foreign residence,' and yet 
without having lost any of that sincerity 
which was so refreshing, or that courageous 
love of truth, on which those who knew her, 
so safely reposed. 

"What a splendid specimen of English 
beauty and foreign ease Miss Grantham is,*' 
said Lady Dallas to Mrs. Forrester, after Ce- 
cilia had duly renewed her acquaintance with 
her Seabrooke friends. " Sir William calls 
her Juno the majestic." 

" Yes," replied Mrs. Forrester, " she is very 
handsome, but rather too demonstrative for 
my taste*. I own to admiring the elegant 
rather than the magnificent — and certainly, in 
the former. Miss Sinclair excels." 

" Oh ! certainly," acquiesced her Ladyship ; 
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"but they are so different, we hardly ever 
think of comparing them. But what says 
our oracle, Mr. Hubert? his opinion is of 
consequence to the young ladies." 

"Oh! Hubert," rather stiffly said Mrs. 
Forrester, " Hubert would never admire any 
one so ready to take the lead as Miss Gran- 
tham. He prefers the quiet and retiring — he 
has not lost his taste for an English blush." 

" Ah ! and no one blushes more beautifully 
than that sweet girl Constance Templeton," 
was the rejoinder of the blundering visitor, 
never imagining Mrs. Forrester's speech had 
reference to Laurette, who hardly ever changed 
countenance under any circumstances. " It is 
truly delightful to watch the colour deepen 
and fade on her eloquent face — so perfectly 
feminine and graceful as she is ; and yet how 
bravely she bore up under their late trial, 
and sustained the spirits of both her mother 
and sister." 

"It has, indeed, been a sad disappoint- 
ment," observed Mrs. Forrester, " sad to all ; 
for these events often leave an uncomfortable 
cloud on the prospects of a whole family." 

Happily, her figure of speech was cloudy 
also, and by no means clear to Lady Dallas, 
who would never have imagined how sorrow 
to one member of a family could involve dis- 
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grace to the rest ; and, probably, thinking 
that the lady of Forest Hill was only more 
rhetorical than usual, she still went on pity- 
ing Helen, unconscious that she was thus 
injuring Constance. But Laiu^ette's insinu- 
ation had not been lost on Mrs. Forrester, 
who soon felt its effects ; for the more she 
realized it, the less did she like the idea of 
Hubert's marrying one whose sister had been 
disappointed and pitied. And yet, Mrs. 
Forrester was kind ! 
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CHAPTER II. 

" rm the strangest person in the whole world ; for 
what care I for money ? I write for reputation."— 7%(? 
Rehearsal. 

Reginald was one day emerging from the 
Temple, deeply plunged in thought about 
some legal difficulty, when a gentleman, whom 
he had not noticed, but whom he nearly ran 
against, exclaimed, " Eyes right, young Chan- 
cellor, or there will be an action for assault 
and battery" — his quick sight having de- 
tected some papers which the other carried — 
and then, as Reginald stopped to make an 
apology, he shouted, " West, Reggy West ! 
or my name is not Charles Stacey." 

" Good heavens, Stacey ! You here ? how 
glad I am to see you !" 

" And how glad I am to hear you say so," 
replied the new comer ; " but; for God's sake ! 
do not lose sight of me in this EngHsh Cim- 
meriurh, or, like Reputation, you will never see 
me again. I am going to transact a little 
business at a banker's near here ; come with 
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me, and then I will drive you home. My 
horse is too aristocratic to leap Temple bar, 
so I have left him on the other side. Now, 
no excuse, I am deaf to it,'' as Reginald 
began with, " I am afraid—" 

"You had better go quietly," said he 
named Stacey, " or I will call the police, and 
vow you have run away from your lodging 
without paying the rent — and a good joke 
that would be, too ;" and he laughed heartily 
at the idea. 

Nothing loth, Reginald yielded to this vio- 
lent detention, only he wished to inform Ashley 
of it, as he had promised to meet him in the 
course of an hour at his chambers. But his 
companion would not set him free, even for 
this purpose, so the cheque was cashed, and 
away they rattled, till they came to a very 
pretty villa, near Kensington, where Reginald 
was introduced to a very pretty little woman, 
as " my friend Reginald West," and Reginald 
West was told " this is my little wife." 

" And now you are here, you must stay and 
dine," said Mr. Stacey — but this Reginald 
positively declined, alleging a previous en- 
gagement to Ashley, at which name th« other 
again shouted with pleasure ; and, learning the 
address of each, and being pacified with a 
promise, that, the next day Kut one, they 
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would -both dine with him, Reginald was 
suffered to depart. 

. Charles Stacey was a college acquaintance 
of both Ashley and Reginald. He entered 
shortly after the former did, and being a 
young man of extraordinary genius and most 
amiable manners, he soon won, not only their 
admiration, but their interest. 

By birth he was by no means their equal ; 
but where there are agreeable companionable 
quaUties, and nothing in the conduct or sen- 
timents ungentlemanly and offensive, frank 
and open-hearted youth does not generally 
care for pedigree. His mother was a widow, 
and he her only child; but the nobleman, 
whose Irish agent her husband had been, and 
who had discharged his sometimes unpleasant 
duties to the benefit and satisfaction of all 
parties, promised to look after this fatherless 
boy, and had faithfully kept his promise. 
Stacey, having been well educated, was sent 
to college preparatory to his taking orders — 
as there was a small Uving in his patron's gift 
which was destined for him. And after being 
thus provided for, he was given to understand 
that he must take care of his future fortune 
himself. 

This provision, though perhaps more than 
he would have obtained had his father lived, 
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was one very little admired by youn^ Stacey ; 
his ambition or imagination bad pictured a 
something; though he might have been puzzled 
to say what ; but a finale to his academical 
career very different from a quiet modest 
country Uving, with its scanty income, its 
incessant and abundant labour. His first 
impression was, that he was a very ill-used 
person ; he forgot that his education, though 
excellent, had been economically procured at a 
large, but not public school ; that nothing had 
ever been said or done by his noble protector, 
to justify the notion that he meant to educate 
him as his own sons were, though during the 
hoUdays, and on other occasions, he associated 
freely with them ; this permission though 
kindly intended, was perhaps a mistake, tend- 
ing to encourage unfounded pretensions ; nor 
was it the only one. The young man's own 
wishes had never been consulted as regarded 
his future destination ; had they been, his dis- 
inclination and unfitness for clerical duties 
would have been discovered, and something 
more congenial to his tastes and talents might 
have been offered to him. 

To his mother he hesitated not to avow his 
disUke to the path marked out for him ; but 
she was a silly, vain woman, who, though she 
thought her clever Charles fit for anything, and 
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nothing too good for him ; had distant and in- 
distinct visions of church dignitaries, prebends' 
staUs,lawn sleeves, and perhaps, in hqr ignorance 
and folly, even of the pope's triple crown ; so 
she talked about the gentility of the church, 
till in her mind, gentihty stood next to, if not 
in the place of, godliness ; and drawing largely 
on fable and fairy land, she so filled Charles's 
imaginative brain with a fashionable congre- 
gation Ustening with rapt attention to his 
eloquence, and young ladies in love with the 
handsome clergyman, that these dreams jostled 
and drove away common sense, and her homely 
progeny, and had the field all to themselves. 

And so, behold the future " Conquering 
Hero" in canonicals, at Cambridge, where, pre- 
paratory to his becoming the pet of the con- 
gregation, he became the pet of thei combina- 
tion rooms ; instead of stealing young hearts 
away by sentimental sermons and good looks, 
he said and wrote good things, and gave a wel- 
come to the enemy which steals men's brains ; 
his witticisms were quoted and circulated far 
and wide, but the heads of the university for- 
got him, or passed him unnoticed ; his bon mot 
would set the table in a roar, but his neglect 
of lectures and chapel-made tutors look grave ; 
in short, he was the life of his party — ^but, he 
was rusticated ! 
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Ashley, who was more constantly at Cam- 
bridge than Reginald, had often remonstrated, 
but in vain— he had threatened to withdraw, 
his friendship, equally in vain ; the threat he 
himself found too difficult for performance, 
for Stacey was one of those troublesome per- 
sons called, " no one's enemy but his own ;" 
though where either the truth or the appro- 
priateness of the designation lies, it seems 
difficult to discover, for the man who is his 
own enemy, is, directly or indirectly, the ene- 
my of all who have any dealings or association 
with him. 

Stacey, however, left Cambridge generally 
regretted — those who condemned his conduct 
lamented this waste of talent and opportunity, 
while his thoughtless associates bewailed his 
•departure as an irreparable loss — for who was 
now to supply the place of this prince of good 
fellows ? He left also, indebted to almost everv 
one who had money to lend, though, in justice 
to him, it must be said that he was aghast when 
he bec&.me aware of the amount of his liabili- 
ties — but again he rallied, for when his disgrace 
fell upon him like a thimderbolt, " Nevermind, 
old fellow ! we will see after you,'' was said and 
meant by many of his noble and wealthy par- 
ticulars ; and some kept their word. 
And thus did his clerical prospects close in, 
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these he did not much regret or lament — ^he 
had long ago discovered, that over-crowded 
congregations are disagreeable in more senses 
than one, and that girls who weep over their 
prayer-books, invariably have colds and red 
noses — but then, this news killed his mother, 
and to her he was tenderly attached ; we do 
not mean, that on hearing of his disgrace 
she dropped down dead, but she never 
recovered from the effects of the shock, was 
never again happy or well, and shortly after- 
wards died. 
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CHAPTER III. 

*' I remarked with what justice of distribution he 

directed his talk to a wide circle he amused the 

timid, softened the supercilious, and opened the re- 
sei-ved." Br. Johnson. 

How often do we say, speaking of pain, " it 
was as bad as it could he," — or of sorrow, " I 
could not have gone through more." 

The day after Cecilia's amval, Constance 
was so much indispose'd with a violent cold, 
that Mr. Curtis condemned her to remain a 
prisoner in her room. " No such terrible fate 
after all," as he smilingly remarked, glanciajj 
at the numerous accessories of comfort and 
luxury by which she was surrounded. 

It was while she was still an invalid, and 
before Colonel Templeton had returned from 
his unexpected visit to London, that Lord. 
Hurstwood's arrival at the hall was announced, 
and the day after the report he presented him- 
self at the Priory. Mrs. Templeton expressed 
her regret at her husband's absence, who was 
expected that same evening. His Lordship, 
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however, seemed to bear the disappointment 
very philosophically, discussing, with his usual 
grace, various topics with Mrs. Templeton, He- 
len, and Cecilia, to whom he was now for the 
first time introduced. Laurette was most pro- 
vokingly away ; she had gone to look after her 
domestic pet at Forest hill, whom, after all, she 
did not see, and on her return, had the morti- 
fication to learn, that she had missed the intro- 
duction to Lord Hurstwood, for Laurette was 
a thorough coquette : perhaps also she meant 
to try the old game of playing off the Peer 
against the Squire. 

Lord Hurstwood had remained some time, 
indeed, rather a long time for a call, when be 
suddenly remembered he had a very important 
affair, about which he wished for the Colonel's 
opinion, and whose absence he seemed to find 
so inconvenient, that Mrs. Templeton, though, 
scarcely sure that she was doing what her 
husband would approve of, invited him to 
luncheon the next day; an invitation which 
was promptly accepted. 

As he had led his family to expect, the 
Colonel arrived the same evening ; but either 
his business in town had not proceeded to his 
wishes, or he was tired, or biUous, for he 
brought with him a temper, which, had not 
the presence of his nieces in a great degree 
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restrained, would in some shape or other have 
been displayed to his wife and daughter more 
offensively than it was. Even the arrival of 
Cecilia failed to chase away the foul fiend ; 
and complaining of the absence of Constance, 
fatigue, any thing which furnished the semblance 
of an excuse for his manner; he was not seen 
by any of them after they left the dining-room. 

" My uncle is amiable," said Laurette, sar- 
castically ; " I hope it is edifying to be with 
him when he is in these moods ; for I confess 
to feeUng it a slight discipline." 

" I must own that I do not think him im- 
proved either in manner or appearance," re- 
turned Cecilia; "but he looks evidently fatigued 
and harassed this evening ; he most likely 
still feels annoyed at Lord Ernest's unjustifi- 
able behaviour. Poor Helen ! how admirably 
she j'cts. Were she and Reginald West much 
attached ? I was in Italy during the greater 
part of their engagement, and therefore, know 
but little of the partictdars." 

" They were very much attached," answered 
Laurette, " it was quite a love affair ; and I 
should not wonder, if Helen, in her romance, 
has decided already, to renounce lovers and 
matrimony for ever." 

" That comes of having what is called une 
graifide passion^'^ remarked her companion ; 
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"happily, we are both too old for such a 
catastrophe — which, I believe, never can hap- 
pen after twenty — and as sentiment was never 
my forte, if I ever should marry — rather an 
unlikely event, being ' a tocherless lass wi' a 
lang pedigree,' — I shall be contented to re- 
ceive and give a very moderate portion of 
love." 

" Perhaps you would not object to a little 
aversion just to begin with," said Laurette, 
laughing ; " but I agree with you, that at our 
age a marriage de convenance is the most sen- 
sible arrangement." 

Had she forgotten Hubert while she said 
this? by no means; it was the bitter con- 
sciousness of her real feelings, and the dread 
she now had of their being discovered, which 
induced her to adopt this bantering tone ; she 
had begun to fear that she was wrong in 
having permitted Hubert to suspect the 
truth ; and was doubly careful to hide it from 
all others. 

The next day was a sort of review, prepa- 
ratory to the grand field day, when all w^as to 
be stately and magnificent. Colonel Temple- 
ton, who was anxious to be on friendly terms 
with his noble neighbour, and much gratified 
to find that the overtures towards intimacy 
emanated first from the Hall, played the gay 
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and courteous host to perfection; and as to his 
Lordship, if he had , been pronounced " really 
very agreeable" during his. morning call, 
his manners and conversation at luncheon 
were delightful — so graceful and chivalrous in 
his attentions to the young ladies — so respect- 
ful to Mrs. Templeton, that Helen looked at 
him with eyes full of gratitude — so full, that 
he noticed again and again the look and the 
eyes too, and perfectly remembered both, even 
after he had left her presence — and then his 
conversation — so perfect m the selection of 
subjects sure to interest, proving him both 
the well-read man and the accomplished 
courtier : Cecilia and he played admirably into 
each other's hands, capping anecdotes of fo- 
reign courts and customs, that never once 
allowed the conversation to flag. 

Unfortunately, Laurette was not * in her 
usual spirits ; she complained of a head-ache, 
that convenient malady ; but the truth is, she 
was mortified to find herself a nonentity where 
she meant to have been conspicuous. Though 
remarkably well-informed, endowed with a 
ready wit and graceful flow of language, she 
knew nothing, by experience, of foreign life, 
and had no personal associations with conti- 
nental celebrities, and was, therefore, con- 
demned to be a listener where she had antici- 
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pated trophies as a talker ; and afforded, by 
her ill-concealed indifference, a marked con- 
trast to the silent bnt evidently gratified at- 
tention of Helen. 

Though it most have been clearly shewn 
that Seabrooke Priory was famous neither for 
domestic happiness nor pubhc gaiety ; on 
such occasions as that now about to take 
place, it evinced no deficiency of splendour, 
or perfect appointment ; and as Ciolonel Tem- 
plcton glanced along and around his table, he 
felt that even Hurstwood Hall could not out- 
shine the wealth and beauty which he had 
assembled to do honour to his lordly neigh- 
bour. 

Mrs. Templeton's graceful loveliness was 
still conspicuous ; and being desirous of sup- 
plying any deficiency of animation in Helen, 
with her very becoming attire, she tried to 
put on cheerful looks, and succeeded so well, 
that even her husband was pleased as well as 
surprised. 

True to her promise, Helen, though cer- 
tainly not gay, was by no means ostentatiously 
sad; and with her cousins, each very at- 
tractive in her own peculiar manner, assisted 
her mother most efficiently to receive their 
numerous guests. 

Constance, to her infinite disappointment. 
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was still invisible beyond her own room- 
indeed, by order of Mr. Curtis, Helen was 
banished from their joint sleeping apartment 
into her dressing-room, adjoining the Con- 
servatory ; " Precaution," as the village Galen 
oracularly observed, " being better than cure ; 
and Miss Constance had, symptoms of fever 
and sore throat, which, though at present 
trifling, required care and attention." 

Lord Hurstwood, whose popularity was still 
in the ascendant, won more golden opinions, 
when, in the course of the evening, he pro- 
posed to call a council of ladies, in order to 
arrange a dejeuner at the Hall, the grounds of 
which were now in all their bloom and beauty. 
When this proposal was received with smiling 
approbation by the fair hearers, he remarked, 
that such a bachelor establishment as his, 
could not expect to be honoured with the pre- 
sence of gentle visitants until some lady would 
assume the temporary hostess, and be there 
to receive them ; and addressing Mrs. Temple- 
ton, he ventured to hope that she would fill 
the office, in default of a permanent occupant 
— and Lady Dallas, with her usual look of 
meaning, declared, that as he said these words, 
his eye fell very distinctly on the unconscious 
Helen ; who certainly, so far as grace and 
beauty went, was very likely to attract A«»i— 
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a professed admirer of loveliness ; since it was 
unanimously agreed that rarely had she looked 
more captivating; her white dress of rich 
materials was relieved by no colour save that 
of a few natural flowers, and her graceful 
head, and perfect features, were seen to ad- 
vantage, by the classical style in which her 
splendid dark hair was arranged — while the 
intellect and feeling which gave grace to her 
movements, and music to her voice, were emi- 
nently visible in her varying countenance. 

Cecilia Grantham looked queen-like in her 
rather strange foreign fashion, which, however, 
became her admirably ; and though Laurette 
perhaps made a little mistake in wearing a 
kind of half Spanish costume, it nevertheless 
suited her dark beauty and elegant little figure 
better than might have been expected. 

Of course, where all the principal families 
of the neighbourhood were assembled, there 
would be the Forresters ; and though Mrs. 
Forrester admitted to herself, that as Lord 
Hurst wood had arranged his party at the 
Priory, he could not have avoided nominating 
Mrs. Templeton deputy-queen, she yet thought 
that distinction should have fallen on her, as 
due both to her age and the length of her' 
residence in the country. 

Mr. Forrester, also, was not quite at ease. 
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Hubeit had been so prc-occupied, so dull, 
so unlike himself, that his father could not 
but ascribe the change to the absence of 
Constance- and began to fear that her in- 
fluence on his son's happiness was stronger 
than he had anticipated. He had also re- 
marked that Colonel Templeton indulged very 
freely in wine — that he and Lord Hurstwood 
had talked a great deal with a foreign gentle- 
man, who had accompanied a neighbouring 
family, of gaming and gaming-houses abroad, 
during which he had evinced an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the mysteries of the said 
places, which greatly shocked the aristocratic 
prejudices of Mr. Forrester — a man whom 
pride alone would have kept from any 
amusement in which sharpers, and swindlers 
were almost sure to be his associates ; even 
had not his habits and tastes been opposed to 
speculation and risk. In short, he never had 
liked the Colonel. They differed in all essen- 
tials, and many hints which he had collected 
from various quarters, acquired strength from 
this conversation, and reminded him of the 
exceedingly doubtful character of the party, 
by whom the Colonel was accompanied some 
years ago, on his return from the Continent ; 
so that he left the Priory with all his prejudices 
arrayed, more violently than ever against Hu« 
bert's suit. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

" Ye gods ! what crime had my poor father done, 
That you should make a poet of his son ?" 

Vanbrugh. 

We left Reginald in his humble, but peace- 
ful retreat at Hampstead, gradually learning 
what was meant by the words labour and study. 
Happily, his acquaintance with the difficulties 
which attended his choice, did not daunt or 
deter him from steadily pursuing it. Hap- 
pily, also, as novelty wore off, indifference did 
not succeed : but he went on day by day 
finding his views of life and its responsibili- 
ties clearer, more enlarged— his self-knowledge 
imperceptibly leading him to a self-reliance 
he would formerly have thought almost pre- 
sumptuous — ^but which hB now saw was quite 
compatible v^dth jthe conviction, that there was 
still much to learn. 

As he realized the fact, that henceforth he 
must take rank amongst the sons of labour, 
and work for a living, the charm which was 
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at fiist thrown over the notion of independ- 
ence did not dissolve,' He not only found his 
energies respond cheerfully to the calls for ex- 
ertion, and furnish a supply of industry equal 
to the toil and need— but he found that he 
was really happier — better able to bear his 
trials and losses with resignation^ than when 
condemned to inactivity and the ennui of un- 
employed leisure. He was now making a 
successful struggle, and this assurance gave 
him dignity in his own eyes ; he was labour- 
ing for independence, and the thought cheered 
him in his daily task. 

It is true, he never forgot, that she whom 
he still tenderly loved was separated from him 
for ever. It is true, he acutely felt the great 
changeandblightthat had fallen on his ownonce 
brilliant prospects. But the remembrance was 
not one of constant and unmitigated bitter- 
ness. Life had still its duties for him to per- 
form, and in the faithful discharge of them, he 
trusted to find a fitting recompense. 

His new course of study at first entirely 
occupied him ; but when he had, by the help 
of the gentleman with whom he placed him- 
self, arranged that, and judiciously apportioned 
his time, he found there was still enough 
leisure for social purposes, and the pursuit of 
that literary occupation which he hoped would 
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prove remunerative, and relieve him from pe- 
cuniary dependence on friends, whose gene- 
rosity was exceeded only by their kindness 
and delicacy. 

Having related to Ashley his unexpected 
meeting with Charles Stacey, and the engage- 
ment he had conditionally accepted for both 
of them, it was agreed that Ashley should 
write and confirm the acceptance; and at 
the time appointed, they made their appear- 
ance at the villa, the elegant exterior of which 
was only in keeping with the style and com- 
fort of the internal arrangements. 

They were the only guests ; Stacey saying 
he anticipated too much pleasure in talking 
over old times, to have their confidential 
chat restrained by the presence of a less inti- 
mate friend. Rumour had informed him of 
Reginald's changed fortune, but there was 
still much of which he was ignorant, and 
which he felt a kind interest to learn ; while, 
as Stacey's spoke in the wheel of fortune 
seemed now uppermost, his guests felt much 
curiosity to hear how he had fared since they 
had all parted at Cambridge. 

Mrs. Stacey joined them at an elegant din- 
ner, but apologized for the necessity of leaving 
them to take their coffee alone — she was en- 
gaged to a %oiree at her friend Lady De 
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Vere's, and expected her Ladyship's carriage 
very shortly to fetch her. 

" And so you two industrious fellow^s are 
going to graduate at Westminster Hall ?" said 
Stacey, when they were alone'; "well, suc- 
cess attend you, you deserve it, for having the 
courage to make the attempt. I tried it after 
I left Cambridge. A solemn old fellow, who 
was, however, very kind and generous, recom- 
mended it, but I soon found the life would 
never suit me." 

"Why not?" asked Ashley, anxious to 
learn what time had made of this "no man's 
enemy but his own." 

" Why, 'my dear fellow, the atmosphere of 
chambers did not agree with my constitution. 
The dust and rust of legal antiquities and 
curiosities would have been fatal to my genius. 
My fancy turned every deed into a deed of 
hoyror ; and, to my imagination, parchment, 
* parchment was and" nothing more,' when, in 
a lucky moment, I met Lord Charlton, who 
was so shocked at the inroads eating mutton 
had made on my health, that he carried me 
off to spend Christmas at the Duke's in the 
north, where there was a house full of com- 
pany, all, as the puffers of oil and cheap coats 
say, * the elite and haut-vole.^ Well, such a 
glorious time as we had of it ! Tableaux vivans. 
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private theatricals, balls, flirtations; 'sach 
rousing of the owls in a night-catch/ for, I 
promise you, my mellifluous voice was at a 
premium — and, to crown all, it was discovered 
that I had a tolerable gift for improvising ! 
so I leave you to imagine how I was courted 
wA feted r 

" And, after all this banqueting at Olympus, 
this feasting on nectar and ambrosia," in- 
quired Reginald, " how did your genius con- 
descend to fold its wings and brood over the 
earthly matters of the law ?" 

" Oh ! it was rebeUious, absolutely contu- 
macious !" was the gay reply ; " flatly refused 
to soil its plumage by contact with such dirty 
literature. And when I called on my good 
old quiz " — (this good old quiz had paid the 
fees . and promised all reasonable help) — " to 
tell him jurisprudence was not my element, 
he drily retorted, ' nor any other prudence, 
I beheve,' but congratulated me on having so 
soon made the discovery, as it would save him 
any further waste of money. Cool that — was 
it not?" 

" Very," answered Ashley, almost as drily 
as the good old quiz might have done. 

Stacey continued, " My mother's little for- 
tune " (her fortune, poor old woman ! it con- 
sisted of a few hundreds, saved by a self- 
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denial that would have been laudable, had it 
been for a better purpose than to minister to 
her son's extravagance)—*" had already been 
spent ; in fact, it took vnngs and flew away, 
during a short visit I paid to Paris directly I 
left Alma Mater ; but, luckily, I had been in- 
troduced to a bookseller by his friend, tny 
crusty old master ; to him I now went — for 
the exchequer was low — in short, was empty. 
I knocked off a few songs as a specimen — 
they pleased him, he paid me, and really paid 
well, liberally- — took me to his country-house 
— and, by Jove ! you should see the style in 
which some of these shop^keeping fellows 
live. I was inspired by green fields and clear 
sky, and, presto! there was soon a pretty 
Uttle volume ready for the discerning public. 
My fortune was made ; why should I, with a 
mine in my head, bury myself in gloom and 
seclusion? besides, rank, beauty, elegance, 
which almost fought for the prize — my un- 
worthy self-— were much more to my taste than 
blue bags, wigs and gowns, and all the atro- 
cious masquerade of bench and bar. My 
dainty muse, my delicate Egeria, likes them 
not; while there is scarcely a coroneted 
album in the land, that has not some gos- 
samer contribution from me, inspired by tha 
VOL. II. n 
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fashion and grace which fill England's noble 
saloons." 

" Ah !" said Ashley, with a comic emphasis, 
which greatly amused Reginald, who believed 
he read what was passing in his mind — as to 
the value of such inspiring sources. " But 
you have not told us your love episode, and it 
is treason to Mrs. Stacey to omit that." 

" It is soon said," replied Stacey ; " I have 
lately married a nice little wife, B,nd—me 

"And a very comfortable sight you pre- 
sent," remarked Reginald ; " may you go 
on and prosper, and your shadow never be 
less." 

" No fear of that, my dear fellow," said 
Stacey ; " but your forbearance has made me 
detestably egotistical, and so dismiss we this 
subject ; it is now your turn to relate your 
adventures, therefore - imitate me, and . give 
them in full." 

He had heard a good deal of what Regi- 
nald briefly related — and listened with that 
kindness which was one of his characteristics, 
for kind he was, and generous also — so, with- 
out any allusion to Helen, Reginald told of 
his present pursuits, hopes, and wishes — but 
when he said he was employing his leisure in 
attempts at miscellaneous authorship, Stacey 
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eagerly exclaimed, " I know a man whom you 
will suit, and who will exactly suit you — can 
you meet me to-morrow at the Institution ? 
I have no other way in which I can shew my 
friendly interest ; and it must be to-morrow, 
as the next day Susan and I leave home to 
assist at a few theatrical amusements at Roe- 
hampton ; and when these will be over, and all 
the invitations to which they are sure to lead, 
neither I nor the genius of gaiety can say — 
can you come ?" 

Reginald promised to be punctual, and 
Stacey repeated, " I will introduce you to the 
very man to further your project." 

In this autobiography, as in every other, 
a few chasms need filling up ; the brilliant 
colouring of the self-painted artist requires a 
little toning down ; and the elaborate and 
profuse embroidery with w^hich the common 
texture of the material is concealed, must be 
carefully removed. At no time is it so diffi- 
cult to keep strictly to truth, as when we are 
the heroes or heroines of our own story — and 
Charles Stacey, a poet, a man of imagination 
and fancy, was very little likely to steer clear 
of this rock a- head to all biographers, who are 
sure to tell too little or too much — for in- 
stance, he did not tell, that twice he had been 
arrested : on the first occasion, a few ** good- 
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hearted fellows" subscribed their superfluons 
cash and set him free ; but the next time, he 
was obliged to mortgage his brain before he 
was liberated — ^his publisher freed him from 
one sort of imprisonment to enclose him in 
another ; and the genius that pined away at 
the companionship of rusty and dusty legal 
records, that spumed nil rule and all law, sold 
itself, pawned itself^ haggled about pounds, 
shilUngs, and pence, and, for a term, became 
that horror of intellect — that bane to talent— 
that mental degradation — a bookseller's hack! 
Stacey was happily rescued from the claws 
of the harpy who flourished and grew fat on 
human brain, and furnished his country-house 
luxuriously from the life-springs of genius; 
and found a steady, just, and liberal friend in 
the gentleman to whom— free from all petty 
rivalry — ^he was going to introduce Reginald. 
He also omitted to say that his wife, a guile- 
less, but rather weak little body, was Lady 
De Vere's protegee ; the word is by no means 
synonymous with friend, an explanation not 
so needless as many think. Her Ladyship 
had permitted her to give a concert at Roe- 
hampton, to which she, as hostess, bad an un- 
limited supply of tickets for self and friends, 
besides acquiring, without any cost, the cha- 
racter of being a liberal patroness of art. 
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There Stacey first met her ; they sang together, 
and, by the display of their varied talents, 
charmed the noble company, by the greater 
part of whom they were probably forgotten 
the next day ; and after a few weeks' acquaint- 
ance, married on the strength of their sweet 
voices, and for the same cause, were conti- 
nually in demand at one aristocratic reunion 
or another, where they willingly went, under 
the delusion that they were guests, while the 
truth is, they were only assistants gratis ! 

All this time, and while they Were leading 
this butterfly life, Stacey's poem, which had 
been announced as '^ shortly to appear," had 
reached only a few' hundred lines — he himself 
was in debt, and his little wife's wedding 
finery began to look very shabby by daylight, 
while she was without the means of supplying 
the deficiences. This he did not mention ; 
but his memory must have been very bad, or 
he would not have forgotten to tell his friends, 
when they congratulated him on being the 
owner of a villa so elegantly furnished, that it 
and its contents were only hired ! 

" And what think you of our friend 
Charles P " asked Reginald of Ashley, as they 
returned to town. 

" I think all I have beard and seen is both 
unsatisfactory and painful, except his frank 
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offer to you ; and that proves there is some 
good stuff iu him still," was the reply. " Why, 
my dear Reggy, it is easy to see through the 
flimsy life he is leading ; and unless he soon 
becomes conscious of the rottenness of all on 
which he seems so confidently to lean, he 
must fall. Good God ! to think that a man 
with a pair of hands and a well-informed mind, 
can allow himself to be juggled and cheated 
as he is, astonishes me ; and because he is 
admitted to the society of lords and ladies, 
how he can be so blind to their meanness, as 
well as his own, is incomprehensible." 

"But, my dear fellow, do you intend to 
say, that a man of inferior birth or fortune 
cannot be received by the most lofty and most - 
wealthy without forfeiting his independence 
and self-respect ?" 

" By no means — nobility, with intellect, will 
always be the first to seek and honour the 
latter wherever it is found allied to real worth 
— but it is the degradation of patronage — the 
paralyzing efforts of familiarity without respect, 
which I so detest. It is useless for Stacey to 
say or think, ' I am their equal ; nay, in 
learning, in talent, in genius, theii* superior ;' 
for he is throwing himself away among those, 
who having little or none of these qualities, 
do not value them in him. On the contrary, 
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thev are contented to take his tinsel instead of 
his gold — his excitement instead of his inspi- 
ration. But he must- come and see us, and 
discover, that plodders as we are, we are ho- 
noured with the companionship, and friendship, 
too, of the leading minds of the day." 

" And no bad exchange for the introduction 
which he has so kindly promised me," said 
Reginald. 

This promise Stacey redeemed at the ap- 
pointed time, and it led to results most valu- 
able to Reginald, who felt his mind and power 
of application strengthen, as he* judiciously 
exerted and worked them both. 
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CHAPTER V. 

*• But you are no such man ; you are rather point 
device in your, accoutrements, as loving yourself, than 
securing the love of any other." As Ton Like It, 

Ths signal for gaiety which liord Hurst- 
wood's arrival had given, was promptly re- 
sponded to by the county families ; and after 
the fSte at the Hall, which was on a scale of 
unusual magnificence, party vied with party 
in receiving and doing honour to the noble 
givdr of so sumptuous an entertainment. 

It was very mortifying, that at the moment 
when Seabrooke had an unusual fit of hilarity, 
and when visiting and pleasure seemed the 
order of the day, Constance Templeton was 
excluded from all participation in these festi- 
vities. It is true, she was no longer confined 
to her room, but it was thought more prudent to 
keep her at home, safe from the fatigue and 
excitement of large parties and crowded rooms. 

When, at length, these extraordinary dis- 
sipations were over, Cecilia returned to Gran- 
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tham; and Laurette, loving dove, hovering 
round the nest which contained her treasure, 
accepted an invitation to the Grange; and 
Seabrooke once more resumed its quiet, but 
still friendly intercourse. 

During the whole of this season of gaiety, 
in which Constance had taken no part, there 
was a frequent, nay, a constant visitor to the 
Priory— one whose presence, to the convales- 
cent» more than compensated for the priva* 
tion. 

It seemed as if it were fated that Hubert 
Forrester should be associated in her mind 
with the character of consoler, in all periods 
of sorrow, or sickness, or loneliness; for 
though both her mother and Helen had offered 
to give up any engagement which took them 
from her, Constance would not hear of the 
proposal^ — and this most affectionately and 
truly on her sister's account ; who seemed so 
much better for the exertion these parties ex- 
acted, that Constance unselfishly insisted on 
lier attending them, though this involved the 
absence of Mrs Templeton, without whose 
chaperonage she could not have gone. Some- 
times Constance thought that she ought to tell 
hpr mother of all that was passing in her heirt 
— and felt that it would be a great comfort to 
do so — but she was checked by the reflection. 
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that, till Hubert spoke, she could not, with 
propriety, be the one to break the silence. 
Had her mother been less engrossed with 
Helen, less solicitous to support and spare her, 
she surely must have noticed much that was 
passing ; but there was no one whose vigilance 
could supply her want of observation. 

The Forresters had decided on keeping their 
own counsel — the fancy might die away. Lau- 
rette ignored the matter from the same motive, 
and a hope that such would be the case ; and 
though that Argus of the neighbourhood. 
Lady Dallas, had during one of their conversa- 
tions alluded to Hubert's evident admiration of 
Constance, her cousin denied the charge, and 
silenced, if she did not convince her Ladyship, 
by assuring her, that such a report, if it 
reached the ears of the parents on either side, 
would be extremely injurious — and might lead 
to great mischief. 

It happened that one day Lord Hurst wood 
and the Colonel were riding through the 
woods belonging to the latter, when his Lord- 
ship, pointing to some trees, remarked, " You 
cut very young here, do you not ?" 

" Cooper, my agent, marks very young 
trees," was the reply — " but these will not 
fall yet; indeed, he involved me, or rather 
himself, in a scrape about several hundred he 
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cut on the Hermitage side — it almost ended 
in a qnan-el between us — happily I interfered 
in time to save these, though they still bear 
tokens of tlie danger they ran ; they are now 
safe for several years, though I wish they were 
not — for in consequence of some extensive 
improvements I have been making, I should 
be glad to turn my wood into gold." 

" This is a splendid property," said the Peer ; 
" and it must richly repay you for any outlay 
you may make — I do not know of a more 
compact and beautiful place any where." 

" So my daughters will one day find it," 
replied the owner ; " but with both of them to 
introduce, and very likely soon to portion, I do 
not find my expensive outlay come back quite 
fast enough." Expensive and extensive as he 
represented both outlay and improvements, he 
very wisely abstained from pointing out either 
— and, indeed, his Lordship must have been 
blessed with extraordinary power of vision, to 
have seen what was only imaginary. He, 
therefore, replied with much gallantry, " I 
should think with such daughters, though I 
have seen very little of the younger, and espe- 
cially with this noble estate to divide between 
them eventually, you need not be saving and 
screwing for portions ; and I take this oppor- 
tunity of saying, what I have for some time 
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meditated doing, that if you will grant me the 
elder, I shall consider her quite gift enough 
without so many thousands down — for, on my 
honour, I never saw a more lovely creature 
any where." 

Almost speechless with amazement, the 
Colonel had, however, too much presence of 
mind to show it, lest it would seem as if the 
offer were such as he had no right to expect ; 
he, therefore, merely replied with a laugh, 
" Oh ! win her by all means, my Lord, you 
have my consent;" and then remembering, 
that when his Lordship's oflFer became known 
in the county, the history of Helenas recent 
engagement would be told him, with Heaven 
knows how many historiQal embellishments, 
he determined to be before-hand with gossip, 
and to make the first impression ; and added 
carelessly, as if the affair had been one of mere 
nursery folly — ^I ought to tell you, that 
Helen is rather romantic, and there was a 
notion of affection between her and young 
Mr. West ; play-companions they were, almost 
from the cradle—but the folly of Lord Ernest 
completely extinguished that faint spark." 

" Oh ! I think nothing of these childish 
absurdities," was the composed reply of this 
man so well read in foreign courts ; " I have 
lived too long among continental manners to 
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attach the least importance to these passaghrea 
fancies-*-and upon the whole, either custom or 
conviction leads me also to prefer the foreign 
plan of letting experienced relatives conduct 
the whole of these negociations ; in this, I have 
no doubt you agree with me." 

Of course he did, and would have been 
very glad had his daughters been educated on 
this system of passive obedience and non-re- 
sistance, as it would have prevented much of 
the trouble and inconvenience which his pro- 
phetic mind foresaw would attend his proceed- 
ings. 

" Dine, then, with me tite-a^Ute, to- 
morrow," said Lord Hurstwood, "when we 
will quietly discuss the matter — but consider 
me pledged. I am old enough — or," correct- 
ing himself with a laugh, " fatigued enough 
with public life to abandon foreign service ; it 
was quite my intention, on my return, to 
marry, and this fair Helen decides alike my 
choice and my plans ; so an reooit;' and they 
separated. 

Very slowly indeed did the Colonel ride 
towards home, thinking over the unexpected 
offer which had just been made. To do him 
justice, it was a result for which he had never 
speculated or schemed. He had felt for 
Helen, and his sympathy had been increased 
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by the uncomplaining dignity with which she 
had borne her sorrow ; and though her suc- 
cessful eflForts to appear cheerful had really 
gratified him, he had never so wholly misun- 
derstood her character as to fancy she ceased 
to remember and mourn ; and if the thought 
of her marrying ever .crossed his mind, it had 
always been as at some distant period, when 
time had done its usual work, in destroying 
the poetry of youth, and replacing it with the 
prose of age. Perhaps, Lord Hurst wood, of 
all whom he knew, would have been the least 
likely to have presented himself as a probable 
future son-in-law ; but the idea having been 
started, he pursued it keenly — becoming more 
and more pleased with it, and more and more 
resolved not to be disappointed. 

But he had much to do before this success- 
ful result could be attained. Much that 
would cause pain, sorrow, difficulty, and — who 
knew ? — perhaps opposition. None of these 
anticipations and reflections moved him — ex. 
cept, indeed, the difficulty of deciding upon 
his plan. Should he try conciliation — work 
by kindness ? or should he at once clear away 
all obstacles, by striking terror into the gentle 
heart he meant to use as a stepping-stone to 
his own designs ? Yes, thus it should be — 
this was the shortest and surest way — and yet 
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there was a dim outline of one figure standing 
boldly in his way, and not to be driven thence 
by threats or menaces ; it was the vision of a 
figure of great beauty, with resolute brow, 
with uplifted and advanced hand, in an atti- 
tude equally defiant and protecting — making 
an actual movement, he tried to wave it away, 
and passed his hand over his eyes to shut it 
out, so that he . might think of all the advan- 
tages this alliance offered. 

No fortune required, at least at present — 
that suited him admirably — one daughter 
placed in such a position as would, perhaps, 
enable her to raise her sister to a similar emi- 
nence. His name united with that of Lord 
Hurst wood, whose rank, wealth, and political 
reputation, were kno>vn» throughout the civi- 
lized world. And was all this to be relin- 
quished by yielding to the fancies of a ro- 
mantic girl — preposterous ! like Pharaoh, he 
hardened his heart. It was too good to be 
rejected, or thrown away, for a whim — too 
attractive a picture to be washed away by a 
few tears ; and he vowed a deep vow that it 
should not. Again, the beautiful face, with a 
frown on its brow and its bright but threaten- 
ing eyes, was faintly visible. But setting 
spurs to his horse, he rode quickly on. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

" I'll have it dispatched. 
And suddenly, my lord, that I may say — 
My honourable, my right honourable daughter." 

Constance having been out riding, and 
over-tired herself ; by her mother's advice re- 
mained quietly, in her room, therefore Mrs. 
Templeton and Helen were the Coloners only 
companions at dinner. 

When they rose to leave after dessert, he, 
who had been quaffing glass after glass, rather 
more quickly than was even his wont, called 
out, not very gently, 

" Stop ! I have some rare news to tell 
Helen." 

Little expecting the thunder •bolt that was 
ready to fall, they both obeyed ; and the 
Colonel, replenishing his glass, said, '' I have 
been riding with Lord Hurstwood, and I can 
tell you, Helen, he has a - discerning eye — he 
admires you prodigiously." 
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"Me, papa!" said Helen, wholly uncon- 
scious of what was to follow — not so her 
mother — her sensitive love divined it all — her 
apprehensive heart anticipated the storm ; and 
faint and giddy, she rested her arm on the 
table. 

" Yes, you — you hypocritical little monkey, 
looking as if you did not know this." 

Still, not comprehending how her know- 
ledge or ignorance of this unimportant fact 
could signify, she smiled, and said nothing — 
but her father, slightly provoked at receiving 
no help from exclamation or protestation, pro- 
ceeded very speedily to enlighten her, by add- 
ing, though his voice slightly faltered, " He 
admires you so much, that he has commis- 
sipi^ed me, to offer you his hand." 

" This, and to me ! " said Helen, with a 
kindling look. 

"Ah! you may well be surprised," said 
hex Wily father, seizing this advantage, and 
feigning not to undertand all that the tone 
and look very plainly said ; " it is an honour 
which does not fall to every one — this laying 
coronet and title at the feet of a little girl, 
and you may well look proud of the distinc- 
tion." 

" Papa," began Helen — she paused, for his 
face looked unpropitious — encouraging her- 
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self, however, as she became aware of the 
necessity, she continued ; " Papa, I must still 
suppose you jest." 

" Jest ! " he repeated, striking the table 
fiercely ; " you may be as amused as you 
please v/ith the jest, for I promise you that it 
will prove a reality" — then, seeing that she 
still looked bewildered, he resumed ; " Listen, 
girl — attend to me, Helen," as she drew 
nearer to her mother ; " this marriage pleases 
and suits me — and," with a dreadful impreca- 
tion he added, " it shall take place !" 

"Mamma, mamma, did you hear? — what 
does it all mean ? — what is it ?" she inquired, 
turning her blanched face towards her father. 

" It means," he sternly replied, " that I 
have promised you shall marry Lord Hurst- 
wood, and this promise I will keep." 

In speechless terror, poor Helen looked at 
her mother, who now first spoke. 

" Lionel," she said, " this cannot be ; think 
of all that it involves." 

" Madam," he replied, " it will be, and I 
have thought of all that it involves — ^it involves 
honour, wealth, station, power — it frees me 
from difficulties, and it pleases me that my 
daughter should be Lady' Hurstwood — and 
now, instead of encouraging her in insensate 
and useless resistance, I advise you to let your 
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daughter benefit by your experience, and learn 
from you the folly of attempting to frustrate 
my will \' and he rose, and before Helen, who 
tried to stop him, could find strength enough 
to do so, he rudely waved her away, and left 
the room. 

" Oh, mamma," said the miserable girl, 
sinking at her feet, and sobbing on her lap ; 
" oh, mamma, is it true, must I learn this 
dreadful lesson from you, and must you teach 
it ? Speak, mother," she urged, as Mrs. 
Templeton, faint and suffocating, could hardly 
breathe. At last, she said, " God knows 
whether it must be so, but if it must, I feel 
that my heart will break in performing the 
task." 

"If? oh, mamma, you said if — is there, 
then, any hope ?" 

" Alas ! my precious child, I dare not say 
there is — still — Helen," she suddenly ex- 
claimed; "have you courage? — can you be 
true to yourself?" and then tenderly caressing 
her trembling hands, she mournfully added, 
" but what will this avail ?" 

" I do not understand you," said Helen 
-with a look of tearless despair — " only tell me 
what I can do, I will try anything to escape 
this dreadful fate." 

" And I scarcely understand my own mean- 
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ing," replied her mother ; " we can neither of 
us reason or think to muoh purpose at pre- 
sent — Constance must be told — but not to- 
night, she is still very delicate — but early to- 
morrow we will see her, and take counsel 
together." 

" Then, for her sake, dearest mamma, I will 
make an effort ; but she must know all very 
soon ; she is my only hope now that you have 
none — but surely, surely," she added, with a 
fresh burst of sorrow, " this must pass away 
like some frightful dream — I cannot be asked 
to consent to anything so monstrous." 

" Listen to me, my dear child ; all that can 
be done to avert so terrible a doom, shall be 
tried, in spite of a voice that whispers it is 
hopeless — control yourself for this evening, 
before your sister — she has great energy and 
courage, qualities which, I fear, my poor girl, 
we both are deficient in — and we know no 
effort, she can make, will be wanting." 

And so, by seeking Constance late, -and 
leaving her early, Helen succeeded in not ex- 
citing her suspicion or curiosity ; while Mrs. 
Templeton, who had remained the whole time 
with them, by a powerful effort, continued to 
talk as usual on indifferent subjects, and took 
leave of her for the night when Helen did.^ 

The latter was seated listlessly before her 
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dressing-table when her mother entered the 
room, which, since Constance had been threat- 
ened with fever and sore throat, had been her 
bed-room. She bent down to kiss the poor 
girl, who raised her tearful eyes to her face, 
as if seeking consolation in her looks, l3ut she 
could not read it there. 

" I have just remembered that yon are 
ignorant of a trifling alteration I had made, 
but which has hitherto been useless ; to-night 
my anxiety for you will find it serviceable, but 
you must know of it, or my unexpected 
presence might alarm you. Look here, Helen," 
and going towards a pier glass let into the 
wall, she removed two ornaments, and then 
shewed her, that the panel was a door, which 
opened to the conservatory, at right angles 
with the door of her own apartments. Helen 
looked astonished, and Mrs. Templeton pro- 
ceeded to explain. 

" When you and Constance were coming 
home — ^and I need not tell you how I thought 
of that time, hoping, as I did, for so much 
happiness from your dear society,-^! fancied I 
never could be too near to my treasures, whom 
I longed, as it were, to hide in my bosom ; 
and it one day struck me that I should like 
a means of communication, by which we could 
at all times meet quietly and freely ; I, there- 
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fore,' had this door made. At that time I 
had no idea of concealment, and, of course, 
it is known to many of the workmen then 
busy in performing my orders. But as your 
father was away, and, besides^ rarely visits our 
domains, I am sure he knows not of it. I 
do not by any means depend on your maid 
Ruth; Dawson has hinted very unpleasant 
things to her disadvantage, and 1 had intended 
her dismissal ; but Constance's illness, and 
various other events, have caused me to delay. 
She knows nothing of this — the rooms were 
finished and furnished before she came — see 
how the opening is masked ;" and she showed 
Helen how a common blind on the other side 
effectually hid the opening. Helen looked 
surprised at the simple ingenuity of the 
contrivance. This duplicate key of my con- 
servatory door, will enable you to find me with- 
out crossing the corridor." 

" Thanks, dear mamma ; though I cannot 
exactly see the advantage of this arrange- 
ment." 

" I fully intend to use it to-night, my love, 
for I shall keep anxious vigils till you are at 
rest; or comfort you with my presence. I . 
shall come this way to avoid the risk of dis- 
turbing Constance — and to-morrow I shall be 
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able to see you as early as I like. And now, 
darling, let me leave you with something like a 
hope that you will seek and find repose. Let 
no morbid indulgence incapacitate you for ex- 
ertion and thought ;" and yielding to her 
mother's wishes, Helen went to bed, ^here, 
two hours afterwards, her mother found her 
asleep; and though the flushed cheek and 
troubled brow spoke not of calm or happy 
slumber, Mrs. Templeton knelt in thankful- 
ness, for this brief respite from the conscious- 
ness of what, her boding heart said, was to be 
the great trial of her child's life. 

It was Helen's turn, the following morning, 
to avail herself of this newly-discovered means 
of entering, her mother's rooms ; and Mrs. 
Templeton, after an almost sleepless night, 
was, at an early hour, thoroughly roused by 
her entrance. She assisted her mother to 
dress, and they then talked with more com- 
posure on Helen's part than Mrs. Templeton 
had ventured to expect, of the whole matter. 
StiU, nothing that seemed likely to prove suc- 
cessful in averting the evil presented itself, 
and Helen sat with clasped hands and pale 
cheeks, while her mother warned her against 
saying or looking anything that might rouse 
her father to passion, or even anger. At 
length, hoping to find Constance awake, and 
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recovered from her fatigue, her mother entered 
her room, and was cheered to find her not 
only dressed, but declaring herself quite strong 
and well — both would be needed when in- 
formed of the extraordinary scene which had 
taken' place the previous day. And when 
Constance did hear of this fresh trial which 
awaited them all — for in every thing she re- 
joiced and sorrowed with her mother and 
sister — she seemed as if unable to believe it. 
She could not, at first, by any effort realize 
it. What ! while Helen's heart was still 
filled with love for Reginald, ask her to wed 
another ! What ! threaten her, constrain her 
to utter vows which her affection refused to 
ratify ! monstrous ! impossible ! and Con- 
stance paced backwards and forwards uttering 
vehement protests against it. 

" Helen," she suddenly said, " we must seek 
papa. Suppose he should take your silence 
as a proof of acquiescence. Mamma, we must 
all go down to breakfast. Helen must not 
absent herself — she must try to be firm." 

" Constance," interrupted Helen, " I have 
not courage to encounter jny father." 

" But you must summon it," cried her im- 
petuous sister, " think what is at stake, Helen, 
not only your happiness, almost your honour. 
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but the happiness, the peace of poor noble 
Reginald." 

" Oh ! sister, sister, name him not, I im- 
plore you," said Helen, bursting into a passion 
of tears. 

" I name him — but it is to rouse you," re- 
plied Constance. " Heaven knows, it is done 
neither unkindly nor heedlessly ; but you are 
still stunned, still unable to think, or you 
would see as clearly as I do, that your fate is 
greatly in your own power. Refuse — but be 
firm, or you are lost." 

Helen fixed her large dark eyes on her 
sister ; a deep glow overspread her face, but 
was quickly succeeded by a deadly pallor, as 
she felt how impossible it was, that she could 
imitate her resolution. 

" My glorious girl !" said her mother, gazing 
on her animated beauty ; and catching courage, 
almost hope, from her dauntless bearing and 
words ; " yes, you are right. Helen, this is 
something of my meaning, when I said you 
must be true to yourself. I, I your mother, 
say, here you ought not to yield ; Constance 
and I will precede you." 

" Oh ! no, dear mamma ; oh ! Constance, 
do not desert me, I never can enter alone. 
Go you first, we will quickly follow." But 
when she entered the room it was empty. 
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Constance, however, took her post, and was 
making breakfast when the Colonel entered. 
She glanced at him, but saw no signs, of re- 
lenting in that gloomy face, a gloom which the 
perusal of his letters did not tend to dispel ; 
and, after the usual greetings, all was silence 
till he abruptly said, " I dine at the Hall to 
day ; I shall inform his Jjordship that I have 
an obedient daughter." 

" Oh ! father, have pity on me !" exclaimed 
Helen, feeling that this was, perhaps, a crisis ; 
** think what I have so lately suffered, in si- 
lently bearing the great trial that has fallen to 
my lot. Do not, oh ! do not make my life 
intolerable, by urging me to a step I never 
can consent to — never ought to consent to." 

" Helen !" he said, quietly, but not the 
less did his words stifle all hope ; " Helen, 
this folly and opposition are useless — it must, 
it shall be." 

"Oh! papa, be merciful; mother, entreat 
for me !" turning to Mrs. Templeton, who was 
weeping. Alas ! what would avail her en- 
treaties with that selfish man — and her tears 
flowed more abundantly. " Constance," and 
she raised her sorrowful eyes to her sister, 
" plead for me ;" but Constance stood silent 
and firm by her mother. "Papa does love 
you, and, perhaps — " but she could say no 
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more, for sobs came thick and fast, and 
stopped her utterance. 

And did he not love her then, that gentle, 
unoffending girl ? He looked sternly at her, 
and then at her mother, and slightly shud- 
dered. Constance saw the look, and the 
movement, what did they express ? — pity ? — 
oh, no. 

"Dear mamma, take Helen away," she 
said, for she perceived that the latter was only 
injuring her cause by her evident distress and 
terror ; and as Mrs. Templeton complied, 
leading away the passive girl, and closing the 
door, Constance, without the least sign of 
trepidation, though evidently much affected, 
advanced towards her father, and said, " Papa, 
I have but this morning heard of this strange, 
distressing proposal. I am not going to sup- 
pose it anything but a horrible fact, still I 
cannot imagine that Lord Hurstwood — that 
any man with the feelings of a gentleman — 
would condescend to accept an unwilling bride 
— no true-hearted man could think of inflicting 
so much cruelty on another who has scarcely 
the powetr to resist ; therefore, this can pro- 
ceed no further." 

" You have more sense than any girl I ever 
met with," said the Colonel, "but in this 
case, you are quite wrong. Lord Hurstwood 
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knows of Helen's folly, and is yet willing to 
marry her — so that argument falls to the 
ground." 

"Then he must be a degraded and dis- 
honourable man," replied Constance, without 
the least passion, but with strong contempt 
both in manner and expression. " Still, his 
being regardless of his honour, is not to make 
Helen forget hers ; and she cannot marry one 
man while loving another." 

" Ton my soul, Constance, if you go on 
so, I shall believe you as great a fool as the 
others," — a polite and manly way of classing 
his wife and daughter. '* Ask your mother 
what comes of love matches — love matches, 
indeed," he repeated, with a sneer. 

" I cannot ask mamma about anything 
which would, when known, weaken my re- 
spect for either of my parents," replied Con- 
stance, with a spirit and dignity which so 
pleased her father, that he said, rather more 
gently, 

" Why make all this opposition, when in 
the end she must yield, for /will not — she 
will be obhged to see that it is her duty." 

" But she must not yield ; she never can 
so misconceive what is her duty. Listen for 
one moment to me, papa," she said, rendered 
desperate by her secret terror, " listen to me 
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indulgently — ^it is the cause of my dear sister 
I am] advocating. Her duty to you is, never 
to marry without your consent — your duty to 
her — ^yes, I repeat it — your duty to her is, 
never to compel her to* take a solemn oath 
which she cannot keep. Helen has tacitly 
promised to give up Reginald, not because he 
is unworthy, but because he is poor, and you 
object ; and nothing would induce her to 
break this promise, unless-" she slightly 
hesitated. 

" Unless what ?" thundered her father. 

" Unless," she said, looking at him with 
her proud eyes, "imless you ifiake her, by 
trying to compel her to marry this — this — 
man." She uttered these words slowly, and 
as if sounds could not fully express the depth 
of her abhorrence and scorn. 

" Enough of this," he said, rising, " Con- 
stance,'you forget yourself ;" and she felt that, 
perhaps, her zeal was hurrying her too far — 
so she made no reply, and they separated ; he 
to prepare for his visit to Hurstwood, for he 
was wholly unmoved at anything that had 
been said ; and she to. destroy all hope Helen 
might have encouraged from her mediation. 

" Have you done any thing for me ?" cried 
Helen, eagerly, as Constance joined her and 
her mother. 
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" Alas ! no, dearest — still I do not mean to 
give up ; but go you and take a quiet turn 
in the garden, and let mamma and me con- 
sider what is the safest and best course to 
pursue." 

"Constance," said Mrs. Templeton, when 
they were alone, " do you despair?" 

"I do, mamma, unless Helen be strong 
enough to assert her rights ; were it me, no- 
thing — nothing should tempt or terrify me 
into compliance. But dear Helen has lately 
been so overwhelmed with sorrows, ' they so 
tread each other's heel,' that she is bowed 
down with them ; and to think that at this 
time, when they are so greatly wanted, the 
Vernons should be away, everything seems 
against us. ' Cannot Ashley be sent to ?" 

" No ! no ! not Ashley, he can do nothing 
here," replied Mrs. Templeton, quickly rising 
as if a thought had suddenly struck her; 
*' and you fear, then, that we cannot depend 
on Helen's courage?' 

" I fear we canuot !' 

"Then, my darling, leave me now, and 
seek Helen, she needs comfort and support. 
I think it very hkely that Mr. Victor may 
call this morning, as he talks of soon leaving 
for the Levant ; if you meet him, send him to 
me, and desire the servants to do the same." 
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" I fear/' thought Mrs. Templeton, " that 
Constance is right regarding Helen, and I so 
distrust my own judgment in a matter which 
so deeply affects my feelings, that I tremble 
lest I should be misled;" and she sat for 
some time in deep reflection. 

It was, as Constance had observed, particu- 
larly unfortunate that the Vernons should be 
away at this juncture — ^their friendship, their 
judgment, would have been now invaluable. 
The gentleman who supplied the Doctor's 
place, though a most amiable young man, was 
not to be thought of as his substitute on this 
occasion — the Granthams were away, and, for 
a variety of reasons, Mrs. Templeton shrunk 
from consulting either Mr. Forrester or Sir 
William Dallas — not from any doubt of their 
kindness, but she felt she could not make 
them comprehend her views of the case. It 
was when Constance proposed Ashley, the idea 
flashed across her mind, that in Mr. Morton 
she should find the help she needed. She 
was convinced of his integrity and honour — 
his kindness also was evident in all his pro- 
ceedings, and she knew that his warmest sym- 
pathy would immediately be roused, when he 
understood vhow deeply this matter affected 
Reginald. To him, therefore, she determined 
to apply — to state the whole case, and frankly 
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submit to his judgment her desperat6 alterna- 
tive; and, having arrived at this conclusion, 
she prepared the following note to him, which 
she hoped to be able to send by Victor, now 
almost a daily visitor. 

" Mrs. Templeton takes the liberty of re- 
questing an interview with Mr. Morton, at 
the Hermitage, this afternoon at five o'clock. 
She depends upon his usual kindness for 
pardoning this intrusion." 

This done, she felt that one step was taken 
— and hoping that it had been in the right 
direction, she quietly awaited Victor's arrival, 
and trusted that his father's answer would 
signify that he could see her — for as the 
Colonel would be absent at the Hall, it was an 
opportunity not to be neglected — besides, time 
might be most valuable, as it was impossible 
to conjecture what would be the result of this 
dinner at Hurstwood. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

*' I entertain the offer of this match, 
With purpose to confirm it presently. 
I have already named it to my daughter." 

I'ourneur. 

" And what says my sweet lady to my 
suit ?" inquired the Peer of the Colonel, when 
they were relieved from the presence of 
servants. 

" Oh !" replied he gaily, and as if relating 
a capital joke ; " she gave herself airs, treated 
Mrs. Templeton and me to a few tragedy- 
queen graces, and angrily refused to hear of 
anything so shocking — it is clear that she means 
to make you enact the Amadis, and put on 
armour before you win the prize." 

" VolontiersI' cried, his Lordship, filling his 
glass ; '' let us drink success to^ the attack ; 
and very beautiful doubtless the fair cruelty 
looked, while playing the persecuted princess," 

" She will probably give you an opportunity 
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of judging of that," laughed her father, well 
plettsed to see how his bait was taken. 

" Then that, perhaps, I may have the plea- 
sure of doing to-oiorrow." 

" Pardon me, no. The truth is, that Mrs. 
Templeton, who is rather romantic, has imbued 
her daughters with a few exploded sentimen- 
taUties, and all together, they raise such a 
chorus against your Lordship for having em- 
ployed an ambassador on this tender occa- 
sion, though the unworthy papa perforins that 
office ; instead of yourself coming in full-dress, 
coach-and-six, out-riders, and suoh tom-foolery, 
that Helen, who has a pretty little pouting 
temper, is in the angry heroics, and till this 
quiets down, which it will do in a day or two, 
my counsel is, to let the young lady expect 
you a Uttle while before you appear." 

'' fiut suppose she should mistake this 
bsence for indifference? I should be 
sorry — " 

" Not at all — not at all likely — it will only 
prove to her that you are not disposed to en- 
courage her romance." 

" As you will then," coolly replied his 
Lordship, carefully preparing his fruit, with 
most unloverlike solicitude, for himself; " but 
as I cannot have an audience to-morrow, I 
fear I must postpone that pleasure till I return 
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from town, where I have business the day after, 
which may detain me. In the meantime, I 
rely upon your good offices, for I shall hate 
much courting, as you in England call it ; and 
I should also wish to have the marriage cele- 
brated with as little delay as possible. Has 
she been presented ?" 

" No, it was postponed in order that her 
sister might accompany her." 

" Tant mieuos! then I shall have the plea- 
sure of knowing, that the most beautiful 
debutante of the season is my wife. My rela- 
tive, the Duchess of Isleford, shall do me the 
Service of being chaperone. Mrs. Templeton 
will, I hope, be satisfied with introducing her 
other lovely daughter — we cannot allow her 
to monopolise. Apropos, I was looking over- 
some gew-gaws last night, and sent off a box 
of these toys to Storr's to be reset. I shall 
now delay this till I can consult him in person 
7— and I hope, by the time I return, to find 
Mrs. Templeton and' her daughters disposed 
to judge toe leniently, and to pardon my foreign 
method of wooing." 

A conversation then ensued relating to set- 
tlements and such matters, and the Colonel, 
charmed with the success of his schemes and 
hints, and from the liberal intentions of Lord 
Hurstwood, more than ever bent on carrying 
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his point, passed a very pleasant erening with 
his well-bred son-in-law elect; and parted 
from him the next morning, with smiling pre- 
dictions of success, short love-makings, and 
a speedy marriage. 

He might well venture to foretell all this ; 
for he returned to the Priory, his heart steeled 
to all entreaty — armed from head to heel in 
iron, so that no assailable point should be 
found — he was more invulnerable than Achilles 
— for with remorseless hand, he himself Imd 
cast all feehng into the petrifying Styx ; — 
and he rode home, resolved to crush all obsta- 
cles to his wishes, while he availed himself of 
everything likely to facilitate them. With 
this view he determined to take advantage, not 
only of Helen's gentleness and timidity 
but of her affection, which he knew was strong 
and uncalculatiniy; this, joined to her ntter 
ignorance of all relating to the details of busi- 
ness, he thought he could direct in his own 
favour ; and, for this purpose, before he pro- 
ceeded to extremities, he veiy ingeniously 
arranged a little drama, in which he was to 
sustain the principal part> that of the parent ap- 
pealing to the daughter ; in other words, the 
villain of the piece, whose difficulties were to 
be removed by the misery and degradation of 
his child. 
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In the mean time Mrs. Templeton's little 
plan had encountered no obstacles. Victor 
came, took the note, and the following reply 
quickly reached her : — " Mr. Morton will be 
happy to see Mrs. Templeton at the hour 
indicated." 

She therefore set out with Helen, and drove 
to the Hermitage ; and bidding her return and 
call for her in an hour, she was conducted by 
Morton to what he smilingly called his state 
apartment — for though externally, the Hermi- 
tage was much in the same state as when 
occupied by Johnson, it had undergone great 
changes and improvements within. The furni- 
ture was elegant, apparently a collection from 
distant countries, both curious and costly ; but 
though at another time it would have attracted 
Mrs. Templeton's attention, from its novelty 
and rarity, at this moment she scarcely remark- 
ed any diflference or felt any interest, beyond 
satisfaction at the sight of Mr. Morton, on 
whose aid she so fully relied. 

" I shall not waste time in conjecturing your 
surprise at my note or conduct," said she, 
directly they were both seated, " they are the 
result of my firm belief in your kindness and 
honour. I know also, that you are much 
interested for many who are very dear to me, 
and in my sad and lonely need, I come to you 
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no less for their sake than my own" — she 
paused, as if making an effort, while .Mr. 
Morton sat silent, but evincing by his look and 
attitude the most respectful sympathy — she 
then quickly resumed : " My daughter Helen, 
as you know, was engaged to Mr. West, the 
rest also you know ; but though engagements 
may be broken off, love will not be bid hence ; 
the memory of former associations cannot 
depart at the first command. You will think 
there must be extraordinary circumstances, 
when a mother speaks calmly, voluntarily, of 
her daughter still loving, where there seems 
not the least hope of union. But Lord Hurst- 
wood now seeks her in marriage, and Colonel 
Templeton has promised to further his suit." 

*' How ! when so lately he consented to her 
marriage with another, and while she yet 
sorrows for his loss?" burst forth Mr. Morton, 
indignantly. 

" Wonder not, but listen to my plan,- to my 
remedy, inspired only by despair, and to be 
used . only in the last extremity. With my 
consent, Helen shall never be forced into so 
dreadful a fate — but my open opposition will 
avail nothing, perhaps would only provoke 
harsher measures — I do not even expect the 
mercy of delay. I have but one other step to 
take, before acting very decidedly — it is to 
appeal to Lord Hurstwood himself." 
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" Right," said Mr. Morton ; " report, which 
describes him as a thorough man of the world, 
describes him also as a gentleman." 

" Yes, to that character I make my appeal. 
I have already prepared a letter, and must be 
guided by the events of the next few days : 
should my letter have no eflTect, and he still 
should persist, then, Mr. Morton, my hope is 
in you." 

" And it shall not fail," he exclaimed with 
energy. " I solemnly promise to further your 
wishes, and aid you to the utmost : say on." 

" Then," she said, and her Ups were pale 
and trembling, while her voice shook wdth 
emotion, " Reginald West must come and 
fetch her away ; yes, he must condescend to 
sfeal away my darling girl ; and her unhappy 
mother must not only connive at, but arrange 
the elopement — ^think, think what it must be, 
when this is the only alternative." 

" Mrs. Templeton," cried Mr. Morton with 
vehemence, "I honour you— I place myself 
entirely at your command ; you have but to say 
what you wish, and it shall be done." 

"Then you do not condemn my scheme, 
you do not think me imprudent, and rash, to 
have imagined it — though if you did, I should 
still act, for I am resolved to save my child." * 

" Condemn ! good heavens, condemn 1 when 
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you are snatching your innocent child from a 
fate worse than death ; marriage with one, 
when the heart is devoted to another! the 
infamy of such proceedings, no matter by what 
sophistry they are made to appear sublime and 
heroic, fills me with disgust, and heart and 
soul shall I joyfully help you to save her. 
Of course, the first thing, when the crisis seems 
near, will be to summon Mr. West. Various 
circumstances prevent my ofiering to convey 
her to him ; some day you shall know them." 
*' There is no one who can act for me but 
you and Reginald ; the Vemons and my bro- 
ther, to whom in this emergency I should, for 
the first time, have applied, are all far away." 
"And Miss Templeton, herself^," inquired 
he ; ** will her resistance be useless ?" 

" Alas ! it would, even if I could depend 
on her maintaining it ; but she is so gentle, so 
unused to contention, and from recent trials 
so unequal to it, that, if left to herself, her 
fate would be sealed; no — all was well ex- 
amined before I became hopeless and des- 
perate." 

" I see, and you have no alternative but to 
adhere to your plan." 

** I fear not ; therefore, directly you again 
hear from me, summon him; but let all be 
done with the utmost caution — one false move 
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and all is lost;" and her voice sank to a 
whisper, as she added, " were my agency sus- 
pected, not only would my separation from my 
children be certain — very certain — but my 
liberty would be scarcely secure. Now, adieu, 
and accept my most grateful thanks/' 

When Helen returned, she was surprised 
to see the excited and troubled glance of Mr. 
Morton, as he bent his eyes with almost pain- 
ful pertinacity on her face, while respectfully 
taking leave of her mother, whose thoughtful 
mood continued unbroken during their drive 
home. 

** The villain ! the cowardly villain !" said 
Mr. Morton, aloud, as he traversed his garden ; 
"and those sweet creatures are his victims; 
but unless Providence sees it best to frustrate 
me, I will save this gentle girl/' 

Meanwhile, Constance, whose daily vision 
had been sadly interrupted during her indis- 
position, met Hubert to-day with such evident 
pleasure, though she soon relapsed into sad- 
ness, that had he not felt boufid by his pro- 
mise to his father, he must have declared his 
love during this interview. As it was, his 
manner was so tender, there could be no doubt 
of the nature of his feelings, as. gently taking 
her hand, and bending his tine eyes on her 
distressed countenance, he said, 
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'* Dear. Constance, what is the matter ? — no 
bad news of Reginald West, I trust?" and 
she, quite overtasked by her grief, and over- 
come by the sympathy in the look and tone, 
burst into tears, and could only reply by 
skaking her head. 

" Nay — ^nay, tears ! this is too sad, this 
must not be*; confide in me as one — " he 
paused for a word, " as one who has known 
you from childhood — come, tell your old f^'iend 
and true knight, what it is ?" 

"Nothing from poor Reginald," she re- 
plied more calmly, soothed by the irresistible 
charm of his manner, " but dreadful news /or 
him. Lord Hurstwood has proposed to Helen, 
and — but I do not know that I ought to tell 
this." 

" Surely to me you may tell anything — 
Helen has not accepted him ?" 

*' Oh, no !" she cried, now roused to defend 
her sister from what she thought almost a 
reflection on her delicacy. " Oh, Hubert ! 
how could you imagine such an indignity of 
Helen !" 

" Merely to account for your grief, which 
seemed hardly justified by the simple fact 
of a proposal, that," he continued, smiling, 
" most young ladies would consider an honour,, 
proceeding from one so distinguished." 
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" Ah ! but you have not heard all — only 
think, Hubert, only think," she repeated, 
clasping her hands, " papa says it shall take 
place. Oh ! I know it will kill Helen ;" and 
again a violent flood of tears burst forth. 

" This begins to be indeed serious, I fear," 
said young Forrester, gravely, for he, as well 
as all who knew Colonel Templeton, set him 
down as a domestic tyrant ; " may no one in- 
terfere, Constance ?" 

" No one;" she sadly answered, " even I 
lose courage and hope — but, of course, you 
will not mention this — though, soon per- 
haps — " she could not finish — the terrible 
idea of the whole county discussing Helen's 
prospects was too much. 

" Certainly I shall not name it while you 
enjoin silence ; but might not my father-r-" 
and then remembering his father's avowed 
dislike of , the Colonel, he also stopped. 
" Where are Mrs. Templeton and Helen ?" 

" Out in the phaeton ; mamma thought a 
drive would do them both good — and hark! 
I hear the ponies ; mamma, I know, will like 
to see you, so wait for her ; but Helen, I think, 
will prefer being alone." 

And she hastened to inform her mother of 
Hubert's visit, while he remained to ponder 
On the startling news she had just communi* 
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cated, and the more he thought of all it in- 
volved, the more did he feel sure, that while 
it would fill the hearts of Mrs. Teinpleton 
and Constance'vvith sorrow, it would blight 
to the very root the happiness of Helen. 

The next day passed with all that heavy 
dread which suspense ever brings ; a.nd yet 
not one word from Colonel Terapleton, by 
which his wife and daughters could guess his 
intentions. 

" Had he relented ?" asked Helen. 

To which Mrs. Templeton replied by a 
mournful shake of her head — for she knew he 
had not — ^and the agony of doubt began to 
tell on Helen's looks, and in her languid 
movements, when Mrs. Templeton accidentally 
learned, that Lord Hurstwood had left the 
Hall. After consulting her oracle, Constance, 
she decided on telling Helen of it ; it was 
better that she should at once know this was 
only a lull, in order that she might be pre- 
pared for the storm when it burst, for such 
her mother's experience convinced her, would 
be the case. 

And so the weary hours dragged their slow 
length along, till a few days before that on 
which Colonel Templeton expected his Lord- 
ship's return ; when, as the sisters were in 
their pretty sitting-room, Constance reading 
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to Helen, the latter, who was reclining on the 
sofa, started, and said, 

_ -■- I 

. '' That is papa's step ; oh ! sister, he is 
coming here — do not leave roe, I entreat you/' 
and almost before she finished speaking, he 
entered ; for the time had now come when his 
little drama was ready for performance : he had 
learned his part perfectly; the scenery was 
well painted, and he hoped the traps would 
be quite hidden, and work effectually. 

" Helen," he said, almost kindly, " I want 
to speak with you — Constance, go to your 
mother ;" and with a foreboding heart, Helen 
heard her close the door. 

" You seem so averse to this proposal, and 
so insensible to the honour done you," he 
T3egan, " that were I Uke some fathers, I might 
punish you by humouring your folly — but as 
I am not altogether disinterested in this case, 
I shall state my chief inducement for favour- 
ing Lord Hurstwood, and appeal to your bet- 
ter feelings and your sense of duty for with- 
drawing your refusal. You probably know, 
or at least have a right -to expect, that at my 
death this handsome property will descend to 
you and Constance. Well, in order to render 
it as complete as anything the county can 
boast of, and also to be remembered when I 
am no more, by the imprDvements I haxre 
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eflPected for my heiresses, T have lately laid 
out very large sums of money in clearing and 
altering — some of this money I have borrowed, 
and, to be frank with you, I have anticipated 
my income, .cramped myself for the benefit of 
my children, and am at this moment sorely 
pressed for payment — indeed, I shall be held 
disgraced if I do not fulfil my engagement, 
which I really cannpt, unless assisted. Lord 
Hurstwood is the only one who will come for- 
ward iand advance to any amount, and save 
me from some measure of dishonour — but 
then you must consent to marry him — will 
you do this for your father, and spare your 
mother all the anxiety which must follow when 
she becomes aware of the truth ?" 

Ah, poor Helen ! he has you in his toils, 
the well-oiled trap-door silently gapes for you 
— had the arch-liar been able or forced to 
speak the truth, he would have said, that the 
best thing for him would be, that his memory 
should die with himself — had he stated the 
result of^ his clearings, he would have named a 
handsome sum put into his hands, at the ex- 
pense of hundreds of young trees, and to the 
injury of the estate for many years — ^money 
which was soon dissipated in gambling and 
its attendant vices. He, to affect to shrink 
from disgrace and dishonour ! why, they were 
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epithets affixed to his name by those who 
knew him, as familiar as household words. 

" Speak, Helen, what will my daughter 
do ?" 

" Oh, papa," she replied, with tearless eyes, 
but in an agonized tone, ** take my life freely, 
but do not sell me — ask anything but this." 

** Of course," he retorted, beginning to feel 
irritated that she did not at once comply ; 
" your life is useless to me, so you oflPer it — 
there is but one request I make, therefore you 
promise all but that." 

"Is there then no other way?" she asked, 
greatly terrified even at her own terror, and 
slightly moved. 

** None — but I give you three days for re- 
flection, and will do my best to hinder Lord 
Hurstwood from coming; in the meantime, 
and if you consent, I promise also to postpone 
the marriage as long as I can." 

To Helen this concession seemed a boon 
beyond all expectation. " Papa," she said, 
" I am not very well nor very strong — perhaps 
I do not see my path quite clearly at present 
— but if my happiness would be the only sa- 
crifice, I think I could freely make it for you 
—only — but my head swims," and she fainted. 
' He laid her on the sofa, and so death-hke 
did she look in her young beauty, that for a 
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moment his cruel resolve faltered ; but mut- 
tering " she will soon recover," he entered Mrs. 
Templeton's room, and told her that Helen 
was not well ; but when Constance attempted 
to follow her, he held her forcibly back, say- 
ing, while his brow was stern and lowering, — 

" Folly enough there already — ^you stay — 
and mark me, if I find you influence Helen 
against my firm determination, tremble at tfae 
consequences." 

She looked at him till even his angry eyes 
fell ; but she uttered not a word ; and as he 
descended the grand staircase, he heard her 
voice asking at Helen's door, " How is she, 
dear mamma ?" and then it closed, and when 
she and her mother, a few hours after, entered 
the dining room, Helen slept. 

** Ah, there is Mr. Victor come to luncheon ; 
though I am always glad to see him, how I 
wish it had been Ashley or any of those dear 
Vernons," exclaimed Constance. 

" I echo your wish most truly," rephed her 
mother, who was, however, thankful to see a 
messenger from the Hermitage now a daily 
event ; for Mrs. Terapleton found her beau- 
tiful vision in Victor Morton, and this day she 
was especially glad to see him. She had 
learned all from Helen ; and though she her- 
self M as convinced that what her htisband had 
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SO plausibly represented, was a cunningly de- 
vised fable, she was by no means sure she had 
proved this to Helen, who indeed seemed so 
completely subdued and wretched, that Mrs. 
Templeton was dreadfully alarmed both for her 
health and reason. She began to fear that, 
tried as the poor thing had been, she would 
become a passive victim to her fathar's wiles, 
and she resolved no longer to hesitate about 
attempting her plan — time was now precious, 
and Helen must not be lost through her vacil- 
lation. 

Her letter to Lord Hurstvvood, though sent 
more than a week ago, with orders to be for- 
warded, had received no reply — so from that 
quarter she had no hope of assistance. Had 
she known that the worthy Cooper had played 
postman, she might still have paused. A per- 
sonal appeal would have been hazarded, and 
all might have been changed — ^^but now hours 
and minutes were flying by, while she was in- 
active ; so she at once [assed the Rubicon, by 
giving Victor a packet she had previously 
prepared, which contained the following lines 
to Mr. Morton, and a letter to Reginald. — 
*'The die is cast — forward the enclosed ex- 
press to Reginald — it is to summon him to 
us, and without delay, or all will be lost. Any 
suggestions your kindness and experience may 

VOL. ir. o 
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eflfer, as^ to haw he 'can come and where re- 
main, act upon, and believe us all deeply your 
debtors." 

To Reginald she wrote thus. — " Read my. 
letter to the end before you presume to judge 
me. Reginald ! events have very recently oc- 
curred, which have increased our difficulties 
and sorrow a hundred-fold. Unless you step 
in to save her, Helen is lost — lost to happiness 
as .well as to you. You must not delay an 
hour after you resld this, or she who loves you 
only, will be given to another. Her miserable 
mother implores you to c6m«-^ — to come clan- 
destinely, and take her away. Think how im- 
minent must -be her danger — how fearful her 
peril, when I — I, whose only pride was my 
children — whose only joy was their presence, 
entreat you not to desert us in this bitter ex- 
tremity. And oh, Reginald, my son, if I am 
wrong — but surely you cannot think so — let 
not my error be visited on my guiltless, per- 
secuted girt/* 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

^ " And by my word, the bonny bird 

In danger shall not tarry." Campbell. 

Mr. Morton, leaving instructions with his 
servahts, on whose discretion he could fulJy 
depend, started without delay for Reginald's 
abode, carrying this precious document with 
him. He had pretty accurately guessed what 
would be required of him, and had prepared nil 
accordingly. He had money, and he knew 
how to spend it, for others as well as himself ; 
four horses met him at the various stages, and 
the same were ordered for his return — and 
thus, travelling all night, the better to conceal 
his movements, by six the next morning he 
reached the small cottage occupied by Regi- 
nald. 

And now, asr he drew near to the gardun- 
gate, the horrible fear, suppose he should be 
away, or ill, arose in his mind, which had pre- 
viously been busy with many other thoughts. 
'' Thank hpaven I'' he cried aloud, as attracted 

f- 2 
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by the unusual appearance of a carriage-and- 
four, Reginald, ever an early riser, and now 
busily engaged in preparing a paper for his 
publisher, looked over the blind. Seeing that 
the new arrival was, Mr. Morton, his tried and 
valued friend, he hastened out, exclaiming, " In 
the name of all that is unexpected, tell me 
w hat brings you here, and in such post-haste 
style r 

" I came because my horses would come," 
was the cheerful reply, for he was anxious to 
state his real object without alarming Reginald, 
who still looked as if he had b^en an invalid ; 
" but will your cottage afford a cup of 
coffee ?'' 

" Co pie, in at once, and see," was his an- 
swer. 

" First let me give my orders to the pos- 
tilions," which were, to secure four fresh 
horses, and in ten minutes' time to have them 
ready for starting — he then followed Reginald ; 
and as quickly as possible, Gretchen, who 
prided herself on the excellence of her coffee, 
had a comfortable meal prepared, and having 
supplied Mr. Morton's need, for he had taken 
scarcely any refreshment since he left home, 
Reginald proceeded to question his guest 
about Seabrooke, though the name perpetually 
hovering on his lips was left unpronounced. 
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" I heard from Mrs. Tenipleton yesterday/' 
said Mr. Morton, taking the plunge. 

" I hope she — that all of them are well " — 
and he stopped with a sigh. 

" Yes, pretty well — Miss Constance has, I 
hear, been rather an invalid. Victor is almost 
a daily guest there, or at Forest Hill, and 
brings news of the whole parish. The truth is, 
I have a little commission from Mrs. Teni- 
pleton, but without your help, I shall not be 
able to succeed." 

" In all things command me freely — what 
can I do?" he asked, with a quivering lip and 
beating heart. 

" It is to accompany me back to the Her- 
mitage, and " — but Reginald impetuously in- 
terrupted him, exclaiming — 

" There is something the matter with Helen 
— tell me — tell me — but, for mercy's sake ! do 
not say she is ill." 

" She is not," replied Mr. Morton with 
emphasis; " but she is ill at ease — there 
is talk of a marriage — stop," he added gravely, 
indeed , sternly, for Reginald's looks became 
wild, as he made a passionate movement — 
" stop, Mr. West, listen to me, and do not by 
any mistimed vehemence frustrate what her 
friends have arranged — you are summoned by 
her mother to save her — to carry her away — to 
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marry her-^do you now understand ? but you 
do not " — for he perceived that Reginald by 
no means comprehended the extremity of the 
case — he, therefore, proceeded more plainly — 
" unless you can resolve to do this, she will be 
given to Lord Hurstwood, without delay or 
pity — do you refuse ?" 

" Refuse ! Great God, no — refuse !" and he 
started up, " why do we lose a moment ? — 
sweet, dear Helen — ^refuse to take you to my 
heart as my cherished wife ! thus called for, 
I would hasten from the other side of the 
globe — what may be going on even now — 
why delay when time is so precious ?'* 

"It is precious, but we have enough for 
otir purpose — and since my arrival, another" 
idea has presented itself. Your good land- 
lady is, I know, the attached nurse of this 
poor young lady ; now the step we are delibe- 
rately about to take, requires very strong 
reasons to render it justifiable, and anything 
we can do to lessen its impropriety, ought not 
to be neglected. She must, therefore, ac. 
company us, and return with you and this 
sweet girl — for your marriage must be delayed 
till the requisite measures have been taken — is 
that a good amendment ?" ' 

" Good !" said Reginald, wringing his hand, 
" it does you honour ; and I know she will 
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go if possible — so that must be ascertained 
directly." 

But Mr. Morton, seeing that he scarcely knew 
what he did or said, advised him to pack a few 
needful things, while he consulted Madariie 
Stopsel, whose husband willingly yielding 
his consent, she was ready for her short 
absence almost as soon as Reginald. Stopsel 
was told to have all ready for Helen, as Gretchen 
would not suppose failure, and he was also to 
inform Mr. Vernon of what had occurred ; and 
again they sped back, reaching a small village, 
a few miles from Seabrooke, towards the dusk 
of the evening, when Reginald took care not 
to be recognised, and reached the Hermitage 
quietly and unnoticed in Mr. Morton's carriage, 
which was awaiting them. 

Vain would be the attempt to describe 
Reginald's horror, indignation, and grief, on 
learning the mere outlines of this attempt on 
Helen's happiness — the particulars of which 
Mr. Morton did not know. Till he foimd him- 
self thus suddenly threatened with her loss, he 
had not been conscious that hope still lingered 
in his heart — ^had not been aware that this had 
insensibly given him courage and patience ; he 
now felt, that were any fatal event to deprive 
him of her — iife would lose all its attractions. 
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and that he would thankfully close his eyes on 
it, and die. 

Again and again did he peruse Mrs. Tern- 
pleton's letter of entreaty ; and again and 
again did he to himself, and aloud, promise, 
that she should never, never repent of her 
confidence in him. 

'' Can nothing be done immediately ?" he 
inquired, as soon as they reached the Her- 
mitage. 

** jSothing," replied his host; "very early 
tomorrow, Victor will see Mrs. Templeton ; he 
will probably breakfast there, for he is of ne- 
cessity partly in our confidence, but he has 
been well trained to discretion, so fear iiot 
him. Let us act in all things rationally, so 
as to diminish the chances of failure. We 
now need refreshment and rest ; we nmst take 
both. To-morrow night will decide all — and, 
like wise generals, we must be cool and on 
the alert, to meet and defeat whatever may 
impede us. Miss Templeton will, of course, 
reuiain with her nurse, till you are married — 
you must go elsewhere." 

" I ought to be transported with joy at this 
most unexpected fulfilment of my dearest 
wish; and yet there are two causes which op- 
press me to agony/' said Reginald, and he 
looked melancholy and dispirited. "First, 
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this sweet injured innocent is driven to take a 
step by both of us equally condemned, ahke 
o|)posed to our feelings of propriety. And 
then, when this precious gift is mine — mine to 
love and cherish, and retain while life lasts — 
think you, Mr. Morton, I am not painfully re- 
, minded, that she gives herself to a beggar — 
to one who is himself living on the generosity 
of others ? To work for her, heaven knows ! 
Mould be one continual pleasure, could I do 
so with success — but — " He stopped and hid 
his face in his hands. 

*' When you have real troubles to contend 
with, ^ Mr. West, and especially when you 
need all your presence of mind and resolution 
to rescue her you love from misery, it seems 
scarcely wise to conjure up ideal trials, or by 
dwelling on them to incapacitate yourself for 
unusual exertion. Permit me to conclude," 
said Mr. Morton, seriously, as Reginald at- 
tempted to speak, " you love this young lady ?'* 

" More than life, more than life," muruiured 
the poor fellovv ; disregarding the interruption, 
his friend continued, — 

" She loves you — a frightful danger me- 
naces her. You alone can save her. Not' 
only that, you alone can make her happy. 
Young gentleman, this, then, is not the time 
to listen to the suggestions of a foolish pride. 
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You are now called upon to stifle every selfish 
consideration, and cast aside all these artificial 
impediments. In short, my dear friend," said 
he, kindly, and approaching Reginald, "you 
are to take this book, and use the contents, 
whenever they are wanted to add to her com- 
fort." 

Reginald was completely overcome with 
this delicacy and kindness ; he tried to speak, 
but could not, and repeatedly pressed the 
generous hands that came thus loaded. 

" Come, come," said Mr. Morton, himself 
much aflPected, but assuming a cheerful man- 
ner — " old as I am, I would give a thousand 
pounds readily, eagerly, to save her loving 
heart from the least pang — but you have the 
privilege of protecting her from all. And now 
we understand each other, so good night." 

Whether Mr. Morton slept well, we pause 
not to ask — certainly, Reginald did not. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

•' She is won ! we are gone, over bank, bush, and scaur. 

Scott. 



I 

Victor breakfasted at the Priory, not a 
little wondering at the brisk correspondence 
which had suddenly sprung up between the 
lady there and his father. For, though he 
knew that it was caused by some fresh trial 
to Helen, in which Mr. West was deeply con- 
cerned, he little suspfected what the denouement 
was likely to be. 

The note he brought from Mrs. Templeton 
was to this effect : The Colonel was going 
to the Hall, to fix the next day for Loi*d 
Hurstwood's visit, and Helen's acceptance of 
him would follow, but he would return- to 
dinner. Mrs. Templeton would have an in- 
terview with Reginald, before twelve, at the 
Hermitage. 

The intervening time was passed by the two 
gentlemen in settling their plan of operation, 
which would be submitted to Mrs. Templeton, 
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for the underlined words in her note proved 
that she expected no respite or change. 

Punctual to the time, she arrived, and ter- 
rible was her emotion on first seeing Reginald. 
But ,she soon became composed, at least, in 
appearance, and requested that Mr. Morton 
would favour them with his presence ; for, 
deeply interested as his friendship had made 
him in this transaction, his experience and 
calmness would materially aid in avoiding all 
danger of disappointment. 

Their plan was this : Mr. Morton and 
Gretchen were to remain at the gate leading 
to the private garden. She knew both the 
spot, and the trick of opening the spring, 
should that be found shut. Reginald was to 
enter by the upper conservatory at eleven, and 
there take Helen from her mother's hands. 
"And, oh! Reginald," said that sad but 
tearless mother, ''cherish my child — never 
by look or thought reproach her for this act, 
of which she yet knows nothing; but re- 
member the alternative, and thank God for. 
permitting these means of rescue! Promise 
me this, and I shall trust you." 

" I swear by all man holds sacred, that I 
will be her loving, gentle husband, to the end 
of our days !" and a sensation of joy tilled his 
hearty and shone out in his pale face, as he 
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thought that the being he loved so devotedly, 
and, till lately, so hopelessly, would be his 
own. 

Quite satisfied now that the matter had 
proceeded thus far without obstacle, that she 
had remained firm to her purpose, and most 
grateful for the delicate thought and feeling 
that had secured the motherly attendance of 
her faithful Gretchen, with whom she held a 
short conference, Mrs. Templeton, in compa- 
rative peace, returned to the Priiory. 

" And now for Helen," thought the anxious 
mother, so completely roused by the danger of 
her darling, that she seemed scarcely to fear 
even her husband. She cared for nothing 
but the safetv of Helen : and to secure that, 
was prepared to brave everything. All else 
was, for the moment, indifferent to her ; and 
gratified with her success hitherto, she, with 
almost cheerful looks, joined her daughters at 
luncheon. 

Constance was surprised at her mother's 
manner, for knowing the cause of her father's 
alisence, she was half wild with apprehension, 
as to the effect the proceedings of the next 
day would have on Helen's destiny. 

As to poor Helen herself, she seemed to 
have sunk into an apathy that was more 
alarming to her sister than the most violent 
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demonstrations of grief ; from the vehemence 
of the latter some resistance might be ex- 
pected — but what hope was there, when she 
seemed unable to pflfer any opposition ? 

Oh ! how long did the day seem to Mrs. 
Templeton ! how impatiently did she si^ for 
the hour which should remove one of her 
idols from all danger of injury. 

At length came dinner-time ; at first, the 
meal seemed to pass as usual. Constance had 
lost all that sparkling vivacity which brought 
sunshine among them — and all were now 
silent and gloomy. Mrs. Templeton sat lost 
in her own thoughts and anxieties ; Helen, as if 
unconscious of everything — even the servants, 
who were partly cognizant of what was pend- 
ing, moved about with more of the solemnity 
of waiters at a funeral, than with that brisk 
and smiling alacrity which generally charac- 
terized them. 

Under all these circumstances, it was per- 
haps to be expected that Colonel Templeton, 
when alone with them, should draw their at- 
tention to the present time, and to their actual 
position, which he did by remarking with a 
sneer, 

" We are a most lively set, quite an agree- 
able family party. I only hope Lord Hurst- 
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wood may not find our spirits too overpowering 
when he lunches here to-morrow." 

Helen mournfully turned her face towards 
him, and sighed deeply, but did not speak. 
Constance felt the colour mount to her brow, 
and courageously said, 

" I hope, papa — " 

But what she hoped, none ever knew, as he 
rudely interrupted her by saying — 

" I have neither the inclination to listen to 
disobedient speeches, nor to have my will 
disputed by my ill-directed daughters ; this 
evening I shall hold some conversation with 
you," looking at Helen, who, however, now 
gave no signs of attention. 

" Not this evening, 1 entreat of you, 
Lionel," petitioned Mrs. Templeton ; for her 
heart seemed to die within her, as she glanced 
from the statue-like countenance of Helen, to 
the angry one of her husband, and thence to 
the decanters by which he was surrounded. 

"Well, to-morrow, then, and directly after 
breakfast ; 1 have a little information to give 
her regarding Lord Hurstwood's munificent 
intentions and plans, which will tell greatly 

in his favour." 

Since the conversation he had held with 
her, when he made up a sentimental fable, 
artfully appealing to her feelings, he had care- 
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fully avoided the subject. His policy was, to 
take her silence as consent, and to hurry her 
into a promise just before his Lordship's ar- 
rival, so as to leave her no alternative but to 
ratify it, in the presence of the latter ; to- 
morrow would, therefore, suit him better. 

Constance fondly put her arm round her 
sister, and Mrs. Templeton rising without 
making any comment on her husband's' 
speech, they all left the room; the Colonel 
soothing his irritation, as well as he could, 
with his wine, which daily seemed to become 

his most favourite solace. 

* 

**We are all looking weary," remarked 
Mrs. Templeton, as she dismissed the tea- 
equipage ; her pulses telling her that the hour 
— the important hour — was fast approach- 
ing. " 1 have lately had wretched nights, 
and so has poor Helen ; we shall be obliged, 
1 fear, to leave you very early to your own re- 
sources, Coneitance — arid do not let Ruth 
disturb your sister ; when you dismiss her, let 
her go to bed." 

Helen languidly rose to bid them good 
night, and left the room. They exchanged 
looks, and were silent for a fow moments, 
when Constance said — 

" Is she to be lost without one more 
effort ?" 
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" No, dear child, while there is the least 
chance, we will not relinquish the task, we 
must both make one more trial in her behalf ; 
but it is • cruel as well as useless, under the 
idea of sympathy, for us to harass her to-night ; 
so kiss me, darling, and early as it is, take 
my blessing and wishes that you may find 
rest/' 

" You must let me be your physician for 
once, dear mamma, and I shall take upon me 
to prescribe one of Mr. Curtis's infallible 
draughts — ^you may safely take it, as I know 
of ' what it is composed. I think it will send 
you to sleep — ^to-morrow," she said with a 
shudder, " we shall need all our strength, both 
of mind and body." 

Constance had a little plan of her own, 
which this early separation greatly fadlitated. 
She had resolved to write to her father, since 
he would not permit her to speak ; and she 
meant so to plead for poor Helen, that he must 
relent — she intended so to entreat, that he 
could not refuse ; and encouraging herself to 
hope all from her affectionate eloquence, she 
the more readily allowed Helen to retire with- 
out trying to comfort her. 

Mrs. Templeton, who generally dispensed 
with personal service, and rang whenever she 
required it, entered her boudoir and locked the 

▼OL. II H 
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door, to feel safe from aU intrusion ; she thence 
passed to the conservatory, and opened the one 
abready described as leading to Helen's present 
sleeping apartment. 

It seemed to her, as if every thing she heard 
and saw tended to deepen her resolve, and 
give her strength to carry it out ; and when 
she looked at Helen, what a sight for a loving 
mother met her anxious eyes ! She sat on a 
low chair, leaning her head on the back, her 
arms hanging by her side- — her eyes were open, 
but she appeared unconscious of everything ; 
even her mother's entrance, by the concealed 
opening, failed to rouse her. 

Mrs. Templeton approached, and gently laid 
her hand on her head ; a slight shudder alone 
gave indication of sensibiUty. 

" Helen, Helen !" cried her mother, really 
terrified — still Helen took no notice. 

" Merciful heaven ! what new trial awaits 
me," she ejaculated, kneeling by her daughter, 
chafing and caressing her cold hands. 

" Mother, grieve not," slowly broke from 
her pale lips, but the voice sounded strange 
and hollow — ^' it is good to die." 

" Talk not thus, my darhng," cried her 
mother, laying her head on her bosom, and 
removing the glossy hair which hung heavy 
on her brow — ^then, believing that she required 
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some powerful stimulus to enable her to shake 
off this frightful apathy, she added, with a 
deliberate pUrpose, very abruptly — "I bring 
hope, my child — do you hear me? — I bring 
hope and rescue." 

" Rescue !" she said, now slightly moved ; 
" rescue, and hope ?" she repeated. 

" Yes, both, if you will but rouse yourself 
to assist me." 

" I can do anything to escape this fate," she 
replied, quite able to listen, and with a look of 
intelligence in her eyes, " but how can so great 
a blessing be gained?" 

" With Reginald's help," said her mother 
slowly, " aU could be gained." 

She started — she almost screamed. 

" Hush !" whispered Mrs. Templeton, having 
now to lay the spirit she had evoked ; " yes, 
Reginald — ^he is at hand — ^will soon be here to 
save you, to take you away ; rouse yourself 
thOToughly^ and Ksten to me, and try to under- 
stand me." As she said these words, oh 
blessed sight ! Helen burst into tears and wept 
abundantly, nor did her mother try to check 
her ; but when her sobs became fainter, she 
proceeded to say, as calmly as she could, " You 
have known enough of me to be sure, that I 
should never even countenance^ much less as- 

H 2 
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sist in, or advise, any thing that would reflect 
on DQy children's reputation." Helen was 
silent, but evidently attending to every word ; 
and thus encouraged, her mother went on. 
'' Our duties sometimes seem to clash. I say 
seem, for I much doubt whether they ever do ; 
it may be, that some feeling, half revealed, or 
only half understood, inclines us to one or the 
other ; or because we, really and honestly, do 
not comprehend all the word duty involves. 
Now, I firmly believe it to be my duty to save 
you from this contemplated marriage." 

" Dearest, best ihamma," murmured Helen, 
kissing her. And seeing the success of her 
rather lengthy exordium, on which she had 
purposely dwelt, in order to fix Helen's 
thoughts, she proceeded more rapidly : " In 
short, I never will consent to it. While you 
were left unmolested, I never should have 
thought of such an opposition to your father's 
will, as to have sanctioned your marriage with 
Reginald, much as I love and respect him ; 
but now, I command it. And — hush ! do not 
speak — and this night, in company with our 
faithful Gretchen, he will take you away, and, 
directly the law permits, marry you, which, 
however, cannot be before the expiration of 
three weeks." 

Breathless with astonishment at all she 
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heard, almost giddy from the rapidity with 
which she had been raised from the depths of 
despdr, and been told to hope ; Helen gazed 
at her mother for a minute before she could 
find words, and then, while her face, lately so 
ghastly pale, became crimson from some hid- 
den thought, she said, — 

" Elope ! oh ! mother, must I encounter 
that disgrace ?" 

" Yes — elope, or what word you please, 
Helen ; either submit to that, or consent to 
marry Lord Hurstwood." 

" And Reginald, oh ! what will he think of 
me ?" and again she wept. 

" He will think that you are an ill-used, help- 
less girl, whom he is bound, by any method that 
is not disgraceful, to serve — and this is the only 
one — he will also think that your sorrows 
and misfortunes bind him, by every motive, to 
protect, love, and honour you. Yes, Helen, ho- 
nour you ; for where is her purity, who gives 
her hand where her heart cannot accompany 
it? where her truth, who swears to love, 
when she has already none to give ?'* 

" Dear mamma !" said Helen, and again a 
faint tinge coloured her cheeks; "then you 
give me to Reginald, freely, cheerfully." 

"Yes; freely, cheerfully, gratefully. And 
now, lose no time ; look out your darkest 
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wrapper ; give me a few things you will im- 
mediately require ; for," looking at her watch, 
'* the time draws near:" 

Helen trembled so violently, that her mo- 
ther was forced to do every thing for her ; 
she' herself was firm and self-possessed. But 
even while fearing lest Helen's nerves and 
courage should fail them at the extremity, she 
remarked a light in the eyes, and a movement 
about the countenance, which shewed that the 
name of Reginald had not lost its talismanic 
influence. 

When all was ready, she took her mother's 
hand, and, kneeling, kissed it reverently, say- 
ing, "Bless you, mother, for all you have 
done for me. And, oh ! God grant that this 
last crowning act may not involve you in 
greater sorrow ! if I thought it, I have cou- 
rage to face every thing." 

" Fear not for me," replied Mrs. Templeton. 
" I am sure that in acting thus, I do my duty ; 
but now, wait here courageously alone, one 
minute," as she heard several clocks tell the 
hour ; and, going into the conservatory, she 
opened the garden entrance just in time to 
admit Reginald. 

He was very pale — but he looked resolved 
and stern. 

" Where is sh6 ?" he whispered. 
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" Here/' was the hushed reply, for Helen 
had glided out from her room, the moment she 
heard his step. 

He lifted his hat for a moment, and the 
shaded light fell full on his pale face and gUt- 
tering eyes. Helen also mechanically raised 
her veil — ^and once more they looked in each 
other's faces — both so young, so beautiful! 
both so worn, so sad ! 

" Helen 1" 

" Reginald." 

'' Dear Helen !" opening his arms, and she 
fell on his bosom. He pressed her convul- 
sively to his heart, and looking at her, said in 
a low but solemn voice, " mine 1" then, again 
raising his hat, he added, with deep rever- 
ence, " mine, whom I swear to protect and 
cherish ; and, as I deal by you, so may God 
deal with me !" 

" Amen !" said Mrs, Templeton, deeply 
touched. " Kneel, my children, and may the 
blessing from on high be with you now and 
for ever. Reginald, I trust you with some- 
thing more precious than life, but I have nei- 
ther doubt nor fear. Tal^e this," giving him 
a small packet; ''consult with Mr. Morton 
about the contents. Now, kiss me, my son, 
kiss me, my daughter, and, farewell !" She also 
gave him the small bag she had filled from 
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Helen's wardrobe, watched them till they 
were lost in the gloom and windings of the 
shrubbery, and locked the door. 

Then, and not till then, did a reaction take 
place. She had strength to place her lamp 
safely on the table, and then she must have 
fainted ; for when she recovered it was nearly 
one o'clock. 

She bathed her face and hands in cold 
water, and approaching her dressing-table to 
prepare for bed, saw a phial and slip of paper ; 
on the latter was written : " This is one of 
the draughts Mr. Curtis sent me — it will be 
of use, dearest mother, and send you to sleep 
—take it, and good night : C. F. T." And, 
after Mrs. Templeton had undressed, she 
swallowed the draught, simply because she 
had not the power to reflect, or the strength 
to dispute even a written order; and soon 
after, over-tasked and exhausted nature sank 
into a repose which lasted for many hours. 
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CHAPTER X. 



" Pry thee, speak ; 



How many score of miles may we well ride 
'Twixt hour and hour ?" — Cymheline, 

Mb. Stopssl, though requested to commu- 
nicate with Mr. Vernon, when he went to 
business, with true German indifference to 
such orders, interpreted the command in his 
own way. 

He first visited his shop, to see that all 
there was right ; and finding that he must 
go into the City, determined to call in the 
Temple as he returned. But it was nearly 
one o'clock when he had concluded his errand ; 
and during the whole of the morning. Ashley 
had been expecting to see his friend. 

As hour after hour passed, and he did not 
appear, Ashley becacqe rather uneasy, for 
Reginald was always so punctual, that he 
feared he was ill — his health being still occa- 
sionally delicate. 

Twelve boomed out St. Paul's ; twelve was 
echoed by the giants of St. Dunstan's, and re- 
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peated^oprano, contralto, and basso, from the 
numerous clocks all around — half-past — still 
no Reginald, still no note or messenger. 

Ashley could wait no longer — but leaving a 
message, in case they should pass each other 
on the road, he set oflF to see after him. Ar- 
rived at the cottage, he was much relieved to 
hear that Mr. West was well, but out. In 
reply to his further questions, Mr. West, 
the servant said, with a slight increase of 
dignity in the flutter of her cap-ribbons, had 
that very morning, before seven o'clock, gone 
off with four horses ! 

" Four horses ?" 

" Yes, Sir, four — and my Missus." 

" Speak plainly," said Ashley, rather an- 
grily. 

But the ribbons this time waved, indeed, 
it may more properly be said, tossed with in- 
sulted majesty. 

" Well, Sir, I cwinot speak more plainer 
— ^four horses, my Missus, and a strange gen- 
tleman." 

Hopeless of extracting information, he next 
asked, but more gently — " And left no mes- 
sage for me ?" 

" Not as I know of. Sir." 

" Nor said when he should return ?" 

" No, Sir — ^but Missus., did — his room is to 
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be clean turned out, and got ready for a lady 
— and they are to bring her to-night." 

" Well," ^aid Ashley, half aloud, " then 
patience and wait/' And his handsome face 
resumed its usual expression of serenity — so 
that the offended ribbons no more vibrated 
with anger ; and the wearer told her confidant, 
the young lady who did the work next door — 
in genteel parlance, the general servant — that, 
" not 'aving an 'art as 'ard as hiem, them fine 
eyes of his'n made sad avick of it." 

While Ashley was thus philosophically sum- 
moning patience, and resigning himself to 
ignorance and his fate, Madame Stopsel's 
German servant made her appearance; and 
from her he received a confirmation of all 
the other had said, with the important addi- 
tions, that her Master had a message for him, 
and that the stranger had left a cwd. 

Silently denouncing the stupidity which 
ribbons, and cap too, covered up, Ashley 
rushed into the sitting-room, and seized Mr. 
Morton's card, on which he had written in 
French — " Expect them to-morrow morning 
— Miss Templeton returns with them — a 
letter will tell you more." 

" Helen here ! Good heavens ! what can 
it mean — a letter — ah I that will explain, 
and it probably now lies on my 'table " — for 
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Mr. Morton, who had not forgotten anything, 
had, even while travelling, scrawled a few lines 
of explanation to Ashley, which he posted at 
the nearest place he passed. 

Jumping into the cab, Ashley was whirled 
back to town, and had the mortification of 
hearing that Mr. Stopsel had called during 
his absence — but there lay the precious letter 
which was to unravel the mystery ; for though 
of necessity short, Mr. Morton gave him all 
the information that was most important. A 
note, with little more than a few incoherent 
words, from Reginald, lay by its side, adding 
little to his knowledge, but a great deal to his 
amazement. 

As he read, Ashley became almost dizzy 
with wonder. Helen flying from her father's 
house, and at her mother's command, and vdth 
Reginald ! was a picture he could hardly be- 
lieve real — ^but real it most assuredly was. 

And now what could he do to help them ? 
for as to attending to business, that was im- 
possible — no, he would dedicate himself and 
his time to their service — and how could he 
best shew his zeal ? 

First, he would endeavour to see Mr. Stopsel, 
and learn, if possible, something more precise. 
So, fairly yielding to his impulse, oflF he set 
once more, fo do, he knew not exactly what. 
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except that he was resolved to be at Hamp- 
stead, to meet the travellers on tbeh: arrival. 

He then remembered that Reginald must 
give up his lodgings to Helen, and, of coarse, 
remain his guest ; so back he went to settle 
for his accommodation, and once more en route 
for Stopsel. From him he learned little that 
he particularly cared for, beyond the in- 
formation contained in Mr. Morton's letter> 
except that Gretchen had left strict injunc- 
tions for everything to be done . and arranged, 
that could tend to make her dear young lady 
comfortable. 

" Is there anything wanting ?" asked Ash- 
ley, visions of furniture and upholstery floating 
before his " mind's eye " — but Stopsel assured 
him that everything was already very good 
and complete, and that he could not imagine 
any addition needful. 

But, delighted with this thought, which pro- 
mised him occupation for the remainder of the 
day, Ashley for the second time started for 
the Cottage, and was charmed to find various 
deficiencies which he should be so happy to 
supply ; therefore, a luxurious lounging chair 
for the sitting-room, with a pretty work-table, 
and some elegant chimney ornaments, being all 
he could detect as wanting^ or indeed find 
room for, there, he began his voyage of dis- 
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covery in the bed-room. It looked very 
cheerful and very pretty — capital for a young 
bachelor; but where were all the appliances 
and comforts which its future fair occupant 
had been used toP and how could he tell 
what these ought to be? Decidedly, how- 
ever, he could improve the appearance of the 
tpilette-table — and so he did, with several 
costly trifles, which the man who supplied 
the other articles was so obliging as to sug- 
gest: and when this was done, vexed that 
there were no fuithell' improvements to make 
— Uke Alexander, when he wept that there 
were no more worlds to conquer — Ashley 
sighed to think how he should now pass the 
time, before he cotild expect his truant friend. 
To the sitting-room he again descended; 
and as 

'* Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do," 

he beg&n to arrange Reginald's writing table, 
when an unfinished sentence, partly illegible, 
owing to a large blot, which had fallen from 
a pen hastily thrown down, arrested his atten- 
tion. He guessed directly how it was ; Regi- 
nald must have been writing when interrupted 
by Mr. Morton's arrival — and he was right — ^it 
was part of a review which he was preparing for 
a forthcoming number, and whicb> in the hurry 
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of his departure, he had left exactly as when 
he hastened out to welcome his friend. 

"This sheet is precious/' said he, indulging in 
a little bit of sentiment — and he was in the act 
of withdrawing it, when she of the ribbons 
entered — " Lawk, Sir ! pray, pray don't touch 
that — none of us, not. even Missus, dares to 
meddle with Mr. West's table/' 

Respecting her scruples, he laid it down ; 
determined, however, no printer's devil should 
ever defile it with black hands, and already 
fancying he saw it framed and preserved by 
Helen, as a family relic, connected with the 
great romantic incident of her life and Regi- 
nald's. 

Still there were many wearisome hours to 
pass. " Oh ! he would have dinner, he really 
needed refreshment "-^and Mr. Stopsel re- 
turning from his daily duties, Ashley was en- 
^ abled to have a chop and a glass of wine. 

He was ignorant of the time when Reginald 
would start from Seabrooke, even if all went 
right, and now a doubt of that came to his 
rescue ; yes, it really was a relief to be un- 
easy — ^hitherto he had imagined success cer- 
tain, and that id^a had become familiar and 
monotonous — this less comfortable supposition 
excited and roused him. 

The philosophical landlord advised him to 
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go to bed, and permit himself some repose- 
he himself intended to follow his own advice — 
and Mr. Vernon could be called at four — 
three — any hour he liked ; the stranger gen- 
tleman did not arrive till six the previous 
morning. 

No, he thanked him — ^he would be found 
expecting them with his eyes open — the con- 
sequence of which was, that, spite of strong 
resolution and still stronger coffee, aided by 
a volume of German diablerie, — ^the loung- 
ing chair, consecrated to Helen's use, spread 
its arms and tempted him, about four o'clock, 
to sit down for a wink — merely a wink ; and 
at eight, when they arrived, he was sound 
asleep, and only awoke to be aware of the 
bustle made in receiving them. 

He sprang up, and was out in the garden 
in a moment— yes, there they are — there is 
Helen ; Heavens, how changed ! there is Re- 
ginald, pale, but beaming and cheerful ; and 
there is Gretchen, like every German woman, 
cramming ^' Ja, ja," with all sorts of intona- 
tions, into her conversation with her husband; 
her kind round face looking as if she had 
just risen, or, more properly, just awoke — 
which was nearly the truth, for she had slept 
soundly for many hours. 

So wholly unexpected, so very wonderful 
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and sudden, had been the change in Helen's 
destiny, that it was not surprising if she failed 
to realize it immediately. She felt like one in a 
dream ; nor was it till she beheld Reginald, and 
heard his voice, that she was quite convinced 
that what had passed between her and her 
mother was a certainty. Perhaps, indeed, 
she scarcely comprehended the whole truth, 
till she found herself alone with hini, the cool 
night air blowing fresh and reviving on her 
feverish cheeks, and gently rustling among the 
trees in the shrubbery. 

With every sense sharpened by terror, she 
heard the key turn in the door of the con- 
servatory, though they were several paces 
from it ; and the thought then arose, that it 
was, perhaps, the signal of perpetual exile 
from her home — from her mother — from her 
sister ; and she half turned round, as if to re- 
trace her steps — when memory whispered 
"to-morrow!'* and the thought of what then 
awaited her, made her no longer hesitate. 
Trembling, so as to be scarcely able to stand, 
she tottered, rather than walked, spite of the 
encircling and sustaining arm of Reginald, 
who did not venture to address to her one word 
of encouragement, even in a whisper, so greatly 
did he dread lest any imprudence should de- 
prive him of his recently recovered treasure. 

VOL. II. I 
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"All safe," was softly uttered by each 
party as they met ; and then, as quickly as 
they could, they made for the Hermitage, to 
which they were obUged to walk ; and though, 
under ordinary circumstances, the distance 
would not be thought great, all felt they had 
never before found it so far. On their arrival, 
the black servant alone awaited them ; for 
Mr. Morton never needlessly extended his 
confidence; if people found out anything, he 
could not hinder it ; but he did not help them 
to the discovery. Refreshments were spread, 
and some were also ready packed. The car- 
riage and horses they would find at the vil- 
lage already named, where a person, greatly 
bound to Mr. Morton, settled this part of the 
business ; a heavy bribe, and one still heavier, 
being promised, if all went right, secured 
silence and punctuality. 

" I shall drive you,'* said Mr. Morton, who 
had entered with extraordinary zeal and kind- 
ness into the matter, " and see you safely on 
the road to London. Have the banns pubHshed 
directly," he whispered to Reginald, "and 
send copies to that anxious mother the instant 
the ceremony is performed ; — ^use the contents 
of the pocket-book, and another, also freely. 
And now, dear Miss Templeton, we may not 
linger." 
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Helen silently entered the carriage ; her 
companions followed, and they speedily reached 
the spot where the post-carriage waited. 

" Let me have early and constant tidings ; 
God bless you, Miss Templeton; and you, 
too, my brave boy. Take care of that/* di- 
recting Gretchen's attention to the basket; 
" you must not stop for refreshments, so it will 
be useful." 

They step from one conveyance to the other, 
the door closes, and they are ofip, as fast as 
their fresh and impatient steeds can go. 

All was so well planned, and all so well 
succeeded, that they met with not the least 
delay. Helen wept incessantly and silently 
for some time ; she then nestled closer to Re- 
ginald, and slept heavily and motionless till 
nearly four; and when she awoke, she felt 
refreshed, and free from head-ache. Reginald 
fondly kissed her brow, and on her inquiring 
if he had not also slept, he smiled, and pro- 
tested that he was ashamed to say, he feared 
he had. She then entreated him to try and 
obtain more rest, while she kept watch — but 
this was impossible ; so they agreed to talk, 
but gently, so as not to awaken (jiretchen; 
for those who had just met after having been, 
as they thought, parted for ever, were not 
likely to be at a loss for subjects of deep and 

i2 
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engrossing interest. Thus passed the re- 
maining hours, till, as has been related, they 
arrived at the cottage ; when they were met 
by Ashley, who was thoroughly awake in a 
moment. He rushed forward, and met Re- 
ginald with Helen hanging on his arm, to 
whom he was saying, "Welcome, dear one, 
to our home ;" and shaking him warmly by 
the hand, and drawing Helen's disengaged 
arm through his, lie said : 

" Welcome ! welcome ! both of you — all of 
you — how glad I am you have come — what 
an age it seems since I have been expecting 
you — everything is ready for Helen. I pro- 
pose that Madame Stopsel at once see her 
safe in her room — we will then have break- 
fast, for which all is prepared — and by that 
time we shall be quieted down, and fit for 
business — Mr. Stopsel's room is at your ser- 
vice, Reginald, for the present ; but I have 
arranged all for you, with me, in town." 

Glad enough was Helen to lay her weary 
limbs on the comfortable bed, and after she 
had taken some breakfast, she slept — this 
time, the sweet, blessed sleep that refreshes 
both mind and body ; and when, towards 
noon, she awoke, it was with a feeling of se- 
curity from trial and sorrow, such as she had 
long been deprived of. 
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At length, Madame Stopsel entered to assist 
her to dress, and Helen was quite astonished at 
the glow of pleasure with which she heard, that 
the gentlemen would both return to dinner by. 
five o'clock — she, who had lately been so very 
miserable as to have thought future happiness 
impossible — and though she sighed when she 
reflected on her very peculiar position — and 
could scarcely keep back her tears, when she 
remembered the recent scene of her parting 
with her mother, all — all seemed endurable, 
except the fate from which she had fled. 

" Ah ! Miss Helen," said Gretchen, as she 
was looking for some toilette adjunct, which 
all Ashley's care and ingenuity, had failed to 
supply ; " you will miss all your grand things 
here, though how Mr. Vernon remembered 
half he has, surprises me. He has been up 
here, they tell me, routing about, and settling 
the things as well as he could, and very well 
that is — look at those beautiful bottles, and 
those candlesticks — a noble creature he is, and 
always was." 

" Dear Gretchen," replied. Helen, kissing 
her on both her plump cheeks, a mode of salu- 
tation Gretchen particularly affected*; "what 
signify grandeur and pomp, where there 
is not peace. Were it not for the absence of 
my dearest mother and sister, much less than 
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I find here would suffice for my happiness — 
80 never again allude to such trifles." 

While Helen had slept, Reginald gave 
his friend an account of all that had lately 
happened at the Priory, for Helen had fur- 
nished him with the details. 

" Think what a villain he must be," said 
Ashley, vehemently ; " for though he is to be 
your father-in-law — I must say it — to act so as 
to compel such a woman as his wife to decide 
on this measure — " 

" But, surely," rejoined Reginald, jealous at 
this implied censure on his two idols, ''you 
do not blame it ?" 

"Blame it, my dear fellow ! that would be 
an unmanly thing ; I only meant to say that 
he must have tyrannized and persecuted to the 
utmost, or she would never have done what 
1 have repeatedly heard her censure, unless 
there were some such desperate causes as 
those that drove her on. My firm belief is, that 
anjT mother is justified in saving her daughter 
from the degradation that menaced Helen — 
while no girl of delicacy could ever consent to 
it, if she properly understood what real delicacy 
means. Unfortunately, the disgrace and disho- 
nour are so jumbled up with sentimental non- 
sense, of sacrifice, and heroism, and all that 
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jargon, that no wonder many a miserable girl is 
bewildered. Reginald, duties are never antago- 
nistic — ^it is impious to think so," concluded 
Ashley, echoing almost the words of Mrs. 
Tem[deton to Helen. 

** Why, Ashley, you are warm on the sub- 
ject; one would think you held a brief for 
some of these gentle victims." 

"Am I?" he asked smiling; "but now 
about your marriage — before we go to town 
we must have that settled. Here, I trust, 
your sweet bride is safe — ^no chance, I should 
think, of tracing her." 

Reginald looked disturbed. " God forbid ! — 
still, I shall be anxious and wretched till we 
are secure fix)Ti molestation and danger — and 
though you wish me to share your lodgings, 
I think I must settle near here, where I am 
sure to be perpetually hovering." 

" How do you communicate with Mrs. Tem- 
pleton?" 

" I have arranged nothing — time was want- 
ing — at present, through Mr. Morton — and I 
shall avail myself of this channel immediately 
— and look here, Ashley, what he insisted on 
my borrowing — using, was his generous word." 
But, suddenly remembering the packet Mrs- 
Templeton had given him, when they parted, 
and which he may be pardoned for having 
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forgotten till now ; '' let us see what this is, 
and about which I ought to have consulted 
Mr. Morton.'* 

It WHS opened, and contained several papers ; 
the first had the address of a soUcitor, well 
known to Ashley as a most respectable man ; 
to whom Reginald was referred for any infor- 
mation he might require beyond that Mrs. 
Templeton gave. She told him of the man- 
ner in which five thousand pounds had been 
settled ; that, as interest had accumulated, it 
also, from time to time, had been invested — 
so that, except several hundreds which she had 
received on various occasions, when she had 
not thought it right to apply other money to 
her purposes — ^it had remained untouched — 
the interest of the original sum she now wished 
to secure to him and Helen — the accumulated 
interest to be still at her command. How 
business-like, how cautious she had grown, 
since the luckless day when she had given 
herself to Lionel Templeton, and cast her 
splendid fortune at his feet I 

" And so, after all, you have run away with 
an heiress, you lucky fellow,'* cried Ashley, 
gaily ; " but you look as if you hardly knew 
how to welcome this unexpected wealth." 

''You are right. I had intended using 
Mr. Morton's ofier only in case of need, and 
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had been pleasing myself with the idea of 
working for Helen — of letting no one share 
this precious privilege/' 

" And so now, because she will have many 
comforts, without the pain of seeing you worn 
to a thread in procuring them, you are discon- 
tented. Upon my word, you romantic fellows 
are hard to please." 

Reeinald smiled at Ashley's Mentor-like 
lecture, but owned that he deserved it ; and, 
leaving strict injunctions with Gretchen, which, 
she was sure to observe, to let no one enter 
the house who was not well known to her, 
they proceeded to arrange about the marriage ; 
Ashley sliLy remarking, that Miss Lydia Lan- 
guish would proi;iounce this "no elopement 
after all," it was so business-like and method- 
ical; and then, with a look of irresistible 
humour in his handsome eyes, he reminded 
Reginald of the basket of provisions they 
had, by Mr. - Morton's orders, snugly stowed 
in the carriage, and theii three formal and 
tidy little carpet-bags, which followed them as 
they descended, so thoughtful and cosey, till, 
struck with the anti-pathos which had mingled 
with their romance, almost to the utter de- 
struction of the latter, they both laughed 
heartily : — " From the sublime to the ridi- 
culous there is but one step." 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

'• But who the chieftain's rage can tell. 
When, sought frotn loXvest dungeon's cell. 
To highest tower the castle round. 
No Lady Edith there was found ?" 

Lord of the Isles, 

While Mrs. Templeton and Helen were 
having the agitating conversation already re- 
lated, Constance sat down to compose her 
letter of letters, which was to be so irresistible. 
But before she commenced her task, she 
quitted her room to take the medicine to her 
mother, and not finding her, she left it, with 
the few lines found by it. 

Her letter was at length finished, and almost 
to her satisfaction. This done, she went to 
bed; and while Helen, with faltering steps, 
was quitting her home, Constance slept. 

The next morning, when she tapped at 
Helen's ^door and received no answer, hoping 
her sister was asleep, she descended to the 
breakfast-room. The letter was in her bosom,, 
ready^to be given to her father, when she 
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judged the favourable moment had arrived. 
He was much later than usual ; and, glancing, 
as he entered, at the vacant place, remarked, 
" Alone ?" 

"" Yes," she replied ; " Helen is asleep, I 
did not open her door to disturb her ; and as 
I played physician to mamma last night, I 
was not likely to rouse her, and destroy the 
effects of my prescription. And papa,*' she 
continued, in a changed and faltering. voice, 
" as this is the last appeal I shall ever make 
in behalf of Helen, I have written it — my 
courage fiedls when I attempt to speak, and I 
thought, perhaps, you would not reject it on 
one perusal only." 

She took it from the folds of her dress, and 
placed it by him ; as she did so, the mourn- 
ful expression of her naturally bright and 
beaming young fewje struck him — ^its sad 
beauty smote on his heart — ^for he felt he had 
brought the cloud which shadowed its radiance. 
He, however, read the letter, but without 
any visible emotion, and quietly placing it in 
his breast-pocket, continued his breakfast in 
silence. 

Constance felt sick and faint, as she beheld 
her last hope so remorselessly destroyed ; when, 
suddenly voices were heard in the hall, and 
the door was hastily opened by Mrs. Dawson, 
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closely followed by Ruth — both looking pale 
and frightened. The Colonel glanced up aston- 
ished ; but before he could speak, Dawson, in 
a trembling voice, said : " Ruth has just in- 
formed me, Sir, that Miss Templeton is not 
in her room, nor has she even slept there !" 

Constance clasped her hands, and Wildly 
shrieking, " The pond ! the waterfall !" was 
darting from the room, when her father for- 
cibly restrained her. 

" Stay !" he shouted, in a voice of thunder, 
while every evil passion looked out of those 
expressive eyes ; " speak, wench !" seizing and 
almost shaking the terrified Ruth ; " what else 
is gone ?" 

" I do not know, I am not sure," she qui- 
vered forth ; " but several things — bonnet, 
carriage-cloak — ' ' 

He needed no more — it was plain — Helen 
had fled ! and he was perhaps baffled ! And 
uttering a dreadful oath, he dashed up the 
stairs, closely followed by Constance, who had 
directly read his suspicion, and dreaded, she 
scarcely knew what. 

He almost burst-in the panels of the door 
that led to their bed-room, in his wild impa- 
tience making for the most evident entrance^ 
and swept through the apartments like a 
raging hurricane — ^but he found nothing ex- 
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cept confirmation of his fears. He then, with 
hasty strides, approached his wife's sleeping- 
room ; but Constance, brave, loving Constance, 
at once herself, when danger menaced that 
worshipped mother — and unerring instinct 
told her it now did — ^had preceded him ; and 
as he entered, the demon in both face and 
heart, he was art'ested by the sight he beheld. 
. Constance, like some bright and holy angel, 
stood by her mother's bed-side — the old look, 
the old attitude, only more decided and de- 
fiant than ever — with one hand, she warned 
him to stand aloof, while with the other, she 
seemed to shelter her sleeping mother from 
harm — ^it was as though she possessed some 
power more than human, for he stopped as if 
petrified. She softly said, " Hush !" and 
changing her position, pointed to the object 
she was guarding with such vigilant jealousy. 
Mrs. Templeton, having been almost worn 
out with anxiety, and soothed by the draught 
she had taken, in blessed ignorance of her 
danger, was sleeping as peacefully as an infant 
— to the fond eyes that now guarded her, she 
looked unusually lovely, for the habitual melan- 
choly of her expression was changed to one of 
perfect contentment — ^while the cheeks, gene- 
rally too pale, were tinged with a delicate 
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glow, the evidence, perhaps, of incipient fever. 
" Mother, how beautiful thou art !" burst 
from the Ups of Constance, as she knelt and 
kissed the small hand which lay on the quilt 
— and when she arose and looked round, her 
fiather had gone I 

But short time was there for the indul- 
gence of tender or grateful thoughts, as his 
voice was heard raging high and loud in the 
hall ; and pausing fervently to thank God for 
this especial protection of her mother, she 
closed the door, and hastened to inquire, if any- 
thing fresh had been discovered. 

There was nothing — ^but orders were given 
to various individuals to institute the most 
rigorous search, and frequently to report pro- 
gress ; while the Colonel ordered out horses, 
to commence the pursuit of the fugitives, the 
moment he had the least clue to their desti- 
nation. 

London never entered his mind, though he 
was pretty sure that, by some means, Reginald 
had carried her off — and here his habitual 
selfishness and indifference about others, stood 
in his way. Since his separation from Helen, 
Reginald — his means and his plans — had scarcely 
ever been thought of — never inquired after — 
and thus he was completely ignorant of much 
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that would, probably, have guided his search 
successfully. 

Half-an-hour, an hour, still co trace ; when, 
impatient of further delay, and vowing the 
most signal vengeance, he sent for Constance. 

" I beheve you knew nothing of this — 
there, there, do not pester me with heroics — 
I beheve neither you nor your mother do — 
for, by heavens ! if I suspected either of you 
— well, -never mind---I am unable to think. 
YoUj however, must write a note, and send it 
express, directly 1 am gone, to Hurstwood. 
Put off his Lordship's visit--r-he is expeqted 
here — tell him the truth, or invent any he 
you choose — I care not ;" and he set out on 
his fruitless errand. 

CoQ9tance did not &el herself bound to tell 
the truth, nor did she condescend to a false- 
hood ; she merely wrote, '' That circumstances 
induced Colonel Templeton to request that 
his Lordship would postpone his visit, till the 
Colonel could wait on him." 

Letters and notes were, it seemed, not des- 
tined to go safely from the Priory to the Hall 
— the groom, in his zeal to deliver his missive 
without delay, rode so furiously, that his 
horse fell and was hurt, when about half-way ; 
and the man, having to walk the rest of the 
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distance, arrived after Lord Hurstwood had 
set out. 

And here occurs one of those miscalled 
trifles, on which so many results hang — ^we 
might pause and moralize a little, and perhaps 
we ought, only the reader would be sure to 
skip the page — we might refer to the cele- 
brated cup of tea, to show our historical 
learning; we might quote Pope, to shew 
the extent of our poetical reading — we shall 
not do any of these things, which are often 
done, only to fill up the page — but merely 
observe, that, had his Lordship received the 
note, not only would he have kept clear of 
the Priory on this day — but on hearing 
of the flight of his intended bride, he might 
have been too much mortified ever to have 
called again, and then — ah ! let us not anti- 
cipate, but regularly and soberly go on. 

Soon after eleven, Dawson entered Mrs. 
Templeton's room, and found her only just 
awake ; but looking so refreshed, that the kind 
housekeeper almost hated herself, for being the 
messenger of such news as she had to impart. 

"You have slept late, madam," she re- 
marked, " but I hope you feel the better for 

it/' 

" Much better, thank you/' was the reply ; 
and the sound of the first voice she had heard 
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since the important event of the previous 
night, brought the whole scene before her, 
and reminded her of the necessity of caution. 

'' Miss Constance was my doctor/' pointing 
to the phial, " and her remedy has been really 
very successful." 

"Then you heard nothing extraordinary 
last night ?" asked Dawson. 

" I must have slept the moment I went to 
bed," was the evasive reply ; " but I shall 
soon rise, and then have a cup of tea." 

Now, though quite against all precedent 
and rule, that the housekeeper, in a family of 
their rank, should condescend even to recog- 
nize her lady, except when receiving her daily 
orders — such was not the arrangement here. 

Mrs. Templeton, before the permanent ar- 
rival of her daughters, had been much an- 
noyed by the misconduct or fine-ladyisms of 
her waiting-maids, who really had little else 
to do than to be tiresome, owing to her very 
independent habits. She had, therefcare, en- 
gaged a young woman for her children, and 
readily accepted the voluntary ofier of Dawson, 
to attend her for the trifling services she re- 
quired, instead of adding to her trouble, by 
having to keep order between two lady's- 
maids. 

There was a bond between the mistress 
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and this kind woman, which nothing could 
sever ; it had sprung up at their first meeting, 
and had grown stronger every year. Sweet- 
ness, sorrow, patience, and benevolence on 
one side — on the other, attachment, fidelity, 
sympathy. 

" The Colonel has gone off in a hurry this 
morning, madam." 

"Has he!" she neither asked why nor 
where. 

*' Miss Templeton has gonie also," pursued 
Mrs. Dawson, with a quickened pulse ^ but 
no remark or starts as she expected — ^and then,, 
no longer able to bear this irritating insensi* 
bility on the part of her mistress, she added : 
" And, God forgive me ! but I hc^e he will 
not overtake her." 

Still no reply, and thoroughly exasperated, 
she said, sharply ; " Madam, Miss Templeton 
is gone — she has run away, and no one knows 
where." 

Expecting that her lady would now be sure 
to faint or scream, she was almost frightened 
at her silence, and looked fixedly at her. 
Their eyes met — she read it all at a glance, as 
if in a book ; and stooping down, she respect- 
fully pressed her hand, and said stoutly, as 
if to assure her, " The rack should not get it 
from me." 
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•* Thank you, old friend," was the reply ; 
and the bond between them was stronger than 
ever. "Tell Miss Constance that you have 
informed me — nothing more/' 

Constance, meanwhile, had been harassing 
herself almost to a fever; dreading — yet 
longing for — the moment when she should 
meet her mother; and when Dawson informed 
her that her lady had asked for her, she 
added : 

" And, Miss Constance, my mistress knows, 
and wishes you not to speak of it — at least, 
not yet." 

So with downcast eyes and mortified looks, 
Constance met her mother; and hiding her 
face on her bosom, burst into an agony of 
tears. 

"We must talk of this another -time," said 
Mrs. Templeton, with what, to Constance, ap- 
peared unheard-of composure ; " I have given 
orders to have Lord Hurstwood admitted, so 
it will not do to give way now ; he must not 
be dismissed, to hear of this from public re- 
port." 

" I have happily put off his visit, by papa's 
orders," said Constance ; " so you will be 
spared that trial — but, oh ! if the dear Ver- 
nons had but been here now, instead of wait* 
ing till next Uaonth." 

X 2 
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" Let us be thankful, my love, to have them 
then^' replied her mother; and Constance 
wondered more and more that she said no- 
thing about Helen ; till thinking, that she, 
like herself, felt disgraced and implicated in a 
proceeding so at* variance with her ideas of 
propriety ; she became more reconciled to the 
implied wish of keeping silence, and readily 
permitted it to be an interdicted subject ; es- 
pecially, as^ though mortified that Helen's con- 
duct should be publicly canvassed and cen- 
sured, she could not be consistent with her 
well-known opinions, now one she loved had 
braved them, by truly and heartily blaming 
what her sister had done. 

She obtained her mother's permission to 
write to Cecilia Grantham, and entreat her to 
come immediately to them; remarking that 
there was no one, not excepting Caroline Ver- 
non, whose society would do them both so 
much good ; — an opinion to which Mrs. Tem- 
pleton very cordially assented. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

" Duncan Grey cam here to woo— 
Ha I ha ! the wooing o*t." — Burns, 

To Mrs. Templeton's surprise, after what 
Constance had told her, about one o'clock, 
Lord Huxstwood was announced — the orders 
for his admittance not having been counter- 
manded, as she had ceased to expect him. 

After the usual exchange of greetings, and 
a few unimportant remarks, she began to sus- 
pect some mistake, and that, after aU, she 
should have the pain and embarrassment of 
herself telling him what had occurred. 

" I fear," she said, " that a messenger sent 
express by the Colonel's orders, had not reached 
the Hall before you left." 

" Assuredly not ; I left rathdr early, 
having come round by Forest Hill; — but I 
hope nothing painful or unpleasant was the 
cause of such haste." 

** Painful to ourselves only, I hope," was 
the reply ; " though the news will be unplea- 
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sant, I fear, to your Lordship. Miss Temple- 
ton, who, from various circumstances, was 
averse to overtures of marriage from any 
quarter, having failed to convince Colonel 
Templeton that she has a right to be consulted 
— has decided upon using this right — she left 
us last night.'' 

Believing that he had received her letter, 
one which she fancied no man of refined 
feeling would have withstood, and without 
deigning the common courtesy of a reply, ex- 
cept by persisting in a suit which she had 
plainly told him was distressing; she spoke 
with an asperity and pride quite unlike her 
usual graceful gentleness. 

But she had met with more than her match, 
as the Peer, quite cool and collected, said, 
without the least pique of manner, but a 
soup^on of a sneer in his eye — the single 
word: 

" Eloped ?" 

"That, I fear, is the proper term," she 
replied, and wincing, as he intended she 
should. 

" Egad ! a girl of spirit," was the courtier's 
spoken remark, and he actually smiled. " A 
deuced good thing it was before, instead of 
after," was the unspoken thought, as he re- 
membered Lord Ogleby, and smiled again. 
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"I grieve/' began poor Mrs. Templeton, 
tor she felt that her meditated attack, like 
Pyrrhus's elephants, had been turned on her- 
self ; but the man, who, during his long diplo- 
matic career, had been used to turning tables, 
and such political jugglery ; to borrow a mo- 
dem phrase, promptly took the initiative, and 
said, with a well, got-up look of sympathy, 
*' I deeply grieve on your account, my dear 
madam, to hear this— as, from whatever cause, 
prudential, romantic, or heroic, such a step is 
sure to give rise to unpleasant remarks, ill- 
natured censure, or " 

" Pardon me, my Lord," interrupted Mrs. 
Templeton, provoked at the dexterity with 
which he had seized his advantage, and indig. 
nfint at the use he seemed disposed to make 
of it ; " pardon me, if I remind you, that all 
these inconveniences you are so carefully enu- 
merating, would have been avoided, had you 
noticed, as I fully expected you would, the 
letter I judged it due to you to send." 

" To me ! I, in my turn, must ask par- 
don, but I have never had the honour of re- 
ceiving any letter from you." 

"I greatly regret this — ^since its loss has 
been the cause of my judging your Lordship 
unjustly. I can now only repeat, that, know- 
ing my daughter wished to dechne any offer 
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of marriage, and entering into her feelings, 
though her father could not, I wrote, inform- 
ing your Lordship of this disinclination, trusts 
ing both to your deUcacy and honour, as to 
the course you would take ; had you received 
this, oh, how much suflfering would have been 
spared us." 

" I sincerely deplore the unlucky chance 
that prevented it from reaching me ; and I beg 
you to believe, that 1 deeply sympathize with 
you and your family, in this unpleasant occur- 
rence." He was sincere, and she felt it — in- 
deed, she began to think he had not been by 
any means well-used throughout this transac- 
tion, and, woman-like, she was half disposed 
to comfort him ; therefore, when he concluded 
by saying, " May I do myself the honour of 
sending and calUng to inquire after you ?" — 
her reply was quite cordial. " The Colonel 
will, I am sure, feel flattered by this proof of 
your friendship ; to all of us your Lordship 
will ever be a welcome guest" — so he bowed 
respectfully on her extended hand, and de- 
parted. 

"I think I managed pretty well there," 
was his remark to himself, as he rode away ; 
" it wUl not do for me to wear the willow — and 
yet, she is a beautiful creature— very like het 
mother — the same outline, so delicate and 
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graceful ; the same gentle dark eyes^and so 
she thinks she has bUnded mine ! — but I see 
it all — she approves of this flight, that I will 
swear to ; najr, more, she knew of it, perhaps 
arranged it. After all, these women beat us 
out and out — they are politicians and intri- 
guers in the cradle. Bah ! what care I how 
fair she be — but she is very beautiful ;" and 
he rode more thoughtfully home, memory re- 
ealling a face which, in his young days, had 
seemed to him even fairer, and something 
like a sigh arose. 

But shaking off this unfamiliar mood, and 
dismissing these painful visions of th^ past- 
he decided on the line of conduct to be pursued, 
so as to spare his vanity and his pride. Hap- 
pily, the whole affair had been begun and ter- 
minated within so short a space of time, that 
he hoped his own share in the performance 
remained unknown— or so imperfectly, as to 
render any explanation he chose to give rea- 
dily believed. It would not do, therefore, to 
cut the Priory all at once — no — he would let 
them down very gently, and then leave the 
neighbourhood for a period, perhaps negotiate 
an alliance with some young lady, if any smk 
there were, who had no invincible objections to 
marriage from any quarter ; and he smiled, as 
he quoted Mrs. ^Templeton's words. Yes — 
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that would be the least embarrassing, the 
most dignified and satisfactory conduct to pur- 
sue ; and having thus settled the question to 
his liking, he was once more himself ; and so 
effectual had been the indurating effects of his 
worldly and courtly career, that meeting the 
fair Juliet, who profited by the use of her 
mother's pony chaise to drive beyond the 
limits of the village, he entered into a half 
lively, half sentimental chat with that bloom- 
ing nymph, which ended in a gallant invita- 
tion to her, to come and give her opinion of 
the beauty of some rare exotics he had in the 
hot-houses at the Hall; an invitation which 
was at first coyly refused, but finally accepted. 

Now, Lord Hurstwood was neither a villain 
nor a wretch ; those who expect he will turn 
out a Henry the Eighth or a Blue Beard, a 
Charles the Second or a Rochester, or any 
other demon in a modern dress, axe destined 
to be disappointed. He was not even a very 
bad man ; though this avowal may be fatal to 
his claims on our interest. 

It is true he had been dissipated, for he 
began his courtly career while a mere youth, 
when profligacy and intemperance were royal 
favourites ; and as a well-trained courtier, of 
course, they became his also ; so he intrigued, 
he drank, he gambled, and fell in and out of 
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debt, according to his ill-luck, or his father's ge- 
nerosity ; and, like many of his compeers, bade 
fair to lead a short life, though not quite sure 
that it had really been a merry one ; when, at 
last, after much hesitation, and postponing the 
final scene of the farce as long as possible ; 
ht old kings did die and their fat old mis- 
tresses died also — the nation cried, " Ze Boi 
est mort,'^ and some, who interpreted literally 
that crafty quibble, that Kings cannot do 
wrong, put on black ; the courtiers shouted, 
" Five le Boi" and dressed themselves out 
for a coronation. 

At any rate, a new reign began; vice no 
longer stared virtue out of countenance ; was 
no longer so fashionable as to be praised, ad- 
mired, imitatied like a Parisian nouveaute — 
perhaps, indeed, there was quite as much of 
it ; but, whether from policy or police, mat- 
ters not, it discreetly kept out of sight — or 
when it did appear, was no longer, like some 
antique statue, in a state of nudity, but put on 
comfortable and decent covering. 

It was no longer thought a most exquisite 
witticism to run in debt, cheat the wme mer- 
chant, and become more gloriously drunk than 
ever at his expense, perhaps his ruin — the 
discovery had been made, that, take quant, 
sufi^. of impudence, ditto meanness ; and any 
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one coald repeat this true swindler's wit, — 
princes no longer bequeathed their debts to 
admiring posterity, with a modest codicil re- 
commending prompt payment ; nor did great 
men leave mementos of their peccadilloes as 
legacies to a grateful country, to be main- 
tained and provided for at the said country's 
expense. A change had come o'er the spirit 
of the nation's dream ; and, happily , it was for 
the better. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

" There's beggary in the Love that can be reckoned. 

Antony and Cleopatra. 

It happened, that the morning after Helen's 
flight, Cooper had been detained by business 
connected with his duties, till an unusually 
late hour, at the Grange ; and when he arrived 
at the Priory, all was such bustle and excite- 
ment, such astonishment and dismay, that no 
one seemed able to give a coherent account 
of what had happened. From Ruth he ob- 
tained the best information, but even she 
could not tell much ; and he was very closely 
cross-examining her, when he heard the sound 
of the Colonel's voice, giving his orders, with 
all that want of judgment which extreme pas- 
sion generally evinces, and hastened to him. 

At the moment of Cooper's appearance. 
Colonel Templeton was threatening, not only 
Constance, but every member of the family, 
vnth his most direful vengeance, if any com- 
munication should be attempted between them 
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and the fugitive, whom he denounced in lan- 
guage so wildly fierce, as to justify Cooper in 
reminding him of his daughter's presence. 
But this interference in no way tended to allay 
the storm, though it drew it into another 
quarter, namely, on himself, with such unpro- 
voked violence, that the agent, who had fully 
intended to have offered his services, which 
might have been extremely useful, with an 
offended air, kept silent, and quickly with- 
drew. 

" And what think you of this news ?" he 
asked Mrs. Captain, to whom he had related 
the scene which he had just witnessed, and a 
few particulars of its cause, that he had subse- 
quently collected — "what is to be made of 
this ?" 

" Why, it is to bring grist to my mill," she 
boldly repUed, " as everything else that hap- 
pens up there shall, while I have influence, 
and wit to turn it to profit — there is now 
one less in my way. And what says the 
proud pale mother at this stolen march in 
her prim beauty — but perhaps my dignified 
madam knew of it." 

*' Ridiculous," said Cooper ; " as if such 
a thing would be at all hkely : why, I hear 
she is ill, and keeps her bed — though the 
Colonel has been raging and roaring through 
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the house like a tempest. By George ! if 
she had any . hand in it^ and he knew it, I 
believe he would murder her." 

" And serve her right, a poor tame^pirited 
creature. If he dared to use me as he does 
her, I would fire the house over his head — I 
hate her for her meanness. *' 

Come, come," said Cooper, with a sneer ; 

this is rather too bad — do you suppose 
she would put up with it and remain, if it 
were not for those girls ?" 

" Ah ! I will make the place too hot to hold 
that other scornful minx. I have not forgotten 
her impudence about the letter-bag — oh ! 
her letters, truly, must be kept sacred — and 
no one may look at them, it seems." 

" Not inside, and without permission," he 
retorted, seemingly bent on provoking his 
martial relative ; '' and egad ! I think she was 
right — what was it to you and Juliet who 
wrote to her, or what they wrote about ?" 

" It signified much, if I could find out any 
thing to help my purpose. What do you 
suppose I have come down here for ? burying 
myself alive in this detestably dull place, and 
among these old-fashioned fools, who are 
beginning to fancy themselves too good for us 
— 'I teU you, I will stick at nothing y and if 
that pretty Jemmy Jessamy, that darling 
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Hubert Foirester, thinks to escape me, he is 
mistaken — I will stop his philandering at the 
Priory." 

" Now, Maria, you are too absurd ; your 
other schemes are wild enough, but this is 
preposterous. I tell you, it is as hopeless for 
you to think of inducing him to marry Juliet, 
as if you had fixed on the Rector as a son- 
in-law ;" and he laughed heartily at the idea 
of the Doctor, in his canonicals aiad shovel 
hat, making love to that fair impudence. 

" You leave me to manage these matters my 
own way. Why, there is that sly little Mias 
Sinclair playing into my hand, while trying 
for the odd trick herself. But what is going 
on at the Hermitage ?" 

" Nothing, except that Mr. Morton seems 
disposed to purchase Bridgend; I begin to 
think he took the Hermitage merely to be on 
the spot if any property he fancied offered 
itself ; for I know, there is nothing of a house, 
beyond large farms, on his Norfolk estate, good 
as it is — and I think, you must be mis- 
taken as to his ever having seai us on the 
continent — why should he be silent if he 
had ?" 

" Very, true ; still, I do not think I am 
wrong : however, he does oot interest us — 
for that German boy of his was too decp-^ 
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and young Forrester is a batter catch. I 
suppose Ruth will be here to day ?" 

" No, she has nothing to tell — I saw her 
for a few minutes, and it is better to avoid 
exciting suspicion, by keeping quiet." . 

" She is a poor tool," observed Mrs. Cap- 
tain, " and perhaps will plague us, after all ; 
but where do you think this wandering dam- 
sel is ?" 

" Of course, with young West — most likely 
on the borders by this time — and the Colonel 
in hot chase ; but if all is as well arranged as 
the beginning, he will ,have his ride for no- 
thing — and serve him right, for snarling at me 
as he did." 

" He was a hot-headed fool for that — for I 
wiJl venture to say, you could have suggested 
something better than he will imagine." 

" Yes, and for my own satisfaction, if he 
should return unsuccessful, I shall apply my- 
self to the task." And he did so ; and pro- 
ceeding with more coolness and method than 
his principal — through a skilful emissary, 
he traced Reginald from one step to another, 
till he found him at Ashley's^thence to his 
modest lodgings^ where, a few days before the 
marriage, he discovered Helen — and then held 
council with Mrs. Captain, as to what n^ they 
should raafce of their* knowledge. Happily, 

VOL. II. L 
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so convinced were these hateful confidairts, 
that not only was Mrs. Templeton guiltfess of 
having aided in her daughter'^s departure, but 
that she was deeply wounded at the remarks 
to which it exposed her, that they determined 
to keep this discovery to themselves, at least 
for the present — so as to prevent the Colonel's 
interference, who would, and they knew it 
well, have torn Helen away even from the 
altar — and thus their malice w^s made a 
means of furthering Mrs. Templeton's designs, 
while they thought only of more deeply an- 
noying and injuring her. 

But to return to Constance, whom we left 
sad and anxious. When she heard that Lord 
Hurstwood was with her mother, and this in 
spite of her note, the safe delivery of which 
she had never doubted ; she began to fear 
some new catastrophe — though what, she 
could not well imagine, it being difficult to 
fancy anything worse than the scene they had 
lately passed through ; so, finishing her letter 
to Cecilia, she, with that ingenuity in self- 
torturing, not uncommon when the nerves 
are over-excited, and the heart ill at ease, 
began to torment herself with conjectures 
about the effect this fresh disaster would have 
on Hubert and his opinions. She then wan- 
dei^d into Helen's roorn^ the bright thought 
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flashing across her mind — "perhaps there I 
shall find some indication of her intentions, 
which may tend to tranquillize us, some mes- 
sage, some farewell," — but there was none. 
She examined the drawers, still with the same 
ill-success ; only she noticed that a few articles 
of dress seemed to have been hastily removed, 
while the others were Jeft in great disorder. 
Smoothing and arranging these^ she locked 
away every loose or stray object she could 
find, and then again descended, in the eager 
hope that Hubert might have arrived — but 
he had not. Wandering about, unhappy, 
lonely, and with a slight feeling of being neg- 
lected, she entered the garden; but to-day, 
in vain did its rare beauty meet her eyes — in 
vain did the loveliness of nature call her to 
admire it — she, almost an enthusiastic wor- 
shipper of its glories, and its infinite variety 
of attractions, to-day felt them not. Suddenly 
and hastily she ascended the steps that led 
to her mother's conservatory, and rushed to a 
particular plant of Indian origin, under the 
broad leaves of which they all three had 
been in the habit of leaving little notes, con- 
taining information of their movements, which 
they did not choose to leave as verbal mes- 
sages — still the same result — there was no- 
thing to repay the search. And she was 
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diligently employed, at the foot of these same 
steps, trying to ascertain whether the im- 
pression of a small foot could have been just 
made by herself, and whether it was in the 
right direction, when she caught sight of Hu- 
bert m the distance. 

" Yes, it is he — certainly it is," as he drew 
nearer ; " how would he meet her ? — did he 
know P — or had he come because he was still 
ignorant of this last trial ? — ^if he knew, would 
he think that Helen's flight reflected on her ?" 
And as he approached, she was thankful to 
perceive that his look and tone were as kind 
— nay, why conceal the truth ? — as loving as 
ever. Poor Constance ! has it come to this, 
that thou art grateful to see kindness or, if 
thou wilt, love still on that countenance, in 
thy eyes so gldrious ? Alas ! such was tlie 
case, and the bright colour rose to her beauti- 
ful cheeks, when the thought came — " perhaps 
he does not yet know of the blight that has set- 
tled on us all*" — and she felt ready to weep ; for 
this was no prudery or affectation — no morbid 
^sentiment or overstrained notion. Constance 
really felt as if she were lowered in general 
estimation. 

His first words proved his ignorance, and 
she felt she must have the task of telling him. 

"Well, ^ar Constance/' for seeing thai; 
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she looked so very sad, he was, unconsciously, 
more tender than ever — " how is ' Helen ? 
and what is to be done ?'* 

" Alas ! Hubert, then you know not of the 
blow that has struck us almost to the earth ; 
last night..." she stopped, but he looked so 
anxious, she continued hurriedly, " last night 
she left us !" 

'*Good God! fled! where? — with whom? 
this is distressing news.'* 

" We do not know — it is so unexpected, so 
overwhelming. Papa is gone in pursuit. 
Lord Hurstwood is now with mamma," — and 
she burst into tears. 

" Nay, dear Constance, do not give way 
thus ;" he took her hand, which she did not 
withdraw ; how he longed to tell her all — to 
tell her that he loved her — he fancied — ^it 
was not vanity, he was above that weakness — 
he fancied he should then leave her less sor- 
rowful ; but, to his honour be it said, he re- 
membered his promise, and was still silent^ 
though inwardly vowing this silence should 
not last. " Constance," he proceeded, " tell 
me, can I — can we — be of any use? you 
know yDu may command me in any way — ^but 
how does your mother bear this?" for he 
began to fear for his resolution, if he did not 
change the subject ; and while her grief made 
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this more difficult, his chivalry whispered that 
it should not be taken advantage of. 

''Dear mamma has so much to try her, 
that she bears up wonderfully under this, 
though, of course, she feels it dreadfully; 
but I almost doubt whether she has yet rea- 
lized the full extent of this last catastrophe. 
I have just sent for CeciUa * Grantham, for 
there is a look of feverish excitement about 
mamma, which makes me uneasy — and now 
this interview with Lord Hurstwood, and the 
suspense till papa returns, may be too much 
for her — and I dread so much being alone." 

" Then you have no idea where Helen is ?" 

" Yes ! I have a strong conviction that she 
is with Reginald West ; in short, that he as- 
sisted her flight. Only think, Hubert, what 
she must have suffered and dreaded, to have 
been forced into a step so repugnant to her 
principles." 

" Poor girl ! she must indeed — not that I 
blame her ; no one, knowing all the circum- 
stances, could — and I wish I had permission 
to publish these at once. Do you still refuse 
to grant it ? it must be as you will, then* 
But I shall not now wait to see Mrs. Tem- 
pleton, who would, probably, rather be alone ;" 
and somewhat abruptly he departed, leaving 
Constance with much to think of, and scarcely 
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understanding whether she was comforted or 
not, by this interview. 

If Constance thought that Hubert's hasty 
departure had any connection with the tidings 
he had just heard, in one sense she did him 
injustice ; it was not because this fresh sorrow 
made him feel less for her — but because he 
so deeply sympathised with her grief, that he 
resolved to have the right of sharing it, and 
trying by every means in his power to lessen 
its poignancy. 

He was now determined to bring matters 
to a termination ; therefore, directly he reached 
home, he sought an interview with his father, 
nor did he leave him till his consent was 
given — with great reluctance, however — that he 
might plead his suit with Constance, his 
father promising to accompany him at the 
same time to see the Colonel. Conditions 
were, however, affixed to this concession, that 
nothing should be done till they had news 
of Helen's marriage, and that she was safely 
and honourably provided for — it was useless 
for Hubert to intreat on this point ; his father 
insisted with firmness quite unusual, when his 
son's wishes interfered — but Mr. Forrester's 
objections were increased ten-fold by this 
escapade of Helen's ; and Mrs. Forrester, 
spite of her unbounded love for her son, could 
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hardly jrield to his ititreaties, and give her 
consent, on any terms. 

In this mood they met at dinner, at which 
Laurette, using her privilege of being almost 
Tenfant de la famille, joined them without 
invitation — for by this time the news had 
reached, not only to the Grange, but had 
spread through the whole village — though, as 
Lord Hurstwood had calculated, no one but 
Hubert knew how much his proposals had 
brought about this crisis. 

Laurette's quick intelligence soon put her 
aufait as regarded the thoughts and feelings 
J of her three companions. Hubert had already 
proposed to Constance, without waiting for 
his father's sanction ; or was about to do so 
with it — either supposition readily accounted 
for the looks and manners of them all— and 
in any case, she would try and contribute her 
usual offering, of a few drops of gall — if one 
did not swallow them, another would. 

" I should not have ventured to shew my- 
self any where but here," she remarked, 
apropos to nothing, and affecting deep con- 
cern and distress, skilfully mingled with a 
Mttle reproachful look, as if she felt ill-used, 
and another smaller look of humiliation; — 
" but though not one to parade, what T cannot 
but feel as^ reflected disgrace— for I do not 
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forget that she is ray cousin — I knew among 
such kind friends I should still receive a cor- 
dial welcome." 

" Why should you, or any otie else, doubt 
that?" retorted Hubert, much irritated. 
*' Helen's act is her own— and reflects on no 
one else — even if it do on her, poor girl ! 
which I am not the least disposed to admit." 

" Hubert !" interposed his mother, solemnly, 
" ive cannot excuse this — so we will not dis- 
cuss it — at least, just now — though, as to 
Laurette, I do not see how the censure can 
extend to her." 

" Nor to anybody else," persisted Hubert, 
looking as a spoilt only son can sometimes 
look — and thinking Laurette perfectly de- 
testable. 

" Now for arrow the second," thought that 
clever mai'kswoman, carefully examining her 
quiver for the longest and sharpest, that 
should, if possible, like a skewer, run them all 
through. 

" This will make Constance a fine prize," 
said she carelessly, " and bring swarms of hi- 
therto undecided swains to her feet. Nothing 
like les heatiw yems de aa cassette for that. I 
am much mistaken if uncle Lionel do not make 
her sole heiress — she was always his favourite." 

Hubert and his father exchanged glances. 
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The arrow must have passed right through 
him, for he suddenly started, and became 
crimson to the very brow. It also found its 
way sure enough to the stately old father, who 
looked indignant and offended. Nor did the 
mother wholly escape a slight scratch, quite 
enough, though, to bring tears to her eyes. 

" Well done, it has hit the white," said the 
amiable Laurette to herself. " It will be too 
late for the Priory to-day, even for me to be 
admitted ; but to-morrow, like the slaughtering 
sparrow so famous in nursery poetry, I will 
go with my bow and arrow, and practise a 
little archery there also." 

"Hubert," inquired his father, after she 
had gone, " did you notice Miss Sinclair's 
remark?" 

" Yes," said Hubert, angrily, adding very 
disrespectfully, " and I wish she had been at 
Jericho before she thought of making it here. 
But no one could ever suppose me influenced 
by so paltry a motive — " and then suddenly 
remembering, that if he had had his own 
way, and been allowed to propose to Constance 
when he first wished, this imputation could 
never, by any possibility, have been attached 
to him, he poured out such a torrent of re- 
proaches on himself, for having been obedient 
— ^and on his father, for having required it — 
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that Mr. Forrester was effectually silenced ; 
and his mother, not knowing of this outbreak, 
having ventured to hint that Constance was 
compromised by Helen's proceedings, he de- 
fended her so vehemently, [mixed with such 
severe reproaches on his mother for her un- 
womanly cruelty, that she burst into an agony 
of tears ; a result so unusual, that Hubert 
was at length moved to ask pardon, kiss 
and be friends, and concluded by again pro- 
mising to delay further proceedings for a short 
time. 

After a fruitless search, Colonel Templeton 
returned — and learned that his wife was ill in 
bed. Mr. Curtis said it was a nervous attack ; 
and he was right, for many days elapsed be- 
fore she was able to leave her room. , 

His arrival was quickly followed by that of 
Cecilia, who, with a promptness which ever 
accompanies sincerity, had, immediately on the 
receipt of her cousin's letter, started off for the 
Priory; leaving Grantham, at that time the 
very focus of gaiety, for the house of mourn- 
ing — Constance having informed her of their 
distress — and urged this as a motive for her 
coming, which she knew would not be disre- 
garded. 

Mrs. Templeton had kept up an appear- 
ance of composure during her interview with 
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Lord Hurstwood, and till she heard that the 
fugitives bad reached .London ; and then, 
knowing that weeks must elapse before she 
could be quite at ease, she fairly gave way — 
and her illness being attributed by the Colonel 
to her sorrow and anxiety, was mercifully the 
-means of averting all suspicion from her. 

Under these circumstances, the presence of 
, Cecilia was a general advantage. Her unci© 
heard from her that Lord Hurstwood had seen 
Mrs. Templeton ; and though the particulars 
of this interview never transpired, he was 
gratified to find that all communication be- 
tween the two families was not quite broken 
off. He spoke to her of Helen, of his still 
unsuccessful search — in all this, she indulged 
him ; but when he began to utter threats or 
invectives, she invariably signified her dis- 
approval, or left th^ room. She did not 
unwisely defend Helen in all' she had done — 
she rather sought to excuse her, and to win 
him to pardon her ; but here she failed. Gra- 
dually, however, her influence prevailed so far, 
that he resumed his usual pursuits, no longer 
harassing them by outbursts of anger and fury. 
• One morning, when he jentered the break- 
fast-room, he found Constance so deeply ab- 
sorbed in reading a letter, that she did not 
notice his entrance. 
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"From. whom is that?" he afsked, with a 
look of suspicion. 

' " From my aunt Sinclair," replied she, not 
noticing his manner or tone. 

''Let me see it/' he said, rudely; '' I shall 
permit no underhand doings with you." 

Colouring violently, Constance- quickly 
handed him the letter, while Cecilia gaised at 
him with astonishment so evident, in eyes 
which her mother had properly called fine, 
that it was impossible to mistake her thoughts. 

" Prevention is better than cure, so says 
Curtis," be remarked, with exi awkward at- 
tempt at a laugh, and too muoh ashamed ev^i 
to glance at the letter ; " but if Constance is 
to have her private kftter-bag, it must be on 
parole." 

" I refuse to keep it on those terms," said 
Constance; ''if any letters came which con- 
tained news from those I love, I should read 
them. I therefore give up my bag." 

" Uncles" said Cecilia, " I need not remindyou 
that I rarely interfere in what does not strictly 
concern me — but this does — and I appeal to 
you, as a gentleman, if this is quite consistent 
with that character. There are many circum- 
stances connected with an event, which I am 
sure we all regret, that I trust will eventually 
plead in behalf of those concerned ; and it is 
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an error to suppose one mistake can root out 
the love of years." 

** You have said more than any other would 
have ventured to say," he replied ; "you have 
alluded to one who is an alien and an outcast 
— one who " 

" I am sorry to hear there is so little cou- 
rage then," she said, quickly, seeing to what 
he was tending ; " but, without her being put 
on parole, I know you do not mean to meddle 
with a lady's letter-bag ;" and thus the matter 
ended, Constance bein^ wisely deaf to the pride 
that whispered, " refuse the amnesty," because 
she really shrank, with something like horror, 
from the idea of having her letters once more at 
the mercy of the agent's unscrupulous family. 

She had not spoken the whole of this time, 
but she looked steadily at her father when he 
began denouncing Helen ; and it is remarkable, 
that from that hour, she rarely addressed him 
as father, never by the more childlike epithet of 
" dear papa," which had often fallen like music 
on his ear — nor did she ever again press her 
innocent lips, with the caress he so much loved, 
on his brow. Always respectful, she was 
never again fond. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

the pure, open, prosperous love, 



That pledg'd on earth, and seal'd above, 
Grows in the world's approving eyes." 

Lalla Bookh. 

EiRM to his original purpose, that nothing 
in his manner should show how mortified he 
really was, at the desperate alternative Helen 
had adopted, rather than marry him ; in the 
course of a few days, Lord Hurstwood again 
presented himself at the Priory, and found 
that no tidings had been received of the run- 
away — nor yet from the Colonel, though the 
return of the latter was hourly expected. 

This he learned from Cecilia, as well as that 
her aunt was so ill as not to be able to leave 
her room. This news afforded him a pretext 
for another visit ; and from one cause or ano- 
ther, again and again did he come — at first, 
to the great, and scarcely concealed, annoy- 
ance of Constance ; but as he was always re- 
markably courteous, and his intentioni^ appa- 
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rently were both kind and respectful, she gra- 
dually unbent, and received him graciously — 
and this the more easily, as her mother had 
told her of the fate of her letter to the Hall, a 
fact which she had ascertained through the 
cautious mquiries of Dawson. 

Thus cleared from what had seemed the 
most objectionable and least pardonable pro- 
ceedings, Constance judged him* more favour- 
ably — and began to think that it was nothing 
so extraordinary that he should admire Helen 
— and admiring, that he should then desire to 
win her. 

Laurette, the arrant coquette, was con- 
stantly at the Priory at those times when she 
koew he was most likely to be there. 

He had had one interview with the Colonal^ 
during which, as had been his arranged line 
of policy, he gave, instead of receiving, sym- 
pathy — and recollecting the few hints that 
had escaped from Mrs. Templeton, by which 
he plainly saw that it bad been the Colonel's 
intention to make him his dupe, and not find- 
ing it suitable to his dignity to resent this 
openly, he lost no opportunity of uttering 
wards which, to one not cognizant of the 
truth, seemed to have 00 special meaning, but 
which yet made the Coiboel smart, as if stung 
by a cloud of musquiftoes, and induced him 
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. inwardly to resolve, that, if his Lordship did 
him the honour to call, he should not often 
find him at home to receive him. 

But the absence of the master of the man* 
sion was borne with suflBcient philosophy by 
the gallant noble ; when one, perhaps all the 
graces, as he mentally called them, received 
him — at least, with extreme politeness, if not 
pleasure. He was, in short, dehghted with 
the success of his endeavours to remove any 
unfavourable suspicions his matrimonial ion^ 
tretemps had excited — charmed also at the 
friendly mode of calling, which he had esta* 
blished — above all, the notion of still playing 
the amiable to three such damsels, was any- 
thing but disagreeable to a man of his tastes 
and habits. Another reason, also, often drew 
him there, which would have deeply wounded 
the self-love of Laurette, could she but have 
suspected it ; — ^he was excessively amused at 
her little tricks — her pretty manoeuvres, 
through which he saw as plainly, as if she had 
been a raw young attache^ sent by his oppo- 
nent to tell some pohtical lie ; diverted him 
extremely ; for, in fact, her utter ignorance of 
his character was perpetually betraying her 
into some amusing absurdity ; and seemingly 
bent on blundering her part, she affected a 
little air of sentiment, as if she took him for 
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one who was struggling to bide a wounded 
heart, and needed the balm of sympathy to 
^eflFect his cure — she covertly offered him con- 
dolence and pity, both in tone and looks — 
and all this to him, who was doing his utmost 
to prove, to all who knew the real state of 
affairs, that he cared as little for the loss of 
his Doistress, as for his glove or cane. 

Cecilia, above all these petty arts, and quite 
free from design of any kind, had, perhaps, 
never appeared to greater advantage. Poor 
Mrs. Templeton, whose nerves had been, as it 
were, laid bare by late events, was the only 
one who, loving her truly, did not hail her 
appearance ; but to one, suffering as she was, 
from bodily weakness, and Ithe greatest sus<* 
pense and anxiety of mind, Cecilia's presence 
was, in every sense, too much. Her dignified, 
but, perhaps, rather decided, step — her mu- 
sical and well-toned, but rather loud, voice ; 
the rustle of her rich and ample silks ; the de- 
monstrative manner in which she placed and 
replaced anything about the invalid, sometimes 
made her aunt shrink ; but then her kind and 
bright face, her sensible remarks, her unflag- 
ging spirits, were such valuable counter- 
weights, espeqially to Constance, who, from 
some feeling she had not tried to comprehend, 
was never more than friendly with Laurette ; 
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that when, in the course of a week, Mrs. 
Templeton admitted the young people to her 
boudoir, and occasionally accompanied them 
in a walk or drive, she felt that Cecilia's pre- 
sence was as bright and cheering as sunshine. 

One day, very shortly after her recovery, 
Mrs. Templeton, being alone with Constance, 
said : 

" While I was suffering so severely from my 
nervous attack, I deliberately refrained from 
alluding to the painful circumstance whi^h has 
lately occurred. I might, perhaps, have spared 
you much, as your distressed looks and man- 
ner have not been unnoticed — but I really 
feared ray own weakness. I have heard both 
of, and from Helen — she is quite safe — in ho- 
nourable security — and we shall soon, and fre- 
quently, by some means, which you must not 
seek to know, hear more." 

" Dear mamma, how your words relieve 
me," said Constance, only kept from vehe- 
ment demonstrations of joy, by the fear of 
agitating her mother. ** One question — and 
Heaven be praised, first, for what I already 
know — is she with Reginald ? — are they 
married ?" 

" Not yet, to both your questions ; and now 
no more — though I see a whole volume of in- 
quiries on your face; when I have any tiling 

V ^ 
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certain to communicate, be assured you shall 
hear it." 

" And you are well enough to dine with us, 
are you not, dearest ?" 

" I hope so ; and to-morrow we will all go 
and look at the Rectory, both within and with- 
out, and pass judgment on .Mr. Morton's 
taste, which, I hear, has been at work there." 

"Ashley must be very busy," remarked 
Constance, " to delegate so much to our vene- 
rable Hermit ; but I suppose he will find time 
to run away from his duties, at least to meet 
the dear Rectorites — how I long to see them 
all." 

" So do 'I, dear child, though we must not 
grudge the Doctor this almost unexampled ab- 
sence — the first of any length I hav» ever 
known him take. Have the Forresters called 
or sent lately ? I have a very kind note from 
Lady Dallas, which Laurette brought yester- 
day." 

" Oh, yes, they have sent every day," said 
Constance, colouring, and very hastily adjust- 
ing her mother's collar, but certainly not im- 
proving it, 

'^ Very well ; and now, dear, I am tired-— 
send Dawson." 

The day at length came, when Mrs. Tem- 
pleton expected to have all her fears and anx-* 
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ieties put to rest, by receiving information of 
Helen's marriage; she had been so much ex- 
cited the previous evening, that Mr, Curtis, at 
the earnest request of Constance and Cecilia, 
had again been summoned. Mrs. Templeton 
patiently resigned herself to composing draughts, 
solitude, quiet, and the usual remiedies ; though 
she well knew that neither peace nor quiet 
would be her lot, till the important packet ar- 
rived she had so much wished for. " Canst 
thou minister to a mind diseased?" she might 
have asked of her kind Esculapius — " canst - 
thou compose the mind of the mother, who 
knows that this day, unsustained by a mo- 
ther's presence, unaccompanied by a father'3 
blessing, her beloved child will pronounce th^ 
vows that bind her to another ?" 

And the next morning, having insisted on 
rising to breakfast, in spite of entreaties that 
she would remain quiet ; when the bag was 
opened, it was with a feeling of faintness, that 
she took from Constance a letter of unusual 
dimensions. She opened it ; ^' Heaven be 
thanked !" was her half-uttered exclamation, 
as she unfolded a paper before breaking the 
seal of a letter which accompanied it. '' Con* 
stance, pass this to your papa ; it is the certifi- 
<5ate of Helen's marriage." 

" Dear aunt," said Cecilia, tears in her eyes, 
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and she kissed her — ^but she had too much 
tact to say more, while her uncle was present. 

With a cry of joy Constance seized the pre- 
cious document, and laid it before her father. 
He was opening a letter, from which fluttered 
a paper of similar appearance — he glanced at 
it— and his brow grew dark as midnight'; 
with a muttered curse, he collected both do- 
cuments and the letter, and without deigning 
further to read the contents, he held them in 
the flame of a taper, generally placed at his 
side for the convenience of sealing letters or 
notes, and though his hand shook with pas- 
sion, he persevered till they were consumed. 

" Uncle," said Ceciha, her face in a glow, 
and her eyes sparkling with indignation. 

But not a word from Constance. 

" They are but copies,'" said Mrs. Templeton, 
her pale face flushing to the very brow, as 
she rose and left the room, carrying her letters 
with her. They were from both her children, 
as she fondly termed them ; and when Con- 
stance, after a while, entered, she gave them to . 
her to read, and sat with her arm round her re- 
maining treasure, while the tears of the latter 
fell Uke rain, and bUnded her so, that she could 
scarcely see words of love and tenderness- 
expressions of regret at separation from them,^ 
and hopes of happiness, in the full confidence. 
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the lovely writer felt, that Reginald would 
never make her repent the course she had pur^ 
sued. She then turned to Reginald's letter. 
" Ah, mamma," said she, " let us no longer 
sorrow, but rather rejoice ; it is far better as 
it is;" and tenderly embracing her mother, 
she went to tell Cecilia of this termination to 
their present anxiety. 

How happy was her meeting with Hubert, 
to whom, without reserve, she told of these 
dear letters ; and though he left her after a 
very brief interview, so deeply did she love 
her sister, that the thought of her and her 
new duties inade it delightful to be alone. 

Hubert hastened back to Forest Hill, eager 
to be the first to carry the news of Helen's 
marriage, and claim from his father the fulfil- 
ment of his promise, and that, immediately. 
Having convinced him that any change in his 
sentiments was utterly impossible, he obtained 
his consent to accompany him on the morrow 
to the Priory;, for, though far from using the 
^xact words, Mr. Forrester began, to think 
that, if it must be done, " then 'twere well 
it were done quickly ;" and, accordingly, the 
next morning's sun shone on the stately figure 
of the father, and the handsome one of the 
son, as they set forth to determine the fate of 
the latter. 
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- Constance was in the act of descending the 
grand staircase, when she heard the voice of 
Mr. Forrester inquiring for the Colonel, and 
requesting the servant to inform him, that he 
had ridden over purposely to see him. 

Divining the cause of his visit, she flew 
back into her now lonely apartments, and al- 
most breathless, sank into a chair. As she 
thus sat, striving to regain composure, she 
heard the rich voice of Hubert singing a few 
bars of a trio which they had both, months 
ago, practised with Helen. Well did she re- 
member that evening — the only qloud then 
resting on them being the illness of Mrs. West. 
Heavy and dark enough did that then seem — 
but how rapidly had it increased, both in size 
and density — till, lately, it had blackened their 
whole horizon. 

Mrs* West was now dead — ^Reginald was 
stripped of all his brilliant expectations, and 
was toiling for his bread — and Heleu^ her 
dear, her beautiful sister, was forced to become 
a fugitive, and an alien from her father's 
house. 

She hid her face in her hands, as if she 
would shut out the sad pictures which memory 
presented, when again the voice she loved 
came floating upward in a gay refrain : she 
listened^ till the cheerful sounds were accepted 
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as tokens of happier days ; and knowing for 
whom Hubert lingered on the terrace, she de- 
scended to meet him. 

" Ah ! dear Constance !" was his cheerful 
greeting, " how delighted I am to see you ; I 
was half afraid you would be hid somewhere 
till my father " — ^he paused — " In short/' he 
said, looking unusually grave and earnest, " I 
must learn the truth from your own dear self. 
Ana I mistaken ? — have I been giving you my 
love, my idolatry in vain ?-^have I been che- 
rishing a blessed hope which cannot be rea- 
lized ? — Constance, you know that I love you, 
but you cannot know how much — can you 
give me hope— love, in return ?" 

" Oh ! Hubert, how ungrateful you must 
think me, if you, doubt," was the whispered 
reply. 

" It IS not gratitude I ask for,*' he quickly 
said, " it is love — ^your love, dear Constance." 

" And is that all ?" she asked, with a smile, 
which he thought was that of an angel, giving 
him her hand. 

" All ! dearest ; what more can I wish for ? 
and with this precious hand you give it, do 
you not ?" so drawing her towards him, he 
pressed the kiss of affiance on her blushing 
cheek. 

" My father is with the Colonel," he said. 
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after a pause, full of deep emotion to both ; 
'' but, Constance, one condition he insists on, 
in spite of my entreaty and opposition. In a 
short time, Victor Morton will leave for the 
Mediterranean ; he has long wished me to ac- 
company him ; and though he is the king of 
travelling companions, I need not tell you, I 
could not think of it — ^nor why. Well, my 
father consents to our engagement, if I win 
you; and I have, have I not? Of course, 
also supposing neither the Colonel nor Mrs.' 
Templeton disapprove ; but he will make me 
set off on this rambhng expedition— what 
think you, dear one ?*' 

" Do not mistake me, dear Hubert," rcpUed 
Constance, " if I say, I at once see the pro- 
priety of this plan. Time alone can soften 
the effects of our last misfortune ; and when 
we meet after this parting, perhaps Providence 
will so have ordered it, that our troubles may 
be lessened ; so let us try and think that this 
is for the b^st, though sadly shall I miss my 
kind and daily consoler — when do you think 
of leaving?'* 

" I believe Victor starts in the course of six 
weeks ; but there are many things to be done 
for us before I go. Hargraves must be looked 
after, and a thousand other matters settled-*— 
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but here are our respected fathers, both look- 
ing anything but dreadful." 

They did not, however, look very cheerful ; 
and Constance, trembling very much as her 
father drew near, and feeling that if the scene 
were prolonged she should faint, sat down. 

" Mr. Forrester has been asking me to give 
you to his son, Constance, and I have con- 
sented," was all he said. 

But Mr. Forrester, looking at the beautiful 
girl who was thus coolly disposed of without, 
as it seemed, being allowed any voice in the 
matter, could not help adding, with that old- 
lashioned chivalry, which agreed so well with 
his proud and reserved manners : 

"Which consent, we venture to hope you 
will make my son — will make ns happy by 
confirming." 

But she could not speak, for her father's 
want of courtesy, not to say kindness, had 
deeply wounded her ; and Hubert, seeing she 
was much overcome, and willing to ■ terminate 
the interview, and set her free, added, with a 
gratified smile, ** I hope Constance will not 
prove inexorable;" and while she escaped, 
shook hands with the Colonel, and warmly 
thanked him, as well as his father. 

"I have informed Colonel Templeton of 
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your proposed absence, in the reasonableness 
of which he entirely concurs/' 

"And Mrs. Templeton?" asked Hubert. 

" Mrs. Templeton is far from well," replied 
her husband ; " to-morrow, perhaps, she may 
see you." 

But though to the father, who was still 
very indi£ferent about the whole matter, this 
was a sufficient reason for not ui^ng an in^ 
terview, not so to the son. He left his father 
at the Rectory, and rode back, requesting by 
note to see Mrs. Templeton, if only for a few 
minutes. 

Directly she left the gentlemen, Constance 
hastened to her mother, whom she found in 
her boudoir, writing. 

"Mamma," she said, kneeling by her side, 
no uncommon attitude, " Mr. Eorrester is 
here, and Hubert :" she paused, but the smile 
and the blush spoke volumes — and her mo- 
ther, looking at the lovely face raised so 
fondly to her, read that the hour was come, 
when she must give away this treasure also. 
Still, it was so wholly unexpected — the gift 
asked for, was, to her, so inexpressibly dear, 
so exceedingly valued, that for a minute sh^ 
was silent — perhaps, also, some thought or 
fEmcy of her own had to be banished — but it 
was impossible to see a shade of anxiety 
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steal over that sweet couBtenance, and not 
hasten to remove it. So she said, very ten- 
derly but calmly, " And they have come to 
ask for my Constance, and she says, yes — is 
it so?" 

" Yes," slie faintly echoed ; " and, mother, 
bless me." 

"I do, my child — I always have — ^and the 
blessing has returned a hundred-fold into my 
own bosom, in both my children ; yes, both — 
and you love this gay an^ handsome Hubert." 

'' Ah ! mamma, you think him handsome ; 
no wonder, then, that the foolish Constance 
does." 

" Not foolish, if she love him for qualities 
without which there can be no reasonable 
hope of happiness — but like me, in this also, 
she loves him because he is true and honour- 
able." 

"Dear mother, how good you are — how 
well you know how to make me quite happy, 
I sometimes felt as if I must be almost wicked 
to have joy in my heart, while all of us have 
lately been so wretc'ied ; and let me say this 
now, that you cannot think how greatly I 
wished to tell you all I fancied — but I could 
not very well, could 1 ?" 

" Not very well, certainly, till Hubert took 
the first step, unless you bad doubted the re- 
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turn of your affection — and then, my pet, you 
know you must have avoided him." 

" But that was not the case — and so— but 
we shall not part very soon, dear mamma ;" 
but before she related why, the little note was 
put into Mrs. Templeton's hands, and much 
gratified at the kind and delicate feeling it 
evinced, she ordered Mr. Hubert to be imme- 
diately summoned. 

Constance was still by her mother's side, 
who, on Hubert's entrance, with a smile, put 
out. her hand ; he kissed it, and with the 
hands of mother and daughter tenderly 
clasped in his, stooped his graceful figure. 

" God bless you, children," said the mo- 
ther, solemnly. " Hubert, you have won her 
love — value and respect the gift, as you hope 
for happiness. You are both young — very 
young — therefore, I am glad you have an op- 
portunity offered you for understanding more 
clearly what such an engagement as yours 
really means. Murmur not at a short delay — 
let it be a period of useful probation ; and, 
under all and every circumstance, be true to 
yourselves, be true to each other. Now go — 
and, Hubert, tell Mrs. Forrester what an in- 
valid I am — but that I shall, I hope, be equal 
to receiving her to-morrow." 

Ah! how proud and gay he was as he 
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rode along : and how he almost succeeded in 
conyiucing Mr. Forrester that he had done a 
very good and very meritorious day's work — al- 
most, not quite ; for all that gentleman's preju- 
dices against the Colonel had been strengthened 
during their strictly business-like interview. 

The n^pster of Seabrooke had testified no- 
thing like a due sense of the dignity of the 
family into which his daughter was to be re- 
ceived. The Colonel talked of nobility — Mr. 
Forrester of ancestry. The Colonel dwelt 
on the fortune his daughter would eventually 
possess — Mr. Forrester of the Hargrave 
estate Hubert would at once have assigned 
to him ; and though the value of the Sea- 
brooke property was ostentatiously paraded, 
as the Colonel evaded any precise reply as to 
the sum he would immediately lay down, Mr. 
Forrester felt sure that he was embarrassed as 
regarded ready money, a conviction which 
gained strength, when he remembered how 
often report had said that immense sums 
had been lost at play, both in London and 
abroad. 

However, by insisting on Hubert's absence, 
time was gained. Hargraves, also, required 
repairs and alterations, which he should not 
feel bound to hurry on ; and though it would 
be doing injustice both to Mr. and Mrs. For- 
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Tester to insinuate that they hoped or even 
anticipated any material alteration from time, 
when their own and their son's honour were 
equally concerned in proceeding; they were 
glad that Hubert was so far reasonable as to 
have yielded. 

Laurette was duly informed the next day. 
Mrs. Forrester called at the Grange, after an 
interview with Mrs. Templeton and Constance, 
during which she saw and heard so much to 
admire in both, and believed there were so 
many causes to excite sympathy, that the 
good old lady was nearly reconciled to the 
idea of having so sweet a creature for Hubert's 
wife — and decided that she was really worthy 
of him. 

And what thought Laurette of this news ? 
to her by no means unexpected — fervently as 
she had hoped some chapter of accidents would 
at least have postponed the denouement. 
Laurette's real thoughts were not always " for 
daws to peck at ;" and, on this occasion, she 
kept them to herself. 

But she tendered her congratulations very 
warmly, and wrote to Craigalan, expressing 
her earnest wish that her father and mother 
would make an eflPort, and visit town. She 
had suddenly discovered that it was very long 
since they had all met at the Priory — where 
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she was sure their presence would now be so 
serviceable, as well as agreeable — dwelt on 
the claims of other old friends, and concluded 
by saying, that, if they made the first move 
southwards, they would probably persuade 
her uncle Lionel, to take her aunt and Con- 
stance to return the visit ; a change which she 
suggested would be of much benefit, after all 
they had lately gone through. 

She then called at the Priory, kissed Con- 
stance with an affectionate smile, and remarked, 
that while she and her mother were so un- 
happy about Helen, this little interlude of 
proposals and acceptance must be doubly valu- 
able — it was so calculated to concentrate 
their thoughts on affairs at home — and then 
left her cousin, with cheeks tingling at her 
impUed sensibility, to act the part of comforter 
to her aunt, to whom she accidentally re- 
marked — " I am sure the feeling that Hubert 
is pledged in a serious engagement, any- 
where among their own circle, must be a 
great reUef to both his parents, who have 
been greatly annoyed at his folly, in calling 
so perpetually on that disreputable person, 
Mrs, Mordaunt, and her equally objection- 
able daughter;" and though she had not 
the gratifying assurance that the arrow had 
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touched the mark, it had — and, spite of the 
unconcern with which Mrs. Templeton had 
appeared to hear this inuendo. many a pain- 
ful hour did its rankling, cause that fond and 
anxious mother. 
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. CHAPTER XV. 

" Amaryllis I did woo, ' s 

And I courted Phillis too." — Withers. 

" 'Tis well to be off with the old love, 
Before you are on with the new." 

Thb day at last came which was to bring 
back the Vernons. Constance and Cecilia 
were at the Rectory long before the hour ap- 
pointed for their arrival— flying from room 
to room to see that all was in order, and 
ever detecting something that required ar- 
ranging. They had come accompanied by a 
servant, loaded with flowers from the Priory, 
which Ceciha declared was literally " sweets 
to the sweet," as the Rectory garden was one 
scene of beauty — for knives and scissors had 
been doing sharp duty in cutting away all that 
was faded or unsightly. 

The house was filled with the perfume of its 
fragrant ornaments, and Constance, having 
just declared all perfect, had risen to give a 
more gi^acef ul effect to a vase of choice exotics^ 

N 2 
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when the bells pealed forth their rustic music, 
and the sounds of welcome from many voices^ 
in a loud huzza from the parishioners, who 
had assembled to greet their pastor, reached 
the quiet drawing room. 

She paused in her arrangement, and sat 
down, looking very pale. Since she had last 
seen them, how much had happened ! But 
there was short time for sorrowful retrospec- 
tion ; the sound of wheels, a rush, a cry, and 
they are all kissing and embracing as if scarcely 
knowing what they did — all, for the Doctor 
was, for a minute, as much overcome as any 
of them. 

" And your mother, Constance, where is 
she ?" 

" Coming — she, or rather we, feared the 

bustle and first excitement for her — but the 

bells were to be her signal — and lo ! here she 
• >> 

IS. 

She bore the meeting admirably — was per- 
haps more calm than Mrs. Vernon ; and 
though many painful feelings agitated each 
individual, gratitude and pleasure were cer- 
tainly predominant. 

When alone with Constance, Caroline wept 
bitterly as she listened to a hasty outline of 
what Imd passed — ^for no letters could tell 
what five minutes' conversation did — and they 
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then speedily rejoined the rest of the party, 
when it was arranged that they should J)art 
for this day, and leave the travellers to settle 
and rest themselves ; and that Mrs. Templeton 
should spend an hour there the next, with the 
Doctor and his wife, while the carriage took 
back Caroline to the Priory, there to meet 
Laurette, and pass the day with them. 

Meantime, the visits of Lord Hurstwood 
to the Priory w^ere, in one sense, anything but 
angelic — that is to say, they were neither 
few nor far between ; on the contrary, they 
were long and frequent. 

Thus it happened, that calling there one 
day, rather earlier than usual, he was informed 
that the young ladies were in the drawing-- 
room conservatory, whither he proceeded un- 
announced, the servant having left him to 
seek his mistress. His entrance was quite 
unobserved by the cousins — the room in which 
he stood being dai kened by blinds, while they 
3at in the full light of their floral apartment — 
and certainly he may be pardoned for pausing 
to look at the picture they presented. 

Constance, in her simple white dress, re- 
lieved by one bow of her favourite colour 
blue, her rich brown hair wound round her 
well-shaped head, and her sweet face peeping 
through her thick glossy curls, was seated on a 
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low divan, profusely scattered with cut flowers, 
which she was arranging. Laurette, fashion- 
ably, but most becomingly dressed, had her 
somewhat dark style of beauty skilfully brought 
out by a pink bonnet, remarkable for the 
absence of anything Uke showy trimming, 
while her standing position gave her an op- 
portunity of assuming one of those graceful 
attitudes, which had lost all appearance of 
being studied, from having become quite 
habitual. 

Cecilia sat with a half-opened book in her 
hand, from which she seemed to have been 
reading: an animated reply, which she was 
making to Laurette, displayed to singular 
advantage all the dignity of her manner and 
the irresistible charm of her mouth and smile. 
" I maintain," she was saying, " that there 
is not the least resemblance between the case 
of this sentimental heroine here," indicating 
the book, "and our dear Helen. This girl 
runs away with a worthless lover, after having 
had proofs of his baseness — Helen did nothing 
of the kind." 

" Certainly not," said Laurette, with a 
sneer, little conscious who was approaching so 
slowly — for his Lordship was seized with 
sudden cramp — " she ran away to escape * the 
dandy of sixty, who bows with a grace/ " 
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*' What a caustic little devil it is !" was the 
listener's thought. *' Hang it ! I am not quite 
forty-eight." 

'' But had she not loved Reginald, who is a 
noble and a true gentleman," replied Cecilia, 
" that objection would not have excused her 
with every one. Most girls would consider 
an offer from one of his rank and station an 
honour — and depend upon it, Laurette, there 
will be as much scheming among mothers, ay, 
and among daughters too, to secure him, as 
among courtiers to get the vacant ribbon." 

"What a complexion that girl has, and 
what a shape," muttered the peer ; and having 
recovered from his cramp, which still pre- 
vented his moving in double quick time, he 
gently retraced his steps, but not before he 
heard Laurette, with a mocking laugh, say— 
"Shepherds, have you seen my love?" and 
protesting by all that was spiteful, that the 
little dark vixen would die an old maid, he 
made his way through the hall to the door of 
the conservatory, which faced the park. 

He smiled as he gracefully saluted the 
ladies, and thought of the " Dandy of sixty ;" 
but, true to his courtier training, he was care- 
ful not to shew the least trace of pique in his 
manner to Laurette, except, that when she 
began to play her airs of patronizing sym- 
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pathj, lie replied in so gay and jesting a tone, 
as to throw back the ridicule on her* 

This time, as he returned to Hurstwood, 
he was so absorbed in thought as not to re- 
mark whom he passed on the road ; such, at 
least, we must suppose was the case, as so 
polite a nobleman would never remorselessly 
have cut a pretty acquaintance like Miss 
Juliet, who "happened" to be driving the 
way that led to the Hall ; indeed, as she had 
more than once remarked to Lord Hurstwood, 
it was something extraordinary this should so 
often " happen ;" to which he would gallantly 
rejoin some nonsense about attraction and 
sympathy. 

He now, however, passed her so quickly, 
that she scarcely heard the hoofs on the soft 
turf, before his horse was far a-head, throwing 
the dust in her face, as plentifully as his master 
had previously thrown it in her eyes; the 
groom respectfully touched his hat — but that 
was for my lord ; he grinned — ^and that was 
for the lady. Juliet was ready to cry from 
rage and mortification — she did not, however ; 
but went home, and did what was more often 
the case — she was saucy to her mother instead ; 
conduct which that sensible matron was not 
likely to permit; insolence followed violent 
reprimand, and the result was, one of those 
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outbreaks nicknamed, by some who had heard 
them more than once, on account of their 
noise, " the Coopers at work." 

A few days after this, Laurette and Con- 
stance had set out to the Rectory ; Mrs. Tem- 
pleton and Cecilia were to follow. In her 
stately way, the latter was pacing the terrace, 
when Lord Hurstwood appeared ^ from the 
garden wing, and as she was walking from 
him, he had full time to remark the well-pro- 
portioned and springy figure, which was sur- 
mounted by a head and bust, fit model for a 
Juno. i 

" Hymen, I invoke thee," said he, raising 
his hat, and still retained it in his hand, as 
the figure turned, and shewed the pleasant 
face belonging to it. 

" Good morning, my Lord," she said, in re- 
turn to his silent bow ; " Mrs. Templeton will, 
I believe, be here immediately." 

" I hope not before my object in coming, 
so soon after my visit of yesterday, is stated ; 
and were it not presumptuous to hope for a 
very great happiness, I should venture to add, 
not, I hope, before my object is gained." 

" So successful a statesman as we all know 
your Lordship to be, should never anticipate 
failure. I have read it somewhere, that half 
the secret of success is, to believe it certain.". 
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" I wish I could listen to you. Miss Gran- 
tham, as worshippers of old did to their 
oracles — with implicit faith in their predictions 
— ^but this I have not the vanity to do ; in 
any event, however, you will decide my fate. 
May I therefore crave the honour of your at- 
tention for a few minutes ?" 

Cecilia bowed, slightly agitated. 

" With me the age of romance is passed — 
I am nearly forty-eight," — ^lie said this to let 
her know he was hot sixty, and to spare her 
the troiible of consulting the peerage : " do- 
mestic life, and the happiness it brings, have 
been long enough neglected, for my public 
duties ; but till I saw you, I never saw any 
one with whom I felt sure I should find it. 
If I should be so highly favoured as to have 
obtained the least interest in your good opi- 
nion, my dearest wish will be gained. Pardon 
me, also, if I seem presuming, or too eager to 
secure so great a boon ; but if you can make 
me happy by at once replying favourably to 
my request, I entreat you to do so. If I ask 
too much, or am too precipitate or hasty, con- 
descend to consider what I have said." 

" Lord Hurstwood," answered Cecilia, now 

thoroughly herself, '' I am said to be frank, 

almost to rashness ; and perhaps," she con- 

- tinned, smiling, " you, like a true politiciaOi 



I 
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will turn this confession to your advantage — 
be it so, I trust implicitly to your honour ;" 
— he bowed, well pleased at this exordium — 
"but before I decide, I should prefer that 
you, as well as myself, see Lord and Lady 
Grantham, who have but just returned to 
England ; on which account my visit here will 
terminate in two days." 

"Then," he said, bowing on her hand, 
which she readily held out, " in three days' 
time, I shall have the honour of seeing Lord 
and Lady Grantham, and of again meeting 
you under their roof ; till then, thus the affair 
remains ; I now take my leave, and carrying 
with me your permission to hope. 

" Nay, that is your own addition. 

"Then ratify it with your own gracious 
and sweet consent — so that it may not be my 
invention; you will also permit 'me to com- 
municate with you by letter, should I have 
forgotten any minor detail, while wholly en- 
grossed with thoughts of securing the crown- 
ing blessing of life." 

To this she readily consented, and he was 
taking his leave, when he said, " But here is 
Mrs. Templeton ; I will merely bid her good 
morning, and adieu. Our next meeting will, 
I trust, be a happy one at Grantham." 

And he departed, quite reconciled to the 
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English method of wooing — ^and quoting the 
poet's advice, 

" Therefore all hearts in love use their own tongue ; 
Let every eye negociate for itself, 
And trust no agent." 

The following day, as might have been ex- 
pected, brought a note from the Hall ; to ob- 
tain some trifling information, was the osten- 
sible reason ; the real one, was to have an 
answer from Cecilia ; but as she had already 
decided on accepting him, there was no need 
for any little finessing — it, however, gave 
her the opportunity of saying that her parents 
were the first to whom she should mention 
his wishes ; her love and respect for her aunt, 
being subordinate to her strong feeling of 
afiection towards them. 

Mrs. Templeton's interview with the Doctor 
and Mrs. Vernon was, at first, painful and 
exciting; for though they had received full 
accounts, by almost the last post from Ashley, 
and were able to inform her of many things 
which were not mentioned by either Reginald 
or Helen, yet the history of the sad train of 
events, which had led to this most unexpected 
result, revealed much, which displayed the 
tyranny and hardness of the Colonel more 
evidently than ever. But enough was learned 
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to fully exonerate both Mrs. Templeton and 
Helen, in Mrs. Vernon's opinion ; even the 
good Doctor went so far as to say, that, much 
as he wished they had been at hand, to com- 
fort and sustain her during this season of per- 
plexity and trouble, he was very glad that 
his absence had saved him from the difficulty 
of being obliged to decide, where, he feared, 
his feelings and his sense of duty might have 
been at variance. 

She also infonned them of the engagement 
between Hubert and Constance, as well aa of 
the contemplated departure of the former ; 
and though they both congratulated her in 
the most friendly manner, it was evident they 
thought this* temporary separation a wise ar- 
rangement ; especially the Doctor, who re- 
marked that Hubert, whose generous and 
affectionate nature, none who knew him could 
deny, had hitherto had very little opportunity 
of knowing much of himself or of the world ; 
and though he went on this long tour with 
one not older than himself, still Victor Morton 
was years his senior in experience ; was used 
to travelling about in the most independent 
manner, and possessed such valuable intro- 
ductions, that great advantage might be de- 
rived from this plan. 

*' And when is Ashley coming, Caroline ?'' 
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asked Constance, as they sat chatting toge- 
ther. " How I long to see him — for I am 
not fully in mamma's confidence yet — she 
merely tells me briefly, Helen is well, or, as 
she said lately, Helen is married — but there 
is so much wanting — ^not that I for a mo- 
ment wish to learn what she thinks it best to 
conceal ; but there are so many gaps, which 
I could honourably ask Ashley to fill up." 

" We expect him very shortly," replied his 
sister ; '' indeed, I think papa and mamma 
are disappointed that he is not here to receive 
us— but you know with him, friendship is a 
very absorbing feeling; and while he can 
serve. Reginald and Helen, he will not leave 
them, even for us — whom he can only please, 
not assist." 

"What a lover he will make," remarked 
Constance, smiling and then blushing. 

" Yes," said CaroUne, gravdy ; " with him 
it will be once and for ever." 

" But, suppose — ^though even the supposi- 
tion is very shocking — ^but suppose the lady 
should die ?" 

" He will still love her memory more than 
any other living creatxire ; ' to live with them 
is far less sweet than to remember thee.' ". 

" But if unworthy ?" persisted Constance. 

" Ah I that is supposing an impossible case. 
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My brother/' she said, rather proudly, " never 
can love any thing unworthy — he seems in- 
tuitively to avoid all such." 

" You are quite right there, dear Carry — 
and this has always made me feel, that the 
friendship of Ashley conferred more honour 
than rank or station." And in their exalted 
estimate of one who richly merited their 
praises, neither of these beautiful girls seemed 
ever to have thought it possible that Ashley 
might suflTer from a third cause, — that of 
loving without meeting a return. 

After Mrs. Templeton and Constance left, 
Caroline sat down to write to this beloved 
brother: She told him first of their disap- 
pointment at not seeing him — sent him news 
of the Priory, and of the village generally ; 
and as she was closing her letter, Mrs. Vernon 
entered. 

" To Ashley, dear P" she asked, looking at 
the letter. 

" Yes, mamma." 

"Did Constance tell you any thing of 
Hubert ?" 

"Nothing, and I really forgot to ask of 
him— tnough I suppose she knows of the 
scheme Victor mentioned last night. But I 
have told Ashley how wonderfully the travelled 
young hermit is improved — really, if he goes 
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on 80, he has a chance of becoming cele- 
brated." 

" Then, my dear, you must tell Ashley, who 
can scarcely yet know it, that when the wan- 
derers return, Hubert's engagement to Con- 
stance will be ratified, and they will be mar- 
ried. How surprised you look !" 

" I am a great simpleton to be perpetually 
surprised at these love affairs. I hope I shall 
have fair warning when my turn comes — if 
ever it do — ^but, dear mamma, I am surprised 
still — though I have heard of it for these last 
two minutes." 

*' And yet, there is nothing very extraor- 
dinary," was her mother's quiet remark. 

" No — certainly not," was the rather hesi- 
tating reply and manner. " I see Constance 
can keepiier secrets." 

" No, my love, she cannot — for she parti- 
cularly requested her mother to inform us of 
the fact, and without any delay — are you 
pacified ?" 

" Oh ! mamma — I am sure I respect her 
feelings too much to be otherwise — but," and 
she looked full at her mother, "Hubert is 
not my choice for Constance." 

*' Indeed ! and why ? or on whom would 
your perfect approval have fallen ?" 

*'0n no one I knovf — but Hubert For- 
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rester, amiable and charming as he is, has not, 
and I fear never will have, the deep yet lofty 
feelings which she is so eminently calculated 
to appreciate." 

" Well, my dear, I cannot contradict you — 
for the truth is, this is exactly my opinion — 
but time and intelligent society may greatly 
improve a nature so honourable as that of 
Hubert/' 

Therefore, this piece of news was added in 
a postscript, without remark or comment. But 
it did not seem greatly to have interested 
Ashley, as he never noticed it in his reply, 
which contained a long account of himself and 
his friends, but merely expressed his regret at 
not being able to leave town just then. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

Tbiere's a bliss beyond all that the minstrel has told, 
Where two that are link'din one heavenly tie, 
With heart never changing, a brow never cold, 
Love on through all ills^ and love on till they die !'' 

Moore. 



Helen has been left a long time to recover 
from the .fatigue of her rapid journey ; so 
long, that if she had had nothing to do but 
to examine her new abode and all it con- 
tained, she must have wearied of the task. 

But such was not the case — in truth, she 
was so much occupied in realizing the change 
in her prospects, which had been so unex- 
pectedly effected, that days glided into weeks, 
before she succeeded. 

She sometimes felt as if she had been sud- 
denly cast on some strange and uninhabited 
island — so hushed and quiet did all appear ; 
so entirely was she removed from her late 
agitating associations — so completely had her 
more famiUar apprehensions given place to 
others, and entirely new ones — still, with all 
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this there were tranquillity and peace — and 
she felt how gracious the change was. 

But these thoughts and feelings occupied 
her only when she was alone. When Regi- 
nald and Ashley came in the evening, some- 
times remaining to tea, at which Mrs. Stopsel 
always made one of the party ; it was then as 
if some beneficent genius had transformed her 
desert into something very delightful — a kind 
of real happy valley — where she could hear 
the voice best loved, and see the face so dear. 
" My dear, dear mother, my sweet sister, oh 
that you were here !" was on these occasions 
the only desire that arose in her heart. 

Almost every day did she, . and very often 
Reginald, through Mr. Morton, write to this 
mother, who had made so great an effort for 
their sakes; and frequent were the short 
replies sent through the same channel ; or if 
he were absent, they were posted by Mrs. 
Templeton — so well had she learned out of 
the book of old experience. And when these 
precious tokens came, how bitterly did Helen 
sometimes weep — though not for worlds 
would she have had Reginald know of her 
tears — but the very means by which their 
correspondence was carried on, seemed per- 
petually to remind her of what she had been 
forced to do — and she would ask, " Why had 
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she been so harshly, so unjustly treated, that 
the only escape from what, to her, would have 
been real ignominy, was to brave what many 
would condemn most severely ?" 

She might have married a man she did not 
love, one indeed, whose character, though not 
exactly bad, possessed no quality with which 
she could sympathize — she might have done 
this, even while loving another, and the 
world would have called her a sensible girl, 
who had not weakly yielded to a romantic 
attachment. Now, though hallowed by her 
mother's sanction, her marriage would be 
called — odious words — a run-away match. 

But here again the good genius would ap- 
pear, and his arguments were so conclusive 
when he named Reginald, that she dried her 
eyes, and met him with a smile. 

It is astonishing how discontented and fas- 
tidious Ashley had lately become — the rooms 
which lie had pronounced so comfortable, 
while Reginald was the sole occupant, were, 
in his eyes, strangely altered — for scarcely a 
day passed without some exchange or addi- 
tion — and he was now racking his brain with 
some architectural contrivance, which would 
enable him to introduce a piano into their 
rather limited quartei^; when Gretchen and 
- he had a long conference together one evening. 



I 
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which suddenly put a stop to all further 
changes. 

Helen received a small part of her ward- 
robe soon after her departure — the remainder, 
with many useful articles from the Priory, 
which strictly belonged to her, were for- 
warded after her marriage. Mrs. Terapleton, 
aided by Dawson, had effected this trans- 
mission—there was neither leave asked nor 
concealment affected — but they were packed 
and sent; whether the Colonel knew it or 
not, did not transpire — perhaps to have inter- 
fered with this, now that all interference witti 
his daughter was useless, would have been a 
petty spite, of which even he was incapable. 

A few days before that appointed for their 
marriage, " Helen/' said Reginald, when 
they were alone, an unusual event, "where 
shall we go, dearest, to spend the first week 
of our honeymoon ?" 

" Must we go anywhere away ?" she asked. 

" Not must, but I have arranged for a 
week's holiday — I cannot spare a longer 
time." 

" Then, dear Reginald, let us go to that 
pretty village near Hastings, on the coast — 
I remember driving to it once with Mrs. 
Loftus, when we' were all there for change of 



air." 
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"Be it so — and we will start from the 
church door. Helen," he said after a pause, 
" if I have said but little of the circumstances 
into which very peculiar events have forced 
us, it is because I feel them too deeply to 
trust myself with any allusion ; and because I 
also feared to do or say anything that might 
agitate or distress you — you have understood 
this ?^' - 

" As well as if you had repeatedly spoken, 
Reginald — I am quite reconciled to all that 
has happened — why should I hesitate to say 
it ? for without it, I never should have been 
your happy wife." 

" Now blessings on your dear head," re- 
plied he, much touched at this mark of con- 
fidence and aflFection, " for that sweet avowal. 
Ah ! Helen, if health and life be granted, how 
joyfully shall I labour to shew my gratitude 
for what you will be to me — and, after all, we 
are not so poor as many — for your mother's 
gift supplies all that we shall actually spend, 
and my generous friends will not hear me, 
when I talk of relinquishing their-aid towards 
my legal expenses." 

" With our kind Gretchen to teach me, I 
shall soon learn to play Madame L'Econome, 
so as to astonish you." 

" That you do already — so you may safely 
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remain stationary in your excellence, for I 
cannot love or admire you more, do what you 
will." 

" We shall see," she replied. 

Mr. Turner, the eminent lawyer with whom 
Ashley and Reginald read, had necessarily 
learned much of the latter's history ; and as 
time made him better acquainted with the 
worth of the two friends, his interest in their 
welfare increased, so much so, that he seized 
every opportunity for giving them all the 
advantages his talents and position afforded. 

Considering him, as he had every right to 
do, a sincere friend, Reginald had frankly 
informed him of the novel circumstances in 
which Helen's claim had placed him. 

" Well, then, your first step will be to 
marry this young lady ?" 

" Of course — directly I can." 

" Do you think she would like to receive 
any of your friends, who have not the plea- 
sure of yet knowing her, before that event takes 
place? If so, my sister — /never had time to 
fall in love and marry, I was too busy elbow- 
ing my way through life — but my sister, as 
fine a specimen of an old maid as ever was 
— ^but you are acquainted with her — worth a 
whole zenana of silly wives— will have great 
pleasure in calling on her." 
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'* Those who visit you, are not Ukely to 
overlook Miss Turner. As to Ashley, I be- 
lieve he is half in love with her." 

" No— you don't say so — the sly dog — and 
if he were to offer, depend upon it, he would 
be accepted — so I must look sharp after my 
housekeeper.*' 

" I strongly advise it — but though I thank 
you for your kindness, at present, Miss Tem- 
pleton shrinks from all society ; but when we 
return — for I mean to steal a week — ^we shall 
feel gratified at any attention Miss Turner may 
show us." 

" And who gives this pretty thing away ? 
for pretty of course she is ?" 

Reginald smiled. '' Ashley claims that pri- 
vilege." 

" Very well ; and now that you have won 
lier, my young friend, be kind and gentle to 
her ; they are tender and loving creatures, and 
God help them when man does not." 

It is the morning of Helen's wedding-day, 
and there she sits in her room, looking so beau- 
tiful, and waiting the arrival of Reginald and 
Ashley. There is the carriage with them, and 
Gretchen, half smiles, half tears, enters in her 
appropriate, but unostentatious, dress of grey 
silk, Reginald's gift. 

" Are they come ?" said Helen. 
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" Yes, my darling, and I am here to fetch 
you down." 

Calmly Helen followed her, and on entering 
the parlour, gave a hand to each of them; 
and then taking Reginald's arm, advanced to- 
wards the carriage, followed by Ashley and 
Gretchen. 

"Do you remember," asked Ashley of 
Reginald, "one day, when I threatened to 
give you Helen, to remove some of your odd 
notions ?" 

" Yes," was the reply ; " but though very 
diflferently placed then, was I half so happy?" 

The ceremony is over — they leave their 
tried friends at the church door, so it had been 
arranged. "My wife," said Reginald, ten- 
derly embracing Helen. " My dear, dear 
husband," was the quiet reply. 

" And now Mrs* Stopsel," said Ashley, when 
after a silent walk they reached the cottage, 
" we have not a moment to lose, if we would 
succeed in carrying out our Uttle surprise. I 
fear we must limit ourselves to white-washing 
and papering, but with some simple furniture 
in good taste, I am sure every one will pro- 
nounce the idea a good one." But in order 
that we may give an opinion, it is necessary 
to explain. ^ 

The cottage occupied by Stopael and his wfe. 
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was one of those suburban villas, as the adver- 
tizing sheet phrases it-cottage is the proper 
term — with which the environs of London 
abound ; it stood detached in it^ own small 
garden, with rooms on each side of the en- 
trance. On one side was Gretchen's parlour, 
behind that her kitchen; on the other side 
was a tolerably sized room, looking back and 
front ; above these were the same number of 
bed rooms, with a tiny dressing-room over the 
tiny hall. 

The original proprietor had probably pos- 
sessed that luxury of ambitious London trades- 
men, a one-horse chaise, for there was accom- 
modation for both. The last occupant had 
been an artist — of course the stable and chaise 
house, as such, were useless to him ; but he 
had turned the latter into a ~pain ting-room, 
Ughted from the roof, and though ,the change 
was done economically, the result was a very 
snug and cosy studio — but the access was 
from the garden, and during the time the 
Stopsels had lived there, it was used quite as 
a lumber room. 

On this Ashley had cast eyes of desire : a 
door could so, easily be opened from the pre- 
sent large sitting-room into it — and though 
this would make a sort of passage way. of the 
former, so much would be gained by the addi- 
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tion of another apartment, that that objection 
had but little weight. 

This, therefore, was to be dedicated to 
Helen and her piano — and as Ashley spent 
money as if he had found Fortunatus's purse ; 
when cleaned, papered, and furnished, it looked 
so pretty so to bid fair to become a great 
favourite. 

And so Ashley's whim was indulged, and 
when the absentees returned, he was richly 
repaid by the unqualified admiration they ex- 
pressed. 

" This, dear Helen," said Ashley, " is my 
cadeau de manage; and this," saluting her, 
" is my reward." 

" Oh Reginald, oh Ashley," she replied, 
turning her sweet face from one to the other ; 
" how rich we are in the best of treasures — 
dear husband and dear brother, in gaining one, 
I have gained both." 

And how eloquent was her next letter to 
her mother, when, speaking of her happiness, 
alloyed only by separation from her and Con- 
stance, she dwelt in glowing terms on Ash- 
ley's kindness, Ashley's generosity; till Mrs. 
Templeton, who read the letter to Constance, 
remarked, " Ashley, almost as often as Regi- 
nald." 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

^' Le ciel, dont nous voyons que I'ordre est tout puis- 
sant, I 

Pour difr<^rents emplois nous fabrique en naissant ; 

Et tout esprit n'est pas compost d'une ^tofife. 

Qui se trouve taill^e k faire un philosophe. 

Le mien est fait, ma sceur, pour aller terre k terre/' 

Moliere, 

I 

" And it is then true that you have ac- 
cepted Lord Hurstwood ?" said her mother, 
when CeciUa told her of his oflFer. 

" Yes, mamma, and I hope neither you nor 
papa will see cause to reject him." 

" You know but little of his character or 
temper, Cecilia," said her mother, looking un- 
usually grave ; " and I own, I have been ac- 
customed to rank him among those, who are 
rather lax in their principles on many sub- 
jects." 

" I have no doubt but that, while he was 
young, he was led by the fashion ; but when 
we were in Italy, the theatre of his early dip- 
lomatic career, he was always spoken of with 
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respect — certainly not as free from all vice — 
but as one whose conduct had never given 
rise to any of those terrible scandals which 
disgrace the lives of many of his cotemporaries. 
As to his temper, I sincerely believe that to be 
excellent — for he was much at the Priory, and 
there were many occasions when, I must say, 
I think uncle Lionel rather tried it/' 

*' Well, my dear,you have plenty of sense,and 
have a right to judge for yourself in this matter. 
In point of rank and wefelth this is beyond 
our utmost ambition ; and if you think you can 
be happy, you have om* consent and blessing." 

" I have no doubt of being happy as Lord 
Hurstwood's wife," she replied, confidently, 
" though many would not feel so secure. I 
am not romantic — he is amiable; for, with 
respect to Helen, I think he was shamefully 
ill-used. I am no longer in my first youth — 
charming sixteen is now seen from a distant 
point of view," continued she, laughing ; 
" and to tell you the truth, dear mamma, I 
have lately thought a good deal about my 
future prospects. Were I not the Honourable 
Miss Grantham, it would be very diflPerent, 
for I have sufficient sense and moderation to 
reduce my wants to my means ; and, as a poor 
man's child, could live on very scanty ones, 
or work in order to increase them; but a 
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poor nobleman's daughter is so different— the 
shackles of rank interfere with freedom of ac- 
tion, turn which way you will ; and I should 
not like to eke out a slender income, by an- 
nually visiting from one relative or friend to 
another, till I become a new kind of income- 
tax/' 

" That is true, Cecilia ; and though Henry 
has acted most generously, and never forgets 
either you or his brothers — for Alfred still 
needs help — his own family have claims upon 
him." 

** Henry is a real nobleman," was the sister's 
energetic reply. " You sigh, dear mamma, but 
I assure you, without cause ; T am neither a 
victim nor a sacrifice. Think how much 
better off I am than many girls in my station. 
I by no means dislike Lord Hurstwood — on 
the contrary, I believe I could very easily love 
him ; and when I think how often I have seen 
you look grave and careful, when any extraor- 
dinary expense has been needful, prely, you 
must be glad to know that this, at least, will 
not be my trial.". 

" Indeed, my dear, I certainly do not wish 
you to have the anxieties I have had ; they 
have sometimes, perhaps, made me over-bold 
in asking favours for my children ; and your 
affectionate and energetic character will find a 
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more suitable sphere of action among family 
claims, than in single blessedness ; still there 
is your aunt Lucy, of a noble family like 
yourself, and yet unmarried." 

"The cases are not similar; aunt Lucy 
has fortime enough to live quite indepen- 
dently, indeed, to spare for others, as we have 
good reason to know ; and then, from the 
fact, that she has refused several excellent 
offers, preferring to remain faithful to the 
memory of her gallant lover, she has become 
a sort of romance, such as I never could be- 
come. Now I firmly intend to do my duty 
by Lord Hurstwood, and make him as happy 
as I can. I am grateful to him, and I shall 
let him see it." 

" You are right, my dear," said her mother, 
stifling a sigh, " happy you must make any 
one you live with; and such gratitude as 
yours is no bad substitute for love." 

And when Lord Hurstwood came, he was 
very soon most favourably impressed with 
all he saw in the family of his bride elect ; 
and in his turn, was equally well received. 
Under such circumstances his suit prospered ; 
the preparations for the wedding were hastened 
as much as possible; and in less than two 
months after her quiet marriage, Helen read 
an account of her cousiti's splendid nuptials, 
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in the paper, with a paragraph especially de- 
dicated to description and millinery — ^among 
the list of company were the names of the 
two chief bridesmaids, Miss Sinclair and Miss 
Templeton, relatives, so the paper said, of the 
beautiful bride. 

Mrs. Templeton, with Constance and Lau- 
rette, remained for a week at Grantham after 
the wedding. Lord and Lady Hurstwood 
went to a small property his Lordship had in 
Wales; and they meant, on their return to 
the Hall, to give ^ series of parties. 

In order to be ready for a full share in 
these, by being somewhere at Seabrooke, 
Laurette took this opportunity of spending 
the interval with the Westroughs. It was 
further settled, that they should all travel 
north when Hubert departed, for she had 
made such a point of the Templetons visiting 
Scotland, that she obtained her uncle's con- 
sent, and silenced her aunt's objections, by 
insisting so much on the benefit they would 
all derive, that, at last, Mrs. Templeton was 
induced to think it her duty to give Constance 
an opportunity of seeing a little more of society 
before she married. 

This visit to Grantham, the first she had 
made for years, had much gratified Mrs. 
Templeton ; and coming as it did, when her 
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health had been so shaken by recent trials, 
its beneficial eflfects went far to strengthen the 
arguments Laurette brought forward, and re- 
conciled her to a further journey. Besides, 
the bustle and excitement of Cecilia's mar- 
riage, which forced her thoughts into a fresh 
and cheerful channel, were of permanent ad- 
vantage. 

Lady Grantham, who, in the midst of so 
much to claim her exclusive attention, never 
forgot others, learned from her sister-in-law 
many particulars that deeply aflfected and in- 
terested her ; and though, of course, the part 
Lord Hurstwood had had in the affair was 
hghtly and delicately alluded to ; and though 
there was no confidence respeicting the steps 
she herself had taken in Helen's flight, this 
was so evident to her Ladyship, that, when 
she subsequently fulfilled her promise to see 
^elen, she frankly alluded to it. 

Lord Grantham offered his servic'es as 
mediator between Colonel Templeton and the 
young couple ; but his sister declined, for the 
same reasons which had induced her to refuse^ 
Doctor Vernon's interference — namely, her 
conviction that it would be useless, and might 
be injurious. At present, she could corre- 
spond with Helen — she could also, through 
Mrs. Vernon, who sometimes took a peep at 
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Ashley and London, have those personal re- 
ports ,wbich she so pined to verify with her 
own eyes; but fierce and vehement as had 
been her husband's denunciations against any 
whq presumed to disobey his prohibition, he 
had been contented with apparent submission; 
and with a levity which characterized him, 
had probably ceaped to remember, or care 
for, the chasm which his violence had made in 
their small circle. Therefore his wife said, 
" Let me not risk what I have, in trying to 
obtain more. Helen is happy, and I am 
learning to be resigned." 

The return of the Lord and Lady to Hurst- 
wood, was preparatory to a series of such 
gaieties as had not enlivened the neighbour- 
hood for years. Lady Dallas said she was 
ready to cry, because Ada, her eldest daughter, 
was not old enough to share in them — but 
apparently she reconsidered the matter, and 
enjoyed herself enough for them both. 

The hall was filled with noble and fashion^ 
able guests, ready to join in any scheme of 
pleasure and amusement ; and amiable enough 
to extract both, out of all that was ofifered. 

Nothing could exceed the polished courtesy 
of his Lordship — nothing disturbed or ruffled 
the sweet temper of her Ladyship, or banished 
her charming smile — ^they both seemed as 
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happy as their best friends could desire ; and 
their popularity lost nothing, by the frank 
condescension of their manner. 

The ForreiSters, careless of wealth or new 
titles, were worshippers of old nobility; and 
as the Hurstwood name had become, from 
first' to last, antique enough even for them, 
a feeble ray of this splendour fell on Con- 
stance: and the cousin of Lady Hurstwood 
was allowed to hide the sister of the run-away 
Helen. 

Hubert had made various excuses for delav- 
ing his departure, to which Mr. Morton had 
kindly yielded ; but when he saw that indul- 
gence led only to further delay, he said that 
either Hubert must accompany' Victor at once, 
or the latter must sail without him. This, 
and Victor's profound remark, that the sooner 
he left, the sooner he would return, decided 
the matter ; and a few months after their en- 
gagement, Hubert and Constance parted — but 
not before arrangements had been made for a 
regular correspondence — at which Mr. Morton 
laughed, dryly remarking, that in addition to 
the uncertainty of winds and waves, 'must be 
added that of scarcely knowing their own 
destination, till they reached it — for Victor's 
object was not entirely pleasure — he was en- 
trusted with some important commission^ 
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from Mr. Morton, with which' his mercantile 
career would terminate. 

Cecilia very much wished that Constance 
would spend a short time with her after 
Hubert's departure, for as the Hall was now 
thinned of its late gay and festive throng, she 
could devote herself more exclusively to her 
amusement ; but she never could be persuaded 
to leave her mother, though the latter se- 
conded Cecilia's kind invitation. I will 
come over as often as you like, for the day," 
said she ; '' but I cannot leave mamma to 
the care of any one else — not even the kind 
Rectorites." 

Claiming, therefore, this promise, Cecilia 
one day drove out to fetch her, and on their 
return noticed, at one of the lodge gates, a 
small pony chaise. Supposing, if she sup- 
posed at all about what did not concern her, 
that it belonged to some one there on busi- 
ness, she passed on, arid about five minutes' 
drive brought within their view the figure of 
some one, very smartly dressed, walking in 
the direction of the flower garden. 

" Who is that," asked Cecilia, " who seems 
to know the place, better than the regula- 
tions ?" 

But Constance, who did not recognize the 
gay shawl and tasty bonnet, shook her head. 
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" It is Miss Mordaunt, my Lady," said 
the groom, in reply to her Ladyship's look. 

" Ride on then," was the order, given very 
coolly, > " and inform her that this is private 
property, and, shew her the warning against 
intruders, as you see her out."^ 

Juliet, it was really she whose artless sim- 
plicity had exposed her to this rebuff, heard 
the order with burning indignation ; and her 
face became crimson, as she also heard the 
. quick canter of the groom hastening to obey. 

" Beg pardon. Miss, but this is private pro- 
perty," said he, civilly. 

^ And there being no alternative but for her 
to retrace her steps, she turned to do so, 
swelling with mortification and rage ; and thus 
saw who was the companion of the Lady 
Paramount, and the witness of her humilia- 
tion. If she could have cast Constance under 
the wheels of her cousin's elegant equipage, or 
under those of her own little vehicle, it was 
evident she would have done it with the plea- 
sure or indifference of a TuUia, so malignant 
was the glance she darted — as, closely followed 
by the groom, she swept by. 

Wholly indifferent to her love or hate. 
Lady Hurstwood, without vouchsafing the 
least remark, calmly drove on — not so the 
gentle Juliet. The pretty pony, a great 
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favourite with Mrs. Captain, was made to 
feel the young lady's woes, by sundry lashes 
and switches, till lashed and switched beyond 
even a pony's endurance, he flew along so as 
to leave no cause for urging ; and Juliet, now 
rising, to lash out the fury she [had lashed in, 
and to beat him into a sober pace, was jerked 
out — and while the lad, who was with her, 
fell into some soft mud, and escaped with 
a whole skin but torn habiliments, she not 
only ' spoiled her gay attire, but for a long 
time her pretty face, which had an ugly wound 
on the cheek, was obliged to be eclipsed by 
a profusion of ringlets — too .profuse to be 
becoming. 
. Nor was this all ; for while her tender 
mother was busy plastering up the wound 
and bathing the bruises, she, who had learned 
from her muddy servant what had happened, 
seized the opportunity of administering a little 
healing to the mind and feelings, which were 
evidently ill disposed and out of order ; or 
this model young lady would never have ex- 
posed herself to an ignominious ejectment as a 
trespasser ; but, like medicine invariably, this 
was so unpalatable, that the patient was re- 
fractory, and refused to swallow it quietly ; 
and was then threatened, like a naughty child, 
with her uncle's displeasure — which proved 
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no empty threat, but a very unpleasant reality, 
so that for some time the agent's abode was 
not wholly tenanted by peace and love — for 
while mother and daughter, " like sweet belles 
jangling out of tune," carried on their wordy 
wa!tfare, " fell discord reigned, and fury dire.'* 

Juliet, who, by some process of ratiocina- 
tion, peculiar to those who are pupils of the 
green-eyed monster, considered Constance as 
the cause of this disgrace, secretly vowed to 
visit all these mishaps on her unconscious head. 
She had always hated her with a vindictive and 
peculiar hatred ; and now this rival — ^yes, such 
was her insane presumption — though' partly 
Hubert's fault-r-this successful rival, who had 
witnessed the insult, should dearly pay for all 
she now suffered. t 

Self-willed and daring, however, as she was, 
Juliet would hardly have ventured on such a 
proceeding as that of intruding on the Hurst- 
wood grounds, had she not heard that the 
noble owners had gone to spend the day at 
some distance — for she had both sense and 
pride enough to avoid his Lordship after the 
unceremonious stop he had put to their flori- 
cultural meetings — and it was by the invita- 
tion of the head gardener's son, who gave her 
the information, that she had taken this occa- 
sion to go for some flowers and fruit which he 
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had also promised her. But Lord Hurstwood 
had gone alone — her Ladyship, as we see, went 
to the Priory for Constance. 

Nor was this the only indignity the roving 
habits of those young scions of the Mordaunt 
family brought on themselves. 

Augustus, whose education was carried on 
in France, had returned to Seabrooke for a 
long holiday. He had always been greatly 
disliked, on account of his impudent air of 
assumption, his mischievous propensities,^ and 
many other habits, the result of his mother's 
foolish indulgence. 

Gradually Mrs. Captain's original popula- 
rity faded away, and there were now very few 
in the village who cared to be on terms of in- 
^timacy with her. But as she often had very 
fine friends from London, whom she visited in 
return, this, she did not pine about. Augustus 
soon found out his sister's secrets, among 
others, her clandestine and frequent drives to 
the Hall ; and threatening to tell his mother 
of this, and slyly alluding to Hubert also, she 
fell into his power, which, as was to be ex- 
pected, he used like a tyrant. He made 'her 
introduce him to the Hall, meaning the lodges 
and garden, and once there, he was soon inti- 
mate with the stable-yard and its inhabitants, 
horses, dogs, men, and boys. 
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One of the men had promised to give him a 
capital little terrier, and Augustus was fre- 
quently there to watch and overlook the edu- 
cation of the little animal ; but when the family 
returned, he received a hint to make himself 
scarce. 

Now as the sisters three ordained, a few 
days after Juliet's expulsioti, which she had 
entreated her mother not to mention to him, 
he was lounging along the Hurstwood private 
drive, whistling, with his hands in his pockets; 
in rather a low, raffish style, and making his 
way towards the stables ; when the trot of 
horses' feet warned him that he had chosen 
an unfavourable time for attending the quad- 
ruped school. He turned his head, and saw 
her Ladyship's little park phaeton advancing 
at a smart pace, and turning a comer which 
would bring him in full sight. Quick as 
thought, he darted under a wide-spreading 
tree ; but my lady's eyes were as quick as his 
feet — she had seen him through a sudden 
opening ; and really thinking » he was some 
mischievous boy who had come after the birds, 
which she had given strict orders to have un- 
molested, she drove to the spot, where the 
supposed delinquent fancied himself safely con- 
cealed, and handing her whip to the servant 
who attended her, desired him to make the 
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offender feel her verbal commands, as he had 
not attended to the painted ones. 

The man who related this and the former 
scene, in which he had also taken part, to his 
fellow-servants and a few chance listeners, de- 
clared, "he was ready to burst with inside 
laughter, to see her Ladyship handling the 
ribbons so coolly and cleverly, while he turned 
out the agent's fine-gentleman nephew, who 
ran like lightning, when he cracked the whip, 
just," he said, with a knowing wink, and laying 
his finger along his nose, " to obey my lady ;" 
— but some knew better — and that he was 
not sorry to pay an instalment of a grudge he 
owed the agent for bye-gone favours. 

Be this as it may> Augustus took to his 
heels, inwardly vowing he would never be so 
caught again ; while still all-unconscious that 
she had offered a fresh atfront to the Mor- 
daunt escutcheon. Lady Hurstwood drove 
about park and country, looking so handsome 
and so happy, that many who had shaken 
their heads when they heard of the projected 
marriage, were now among the loudest to de- 
clare, they had always thought she was just 
the wife to suit his Lordship, and he the hus-' 
band to suit her. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

•• Why, how now. Madam Flirt ? 
If you thus must chatter. 
And are for flinging dirt, 

Let's try who best can spatter, 
Madam Flirt ?" 

Beggar* B Opera. 

Now Mrs. Sims kept the little haberdashery 
shop at Seabrooke, whence emanated almost 
all the finery and fashion worn by those of 
the feminine gender in the village, who ranked 
below the "county families/' Mrs. Curtis, 
the doctor's wife, for instance, was a constant 
customer ; all the substantial and wealthy far- 
mers' wives patronized her wares ; and as she 
was also mother to the only dress-maker the 
place boasted of, she was a person who thought 
she had a right to hold up her head with the 
best. 

Her younger daughter, Betsey, helped in 
the shop, as well as in the work-room. Ann, or 
as she thought proper to be called since her 
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visit to London, for the purpose of being 
" finished off," Miss Annie, presided over the 
millinery and gown department, and altogether, . 
they were an industrious and very respectable 
family. 

There was always a kind of deferential man- 
ner observed by them towards the house- 
keepers and ladies' maids of the " families," 
and their guests ; for the patronage of these 
prime ministers was well worth securing — as 
it frequently gave them the honour of a visit 
from the ladies themselves; while Mrs. and 
Miss Vernon, and the Priory young ladies, 
who often spent money there, were cited by 
the whole family as " your real nobility — 
none of your uppish sort, who are afraid of 
being civil to those of a lower rank than 
themselves." 

When first Mrs. Captain Mordaunt and all 
her grand silks and fashions appeared, she 
created as much commotion and sensation in 
this little village sphere, as the discovery of a 
new planet among savants, and as her aim 
was to become popular, so it was her cue 
to be affable, gracious, condescending, and 
chatty. She occasionally shewed Ann Sims 
her dresses and finery, before she permitted 
the profane eyes of the public to have that 
pleasure ; all the wealth of Juliet's wardrobe 
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was also spread out before her admiring gaze ; 
and in return, the latter, who, though well 
supplied with money, never had any to spare, 
would often have a ribbon or neckerchief a 
real bargain^ now Qnd then, indeed, a pre- 
sent. 

Gradually the intimacy increased — and when 
it reached the zenith, like other more move- 
able things, gradually it declined. 

Mrs. Sims, it is true, kept up an appear- 
ance of civility, quoting a proverb to the 
butcher's wife, her great crony, about " hold- 
ing a candle to somebody — " the rest was 
lost in nods and winks, which the butcher's 
wife seemed fully to comprehend. But she no 
longer allowed Betsey to walk about with Juliet, 
nor Ann to take tea so often with Mrs. Cap- 
tain ; adroitly freeing herself from the dilemma, 
by saying, her girls had their honest living to 
gain, and must not be spoiled by associating 
with those who were different from them ; all 
which excuses were graciously accepted, and 
the little equivoque interpreted as a com- 
pliment — till, after a long absence, Mrs. Cap- 
tain found, on her return with Juliet, that her 
popularity had suffered — her influence was on 
the wane — she was no longer booked to win 
on the favourite — iu short, people looked 
askance. 
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Various causes had combined to produce 
this eflfect — rumours of a very unfavourable 
character were rife ; and Colonel Templeton's 
frequent visits had become the talk of all — 
the agent was disliked for his conduct about 
the farms, and other acts of petty tyranny 
and insolence. Augustus, who had been 
spending his holidays there, was the very head 
and front of all the low mischief that took 
place. Juliet angled too openly for Victor or 
Hubert, and was pronounced a bold, confident 
minx by all prudent mothers, in the hearing 
of their daughters; and above all, and to 
crown all, Mrs. Captain, just before her de- 
parture, had had some very fine friends, very 
fine indeed, staying with her, and she had nei- 
ther called on any one with them, nor invited 
any one to call on them ; though they went 
driving about, day after day, who but they ? 
So, coolness grew to silent contempt, and that 
at length burst into speaking impertinence — 
the tongue is truly an unruly member, espe- 
cially a woman's — and looks and tossings of 
the head spoke with an eloquence peculiar to 
themselves ; and there wanted now but one 
move to cry " check-mate," and open a breach 
that could never be closed — it was the few last 
grains which broke the camel's back — the ro^e- 
leaf which made the cup run over ; and when 
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things are thus over-ripe, the gentlest zephyr 
shakes them down. 

So it happened, that when Mrs. Captain 
entered the little shop, about a week after Au- 
gustus had fled from the crack of the whip, 
Mrs. Sims, at first, hardly recognized her ! 

*' Oh ! Mrs. Mordaunt,'* she said, at length, 
looking over her spectacles, but still not rising 
— but that might be because Betsey was at 
her post, and it would be needless for two to 
wait on one customer. " And what can we 
possibly shew you ?'' a slight emphasis, in a 
very dry tone. 

Now all this was remarkably ungrateful 
of Mrs. Sims, for Mrs. Captain had come for 
some common calico, which she knew she 
should find there as cheap and good as in any 
great town — besides, she began to feel that 
the loss of her popularity was not an afiair to 
be pooh-poohed as if she had mislaid an old 
glove — and she determined to see what she 
could do, so as to regain it — at any rate, in 
part. For this purpose, she had arranged a 
round of shoppings which should bring her 
into contact with many of her former wor- 
shippers, whom she resolved, by wheedling or 
bullying, by flattering or frightening, to bring 
back to the old faith. 

She, therefore, had . in a most amiable mood 
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entered the shop of her once most bigoted 
convert, Mrs. Sims. But, alas ! how little 
encouragement does virtue receive ! a melan- 
choly truth, as she was destined to experience ; 
for, justly provoked at this unbecoming be- 
haviour in a paltry village shop-keeper — she 
cast her good intentions to the winds, and took 
her revenge instead. 

"I dare say I have come on a hopeless 
errand,'' she said with a scornful smile, while 
her large bright eyes looked disdainfully 
around, " for I was silly enough to think I 
might, by chance, match this ribbon," daintily 
touching the strings of her fashionable bonnet. 

" Betsey,'' said her mother colouring, and 
speaking sharply, '' hand down those ribbons 
JuUet was pulling about the other day, though 
she could not aflTord to buy any." 

" Do you mean Miss Mordaunt ?" asked 
Mrs. Captain, with assumed indifference and 
calmnesss. 

" Yes, I mean your girl, your daughter I 
suppose, Juliet?" 

"You are more free than welcome," was 
the dignified rebuke ; '' the day, I think, is 
long enough for Miss Juliet Mordaunt." 

" I do not know that it is, unless I choose 
to think so as well," was the tart reply ; " at 
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• any rate, Lord Hurstwood's grooms dp not 
think so." 

"Woman, are you mad?" cried the in- 
censed half of the defunct hero, her black 
eyes glaring. 

"No," replied Mrs. Sims, half closing hers, 
pursing up her mouth, and nodding her head 
with short and quick nods, like some China 
Joss in a passion^ — " neither mad nor bad ;" 
and she then tossed her head back, and drew 
her breath with a significant " hem !" as much 
as to say, " rhyme for you now, presently, if 
you provoke me, you shall have reason ;" and, 
almost restored* to her usual good temper by 
the discovery of this latent talent for poetry, 
which surprised her as much as M. Jourdain 
was, when he found he had unknowingly been 
talking prose all his life, she repeated : " Nei- 
ther mad nor bad — nor my daughters either. 
Thank goodness! /run no risk of the duck- 
idg-stool, nor my girls of being horse-whipped 
out of the Hall grounds, as your fine miss 
was one day — and your nest-stealing boy the 
next." 

"Now this passes patience," began Mrs. 
Captain ; but Mrs. Sims, to use her own ex- 
pression when relating the scene, was up, 
both figuratively and literally, as, walking from 
behind the counter, the better to confront her 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

" The blackest ink of Fate was sure my lot. 
And when she writ my name she made a blot." 

Rehearsal. 

How truly might Helen tell her mother 
that there was but one cloud in her bright 
sky, and that was, that they never met. 

How industrious was this sweet young wife 
about her small domain — how eager to be- 
come acquainted with all the mysteries of 
housekeeping — how anxious to arrange every- 
thing for Reginald's comfort — dear Reginald ! 
how was it possible to do too much for him ? 
She only feared he never could understand 
how deeply, how devotedly she loved him. 
And then the pretty^ little air of independence 
with which she transacted her affairs, and 
the look of experience she tried to assume 
while supplying the household wants — some- 
times, spite of herself, obliged to refer to 
Gretchen — and above all, the demure matronly 
sternness she would affect^ when she allowed 
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herself the pleasure of walking out alone, to 
meet that husband so beloved, when he re-^ 
turned home ; and the handsome face, with 
its deep loving eyes that then met her, and 
richly repaid her all, with a look and smile 
that told of undiminished affection. 

Ah ! mother ! ah ! Constance ! all this wm 
a loss to you. 

Ashley was their frequent guest — indeed, 
he said he was so happy when with them, 
that they must turn him out, when he came 
too often. 

" Too often, brother Ashley !" said Helen ; 
" what do you take us for, that you talk such 
nonsense P" 

" Not such nonsense as Reginald was talk- 
ing as he came hither ; but of this,. Helen, 
you shall be judge. You need not look ready 
to challenge me," he continued, as Reginald 
made a gesture of impatience ; " this then it 
is. He has received an invitation from Mr. 
Lester, the publisher, to meet a few literary 
men at dinner, and meditates a refusal, be- 
cause you cannot accompany him." 

" It is rather difficult, dear Helen," said 
Reginald, " to make all this quite clear to you 
— ^but Ashley is too precipitate in saying I 
meditated a refusal; I merely hesitated till I 
could consult you/' ^ 
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'' If jou hesitated, because you doubted my 
cheerful acquiescence in any plan you think 
right, beaitate no longer* I am the wife of a 
professional and literary man/' she said, with 
a look of pride, exceedingly becoming, so 
thought Reginald ; ** and it would be as ab- 
surd for me to think of going with you to 
every dinner-party, as to go with you to 
Westminster Hall, or the printing-office. No, 
dear husband, let me help, not mar, your 
prospects." 

"Help, you most assuredly do," was his 
reply, " and therefore T shall go." 

True to his promise, Mr. Turnar expressed 
a wish to his sister that she would call on 
Mrs. West, a wish she lost no time in grati- 
fying ; and on her return, gave him such an 
account of the vision of beanty she had seen, 
that he laughingly told this to Reginald, and 
requested permission to pay his respects to 
this fair pri^e also*-*a permission the proud 
husband readily gave ; and as the discerning 
old gentleman was as much pleased with her 
inteUigence, as his sister with her beauty, a 
most friendly succession of calls followed; 
and though Helen, on many accounts, declined 
entering much into society, she was pleased 
to have secured so sensible an acquaintance 
as Miss Turner proved to be. 
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The Westroiighs, who had made common 
cause with Reginald, when Lord Ernest's 
marriage had so suddenly blighted his pros- 
pects, were particularly friendly. 

When parliamentary duties required his 
Lordship to be near London, they resided at 
Hendon, on account of the delicate health of 
Lady Westrough and one of her daughters. 
The latter, good-tempered girls, often drove 
over to fetch Helen to spend the morning at 
their pretty villa, whence she always returned 
loaded with fruit and flowers. 

The youngest was the invalid ; the second, 
with whom, at one time, it was hoped Re- 
ginald might be smitten, was now engaged to 
a middle-aged, but wealthy Baronet; the 
eldest, Lady Louisa, rumour said, had been 
slighted by one who had professed love — she 
was thirty i but, spite of her age and disap- 
pointment, was cheerful and amiable, and es- 
pecially disposed to show Helen any attentions 
the latter might find agreeable. 

" I have had a visit from Stacey," said Ash- 
ley, one day, to Reginald, when the. latter re- 
turned from an interview with Mr. Lester. 

''And what has the man of genius been 
doing aU this time ?" 

"You remember my telling you, that I 
called at Kensington a few weeks after we 
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dined with him — but he had not returned 
from his noble friend's house. As it is too 
far to go merely for the ceremony of leaving a 
card, I wrote to say I should be glad to know 
when he returned, as I had a few friends to 
w^hom I should like to introduce him ; but as 
my note remained unanswered, I concluded 
they were still away — ^indeed, your affairs so 
claimed attention, that I rarely thought of 
him. This morning he called ; they have 
changed their residence, and have temporary 
lodgings near Portiiian Square. But I cannot 
help fearing that all is not right with him. 
Stacey never asked me to call — seemed dread- 
fully out of spirits, and when 1 asked after 
Mrs. Stacey, he replied, * Oh, poor Susan is 
not very well ;' — altogether, I do not like the 
look of it." 

" What is J;o be done ?" asked Reginald. 

" I hardly know ; he, however, promised to 
call or write when they were settled ; but I 
have a suspicion, which makes me uncomfort- 
able about the gay, thoughtless fellow." 

" I shall see Lester again before I go home," 
said Reginald ; " of course, I shall not inquire ; 
but he may say something, as I know Stacey 
owes him several articles for his magazine, and 
the conclusion of a poem began months ago. 
Stacey has had the money, but how or when 
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Lester will' have the rhyme, is another and 
doubtful matter ; and I know he is rather irri- 
tated at having so often to apologize to the 
public for a delay in the conclusion of more 
than one contribution." 

Ashley was quite right in his suspicions — 
Stacey and his wife paid a round of visits to 
one fashionable mansion after another, till 
both felt the necessity of returning to reple- 
nish their purse and renew their finery ; though 
how this was to be done, neither of them well 
knew ; and on reaching the villa the difficulty 
Avas rather alarmingly increased, for they found 
a man in possession, and another ready for 
Stacey, who was, in a summary manner, con- 
veyed to the lock-up house, till the debt for 
which he was arrested should be paid. 

The landlord had written several letters de- 
manding payment of the rent, of which now 
nearly three months was due; these Stacey 
said he had never received, though it was diffi- 
cult to convince a man of regular business 
habits that such was the truth. Probably 
they had been forwarded ; but the movements 
of the Staceys were so uncertain, that even 
that was doubtful. There was little in the 
villa that did not already belong to the land- 
lord — tradesmen all round, now rose en masse ; 
the livery-stable keeper was furious, and poor 
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Mrs. Stacey, terrified and weeping, accompa- 
nied ber husband, till some other shelter could 
be provided. 

He wrote to some of his friends who were 
in town — to this appeal, some, once more, re- 
sponded ; a compromise was efiected, a second 
floor engaged, and the rent paid in advance. 
They had been there a fortnight, and Stacey 
was now really busy and in earnest ; having 
already propitiated the justly angry publisher, 
by completing one of the unfinished articles. 

Such, in substance, was Mr. Lester's re- 
port, which he felt it no breach of confidence 
to make to Reginald; but he did not then 
kilow that Mrs.^ Stacey, ill and frightened at 
the new scene of life in which she had to sus- 
tain a sad part, had been confined that very 
day, and so unexpectedly, that she and her 
infant were but very scantily supplied with 
what both so much needed. 

This additional information Ashley learned 
the next morning from Stacey, who, really 
fond of his wife, came to him in a state bor- 
dering on distrabtion. Ashley, always prompt 
in kindness, placed a cheque in Stacey 's hand, 
went to Mr. Turner, and briefly saying that 
Miss Turner's help was now sadly needed, 
asked permission to apply to her in this emer- 
gency. 
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" Go to her yourself, I have hardly time to 
speak to you just now/* he replied, scarcely 
raising his eyes from a paper he was reading. 

And Ashley did go ; and before night anp- 
ther room — it was but an attic — was prepared, 
a nurse engaged, and several other comforts 
supplied, " till," as Miss Turner said, " they 
could see their way." 

Stacey, poor fellow ! worked unremittingly ; 
and though he said, with tears in his eyes, 
that sorrow and anxiety left no room for wit, 
he proved that the two former — unwelcome 
guests though they be, in a man's bosom — 
could spur and stimulate him to some pur- 
pose ; and that if they bullied and hectored so 
as to scare wit and humour, they were rare 
magnete in attracting industry and perseve- 
ranee. 

Lester, when he saw the results, swore a 
round oath that it was a shame, talent and 
genius, which could deUght the literary and 
intellectual, should be wasted upon empty-* 
headed, though noble fools ; and he expressed 
an earnest hope that Stacey had at length dis^ 
covered his real strength, and the best way of 
rendering it profitable. 

When Helen heard this sad history, she 
immediately ofiered her services, which were 
accepted, but limited by Miss Turner to such 
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help as her skilful needle afforded, in pre- 
paring articles of clothing for the mother and 
babe. 

" My dear Mrs. West, your presence can 
do no good at this moment ; besides,** she 
continued, " this is one of those cases, in 
which we are in great danger of allowing our 
benevolence to frustrate its own designs — this 
is one of the dilemmas of genius — morfe diflB- 
cult to manage than a case of lunacy. I havt 
heard the whole from Mr. Vernon, and we 
agree admirably as to what is our wisest 
course. Just nowy' with emphasis, " Mr. 
Stacey has a lucid interval, and it is astonish- 
ing what he has done. Have you read his 
little poem, ' On my First-born ;' and the ex- 
quisite manner in which he works out his 
motto, ' bom to sorrow, as the sparks fly up- 
ward ?' " 

" I have,'* replied Helen, tears springing to 
her eyes as she remembered it well ; " it 
speaks many a mournful and many a healthy 
truth, expressed with a terseness and vigour 
which alike banish all morbid sentiment, though 
imagination and grace are evident in every 
line. Surely, from a mind capable of what he 
has lately done, we may hope for great things 
still." 

'* I wish I had a little more of that ani-« 
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mating feeling, as regards the stability and 
perseverance of this gifted author," said Miss 
Turner ; " but — ^well, we must wait patiently. 
Two such friends as Mr. West and Mr. Ver-^ 
non, are, to him, worth the whole army of the 
aristocracy. Not that I have any disrespect- 
ful prejudice against nobility — on the contrary, 
it contains names which I highly esteem. 
What I mean is, that unfortunately Mr. 
Stacey's acquaintance with title and rank will, 
I fear, always exercise an injurious influence 
over him — he has too much vanity, and too 
little pride and self-respect to be safely trusted 
among merely noble associates. In language, 
he is self-sufficient and self-reliant, not so in 
action ; he has not enough moral independence; 
so that were he to mingle with the most 
learned and sensible of those who adorn our 
peerage, he would be trying to convert them 
into patrons, and bestowers of that place and 
fame which he should resolve to owe only to 
himself. But while I have been haranguing, 
you have been making up a most useful par- 
cel, for which I thank you in the name of 
those who cannot." 
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CHAPTER XX. 

** He has brought with him such an inclination 
to tale- bearing, that he disturbs both himself and all 
the neighbourhood." — Spectator, 

Stacbt honourably kept his protnise, and 
worked bravely at his duties, till his wife so 
far recovered as to bear removing to more 
comfortable quarters. Helen proposed that a 
small house near theirs, should be prepared 
as their residence; and after discussing ' the 
matter with Miss Turner, it was agreed 
that Stacey should come and look at it. The 
rent was very moderate, and one respectable 
servant, with a young girl for the baby, 
could easily do all that their scanty means 
required. He came, and was delighted with 
the sweet air and* lovely prospect ; and weU 
he might be, poor fellow! after having, for 
weeks, been the occupant of a London attic, 
which had been both bed-room and study. 
A quarter's rent was paid in advance, and all 
was to be ready for wife and baby in the course 
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of the next day. This Helen undertook to 
see after. 

" Good Heavens !" said he to Ashley, when 
they feft her, scarcely, even in her presence, 
able to restrain his enthusiastic admiration — 
" what a miracle of beauty Mrs, West is ! 
She shall be my Muse, my Inspiration — when 
I am dull and stupid, I shall merely go ' and 
gaze upon her beauty, nothing more/ Her 
eyes will serve me instead of a Pegasus, to set 
the streams of Hippocrene flowing in mur-> 
murs sweet, graceful, and pure as herself. I 
hear," he added after a pause, ** that she has 
a sister — do they resemble each other ?" 

"Only in being both beautiful — some give 
the preference to Miss Templetoo," replied 
Ashley briefly ; and changing the subject, he 
said — " Do not let Mrs. Staoey delay her re- 
moval after the morning — as Mrs. West inti- 
mated she would be there to receive her." 

And when, in accordance with this injunc- 
tion, they arrived early, there was Helen to 
meet them ; and she had so decked and ar- 
rayed the little parlour, and received them so 
sweetly, that the poor mother, still weak, had 
a vident fit of weeping, which she, however, 
declared had done her a great deid of good. 

Something, at «ny rate, had done good, 
both to her and her delicate nursling, for in 
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the course of a' few weeks they looked quite 
bright and healthy ; and again the stimulus of 
vanity being given to her husband, aided by a 
few pinches from necessity, he worked on so 
steadily and successfully, as to encourage his 
friends to hope, not only that he would easily 
weather this storm, but that he would never 
risk encountering such another. 

About this time, Ashley announced his in- 
tention of going to Seabrooke ; they had been 
expecting him so long and so often, he would 
no longer defer giving himself this pleasure. 

" Oh, Ashley," said Helen, when she heard 
of this ; " just to fix on this time, when 
mamma'and Constance are at Craigalan. Why 
did you not go before ?'* 

" Because I could not," he replied ; " and 
because, as they are away, the stronger reason 
that I should go, and by my humble presence, 
try in some degree to compensate for their 
absence." 

And to the great joy of all at the Rectory, 
he remained there several weeks ; during which 
time, he heard from various quarters many 
things which gave him ample materials for 
thought. Indeed, the very day after his ar- 
rival, as he went to call on the families with 
whom he was intimate, a heavy shower of 
news fell on him. 
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During breakfast^ he h£^d heard from his 
father, that the Priory estate had been cleared 
of every bit of timber that could be cut — and 
that lately the Colonel, it was whispered, had 
been borrowing largely, for which, if true, the 
Doctor said, he must be paying dear, on ac- 
CQunt of the tenure by which he held the 
property. Cooper was universally disliked; 
and from expressions which Mr. Morton had 
repeatedly let fall, or openly used, there was 
no doubt, but that the whole family were dis- 
reputable people. 

Caroline added, it was the talk of the 
village, that Juliet and the boy had, by order 
of Lady Hurstwood, been threatened vdth a 
horsewhipping if again found trespassing 
about the Hall — and though she did not be- 
heve in the report of the threat, she knew 
from Constance, that her cousin had sent her 
groom to see the girl safe out at the Lodge. 

Lady Dallas told him, as a great secret, 
that it was hinted very broadly, Hubert For- 
rester and the young beauty at the agent's 
were very friendly ! 

" Impossible," cried Ashley, his handsome 
face wearing a look not usually seen there*— 
" engaged to — to another, it is impossible !" 

" Perhaps it is,'* she said, and then wen? 
on to prove that it was not, by adding — " I 

VOL. II. R 
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only know, that Mr. Victor Morton expressed 
a strong wish that Forrester would start be- 
fore mischief came of delay, but for further 
particulars I must refer you to Caroline, to 
whom, of course^ he would be more communi- 
cative than to any one else." 

Pretty pickings there for one day's work 
—and yet they are not all. 

He called at Forest Hill, where he was as 
cordially received, as he was at their town re- 
sidence, whenever Mr. Forrester felt it neces- 
sary to be there, during the session of parUa- 
ment ; but here he found insinuations, rather 
than assertions, against Colonel Templeton. 
Mr. Forrester also, in the course of conver- 
sation, intimated that he disliked early mar- 
riages — in this he was consistent, for he 
had waited till he was forty before he found 
his Eve — and he now declared, that much as 
he and Mrs. Forrester felt at parting from 
Hubert, they had become ^uite reconciled to 
the separation, as it gave him an opportunity 
of seeing life before he settled at Hargraves. 

And when, with his wallet full of these 
scraps, Ashley returned to the Rectory, he 
resolved to arrange his fragments, and see 
what his mother and Caroline could add 
thereto. 

First, he had a very particular motive, but 
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of this he said nothing, to learn all he coidd 
that related to Hubert's conduct with regard 
to Juliet ; he owned that he could not believe 
half that he had heard, still there was enough 
left for suspicion — and this justified him ii^ 
desiring to know, if possible, the truth; and 
he related the contribution Lady Dallas had 
given. 

Caroline blushed violently as her brother 
repeated the inuendo — and when his look 
expressed surprise at her emotion, she drew 
nearer to him, and putting his arm around 
her, laid her head on his shoulder. 

" Presently," said she ; " and now, mamma, 
tell him what Mr. Morton said/' 

"He told us," said Mrs. Vernon, "that 
soon after his son's second and final return 
from Germany, Cooper had, on several occa- 
sions, met him, and under some pretext or 
another — at one time to show him a foreign 
curiosity, at another to ask him to translate 
a German letter — hati invited him to his house, 
where be was introduced to Mrs. Captain 
Mordaunt and her daughter. That some- 
thing, Mr. Morton did not say what, induced 
Victor to mention this to his father. The 
result was, that, by his advice, he ceased to 
call at Cooper's. In short, Ashley, to quote 
Mr. Morton's words, there seems, no doubt, ^ 

B 2 
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scheme was on foot to entrap Victor, his 
father's reputed fortune being the temptation, 
and the son's open, but fearless and rash 
manners, giving hope of success. What I 
am now going to add is Uttle more than sur* 
mise. Failing in this plot, probably Hubert 
was the next to be tried." 

"Nothing venture, nothing have," said 
Ashley. 

" Exactly so ; and here they seemed more 
likely of success, from the character of their 
intended prey. Hubert has absolutely no 
knowledge of life or the world. All he has 
seen of either, was during his short tour in 
Germany with Victor, and his equally short 
residence at Oxford. You know that he is 
gay to giddiness — sweet tempered — and easily 
duped — and, I fear, both vain and irresolute." 

" Ah, Constance ! " burst from Ashley's 
lips. 

But his mother, without remarking it, pro- 
ceeded : " Let us, however, be just ; I believe, 
that since his engagement to Constance, he 
has rarely been to Cooper's, though this girl 
has constantly been contriving to meet him ; 
she is now at Paris with her mother — at least, 
so it is said." 

There was a long pause; at last, Ashley 
said calmly, and heaven knows witiat it cost 
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liim to do so ; "I cannot excuse Hubert, even 
assuming that this conduct has no deeper 
meaning than we are disposed to give it — 
still it is much to know that lately he has 
become aware of what is due to propriety and 
honour ; but, mother, do the Forresters really 
approve of this engagement ?" 

"I hardly know how to reply; but from 
various observations I have been almost forced 
to make, I fancy not; Mr. Forrester has 
never been cordial with the Colonel, and has 
been sadly prejudiced against them all, since 
poor dear Helen left home." 

" Helen," said Ashley, and now he really 
gave way to his feelings ; " Helen, poor, per- 
secuted girl! why, if Reginald had been 
away, or ill, or by any means unable to have 
saved her, I, myself, would have snatched her 
from Lord Hurstwood rather than have per- 
mitted such a cruel deed." 

" And married her yourself, ray son ?" 

"No, mother," he replied; and the tone 
and the look forbad all further jesting? 

" And now, what is this about our dear 
Carry?" and the brother's voice this time 
was gentle and musical, and the noble face 
wore a touching expression ; it looked so fond 
and tender. 
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"Ah, Ashley," said his sister, ''cannot 
you guess ?" 

" Well, I will try — the young hermit has 
fallen in love, and taught our sister to do the 



same/' 



'' Xes/ she said, '' and papa and mamma 
have given their consent ; and, Ashley, you 
give yours also, do you not P" 

'' Right willingly ; only we shall not like to 
have you carried all over the world with this 
good4ooking rover — or settled away from us 
on the Norfolk property." 

" It will not be either," said Mrs. Vernon, 
'' and that assurance removes the only diffi- 
culty. Mr. Morton means them to remain 
here ; not at the Hermitage, so you need not 
laugh at the idea of three making a crowd ; 
but he thinks of buying Bridgend, which is 
not many miles off, and there they will be 
fixed — but not yet — ^Victor will be away at 
least two years." 

** Then this induced my father to urge me 
so strongly to come down without delay ?" 

**It did — a very long letter from Mr. 
Morton will explain all to you ; last night he 
could not. enter on the subject, and to-day, at 
Caroline's request, it was to have been de- 
layed till evening; but now you know the 
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great fact, Cardine will like to tell you the 
particulars." 

'' No, manmia, I should much prefer that 
you would." » 

" Very well, my dear ; only instead of Ash- 
ley having a story of the true orthodox, size, 
in three volumes, he will have a very slender 
pamphlet. But to commence. Not very long 
before Victor left for his present voyage, both 
the Doctor and myself fancied, that unless 
Caroline felt something more than kindness and 
friendship for him» his departure could not be 
too much hastened ; but as this drew near, we 
became a little anxious about her. Do not inter- 
rupt me, my dear, your dignity is safe in my 
hands. At length, Hubert and Victor set off, ac- 
companied by Mr. Morton. A week ago, a long 
letter arrived from the latter, dated Lisbon ; in 
it, he formally requests us to sanction his son's 
addresses to our daughter. Victor, it seems> 
could no longer keep his secret ; be began to 
fear all manner of dangers, and in a letter* 
enclosed in his .father's, he tells us all we be- 
fore suspected — and tells it so well, that I 
believe — is it not so, Caroline ? — ^we shall all 
consent.'' 

"But why not propose before he left?" 

'' Because he heard us, as well as his father, 
express ourselves very strongly against long 
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engagements, after we had been talking of 
Hikbert and Constance, when I said I was 
sorry one so young as she, and who knew so 
httle of society, should enter it so shackled. 
I wonder when we shall be cured of making 
rash speeches, for behold me, voluntarily, in 
precisely the situation I depreciated." 

*' Caroline," said Ashley, " I am very much 
pleased with the brother-in-law you destine to 
give me ; and so I shall write and tell him." 

" Dear Ashley, how kind you always are ; 
but I shall soon be coming to see you in Lon- 
don. Mamma will take me to Mr. Morton's 
sister-in-law and his two daughters, and we 
are promising ourselves the great delight of 
often meeting Helen, and Mrs. Loftus, who has 
just returned from visiting Charles and Fanny." 

" That will be charming, indeed," said he ; 
and then he began to give them a full account 
of Reginald and Helen, their sayings and 
doings, of which his hearers could not have too 
much. 

" Does my father visit much at Hurst- 
wood?" asked Ashley, turning the conversa- 
tion. 

" Yes," replied his mother, smiling at the 
significance of his tone, '' and so must his son 
Ashley. Nothing can be more kind and polite 
than they are, and Mrs. Templeton has so com* 
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pletely exonerated Lord Hurstwood, as to make 
him appear tohavebeenmore sinned against than 
sinning — at least, it is evident that is the view 
she wishes her friends to take ; and I own that 
I should regret having an opinion that obliged 
us to refuse their friendly overtures. Cecilia 
is much too excellent, for us to be comfortable 
in the belief, that she has married one we 
could not tolerate." 

" I much more t^ian tolerate Lord Hurst- 
wood," said Caroline ; " he is both so gentle 
and ' gentlemanlike to his wife — and I believe 
the wildest wish she could imagine, would be 
gratified with pleasure and eagerness — I think 
she is more charming than ever." 

"To-morrow then, we will ride over, and 
you shall introduce me." 

This was done, and Ashley saw nothing to 
controvert his sister's opinion. An early day 
was then fixed for them to come over and 
lunch, and when this was settled, Lady Hurst- 
wood said, "My dear Lord, I am going to 
walk with Mr. Vernon to my new flower gar- 
den — ^the chaise shall follow us, and then he 
can drive me to your ingenious device in rock 
work. CaroUne, take care of his Lordship, 
who, in return, will shew you some beautiful 
intaglios and mosaics he collected when ia 
Italy." 
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And then, arm-in-arm with Ashley, she 
gaily led him to her beautiful garden, and 
made him tell her all that the time would allow 
her to hear, about Helen, f6r whom she ex- 
pressed the most affectionate interest. 

" I know," she said, when he had concluded, 
" that my aunt Ellinor corresponds with her, 
but still, Mr. Vernon, how dreadful never to 
have met for so many months." 

" It is sad," he replied, " but Mrs, Temple- 
ton valoes^too greatly what she calls, this con- 
nived-at exchange of letters, to provoke a pro- 
hibition by grasping after more ; so we must 
leave it to tijne." 

" I anticipate some favourable result from 
Constance's marriage, who might make the re- 
conciliation a condition — what think you ?" 

But he seemed not to have heard her, and 
remarked, that he had had no idea the views 
from the Hall grounds were so extensive and 
beautiful. 

A dinner party at Hurstwood gave him a 
still more favourable impression of his noble 
host, and convinced him that in choosing her 
Ladyship to wear the rejected coronet, he had 
done wisely ; and had he asked either of them 
. a question, usually so dangerous, as to whether 
they could confirm this opinion, both would 
have replied in the affirmative. 
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Cecilia's good sense, her truth of character 
and word, became daily more valuable and 
refreshing to one, whose life had been spent 
in the petty and paltry intrigues of continental 
courts — whose mind had been taught to move 
through the sinuosities of diplomatic laby- 
rinths, and who had been accustomed to see 
the whole drama of state-craft performed by 
(Somplex machinery, secret springs, hidden 
agencies, and masked actors. He was charmed 
with her frank, confiding nature— he was proud 
of his handsome and dignified wife. Nor any 
Ihe less so, for having won her easily — ^it spoke 
well for his powers of conquest — ^while his 
boundless generosity and indulgence, which at 
first won her ready gratitude, at length awoke 
her love. 

And Ashley, when he left Seabrooke, and 
was once more stirring lus tea in the little 
cottage, . drew from his store various stray 
scraps of news, which made them all glad — 
among the rest, the picture he drew of Cecilia 
and her future^ was commented on with real 
pleasure. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

'^ II est aussi facile de se tromper 8oi-m6me sans 
s'en apercevoir qu'il est difficile de tromper les autres 
sans qu'ils 8*en apercoivent." — Le Bochefoucdult. 

While the Templetons were in Scotland, 
where every day brought some fresh scheme of 
pleasure and amusement ; an event occurred, 
which openly drew the attention of Reginald 
to a subject that often secretly occupied his 
thoughts — namely, Old Court. 

For months it had given no more sign of 
life or movement, than if it had been Tadmor 
in the Desert. Occasionally, the Westroughs 
named it to Helen with no very respectful 
or friendly tone ; for Lady Anne, the bride- 
elect, considered herself defrauded and swin- 
dled out of five thousand pounds, which her 
uncle Ernest had always promised to any of 
his nieces on their marriage. " Now," she 
said, " the harpies who reign there, will take 
care to intercept all such acceptable waifs." 

Reginald had written to announce his mar- 
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riage — ^but no reply was sent — not even a 
line from old Roberts. 

And noW| behold 1 when conjecture had 
grown weary, and curiosity faded away ; on 
returning from a London shopping expedition 
with one of her daughters. Lady Westrough 
was astonished to find cards, '' Lady Ernest 
West," " Mrs. Melville,'* and the direction in 
a fashionable quarter of the meti;opolis. 

" What is the meaning of this ?" she asked, 
and learned from Lady Ella, the invalid, that 
two ladies had called, and hearing that she 
was at home, had sent their cards, and asked 
if they could have the pleasure of seeing her. 
This, on the plea of ill health, she had de- 
chned; they then left cards for Lord and 
Lady Westrough, and having inquired when 
her Ladyship was usually at home, had driven 
away. 

" I am always out," was her Ladyship's 
command to the servant, as she pointed to 
the cards, " when these people call ;" which 
they did a few days after. 

All this was duly reported to Helen when 
they next met, embellished with various pi- 
quant remarks, which none but vexed ladies 
can make ; she begged for a card to shew 
Reginald, not, as she laughingly remarked, 
that he might call and pay their debts, but 
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because she thought he ought to inquire 
whether Lord Ernest were with them. 

Reginald, after naming this to Ashley, 
thought himself justified in making some in* 
quu-ies in the neighbourhood of the ladies' re- 
sidence, and learned that^ except servants, 
Lady Srnest and her mother were alone. He 
conjectured that her Ladyship had come to 
town for medical advice, as she was near her 
confinement. 

" There is some scheme on foot here," said 
Ashtey ; " I do not like this arrangement ; let 
me name it to Mr. Turner, and hear what he 
says." 

" If not troubling him, I should be very 
glad of his opinion." 

" No trouble ; I am sure he will like it.!' 

And the next day, Ashley said, " I am al- 
ways intruding my affairs on you, sir." 

" Your friends* affairs, you mean ; which of 
them now ?" 

" Mr. West's." 

" Ah ! indeed — what of him ? and how can 
I help ?" 

It is a long story," said Ashley. 
Then begin at once, whDe I have leisure 
to listen," said Mr. Turner. 

Thereupon, Ashley entered into the parti- 
culars of Reginald's expectations, till he came 
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to the arrival of Mrs. Melville aud her 
daughter in London. 

When he concluded, Mr. Turner remarked, 
** It may be all right — previous circumstances, 
however, will justify you in acting as if it 
were not ; at least, till you are convinced to 
the contrary. Will Mr. West leave it to us ? 
for £ expect, if we take him to oiur councils, 
he will be refractory — what say you ?" 

'' I think you are right, so I shall venture 
at once to banish him." 

" Very well — we must send down directly 
to Old Court. I know the very man — next, 
we must learn who is the medical man — and 
what sort of an estabUshment there is with 
the ladies in town — here again I can help 
you ;" and almost as he spoke, he had written 
two short notes, sealed and directed them, 

"I am to dine to-day with the chief justice," 
said Mr. Turner; "will you breakfast with 
me to-morrow at eight precisely ?" 

" I will be punctual." 

" Very well — now I am busy." 

At eight, Ashley was in Bedford Square, 
seated at a well-spread breakfast-table, the 
pleasant figure of Miss Turner presiding, 
whose eyes were fixed on her brother's face, 
as he conversed earnestly with Ashley. 

" Is Mr, Tebbat here ?" he asked of a ser- 
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vant^ whom the bell had just summoned; 
" if so, send him up directly." 

" Now, Mr. Tebbat, here are your instruc- 
tions," said Mr. Turner, to a person who had 
very quietly entered, and remained standing. 
Ashley was puzzled as he^ looked at the man, 
and felt that, had he been desired to describe 
him, it could have been only by negatives — 
no phrase suggested itself so appropriate as 
this ; " he seems to be not anything." 

" You will not, on any account, be tempted 
to exceed them," pursued the lawyer ; " there 
is quite scope enough for your ingenuity." 

The negative took the paper, and rapidly 
glanced it over. 

" Do you understand ?" 

" Quite, sir ;" but he was no longer a cata- 
logue of negatives ; both Voice and eye were, 
very decidedly and distinctly, affirmative. 

" Then put the paper in that book, where 
there is money, and lose no time — good 
morning." 

"Has Styles been here this morning, 
John ?" 

" Yes, sir, he said he would walk round the 
Square, when I told him you were engaged : 
but I think that is his knock ; will you see him 
now, sir?'* 

" Bring him up at once j" and enter Mr. 
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Styles, a dapper, neat little man, with a 
roguish pair of black eyes, and a pleasant 
little smile; altogether, a little fellow, who 
looked, as if for sixpence, he would make love 
to half the housemaids, or cooks either, in the 
Square ; one of those winking, smirking, hat- 
on-one-side men, who are regular incendiaries 
among the combustible hearts of the aforesaid 
species. 

" I wish to have these questions answered," 
said Mr. Turner ; and the bright eyes of this 
Antinous of the area and nursery ran over 
the list, before you could say Jack Robinson. 

" Very good, sir ; give me a few evenings ; 
I can hardly do it in less.*' 

" Oh, you may have a week, if it will amuse 
you more." 

"Very good, sir," laughing, and showing a 
fine set of teeth. 

" I always breakfast about this time, so you 
are sure to find me." 

" Very good, sir. I wish you good morn- 
ing, sir !" with a bow, which included them 
all ; and, with something like grace, he with- 
drew, but not before his bright eyes had taken 
a daguerreotype of Ashley. 

" He was an actor," said Mr. Turner, in 
jeply to his young friend's look ; " so he is 
now, when he can find an engagement." 

VOL. IT. s 
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*• I suppose, the Lothario of the piece," ob- 
served Ashley. 

" Most likely ; — he is not a bad fellow — 
but he is vain and quarrelsome, and that keeps 
him poor. He will sit up half the night to 
copy old Grey's atrocious hieroglyphics, and 
then spend the money on a gay waistcoat." 

" And the other ?" 

" Oh, not so good ! — but he owes me a 
debt for help in need ; and is grateful, when 
he is not drunk ; even then, he is trustworthy." 

Both agents succeeded marvellously well, 
because each kept to his usual character — one 
as a lounging, idle rambler, the other as lover 
to the lady's-maid and two house-maids. The 
cook, an old stager, let with the house, knew 
nothing of her employers worth learning, and 
was not, therefore, left like Ariadne or Dido, 
or any other of the fair deceived, to bewail the 
false words of false man. 

The report of Tebbut was to this eflTect : — 
He went, as ordered, to Old Court, and, of 
course, took up his quarters at the public- 
house. He then began his inquiries, and 
learned that Lord Ernest had remained much 
as when we last peeped at him ; even the news 
of Reginald's marriage had failed to disturb 
tiie monotony of his existence. If, however, 
Reginald had not informed Roberts of this 
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important event, it is very unlikely his uncle 
would ever have heard of it, as the letter to 
him had never come to hand — that is, to his 
hand ; it had probably been lost, through that 
dreadfully careless medium, the post-oflBce. But 
Roberts fetched all his little correspondence 
himself from the small public, and secured the 
delivery ; and there it was that Tebbut became 
acquainted with him. His Lordship droye 
out for about an hour every day, and some- 
times saw his own doctor — sometimes the 
clergyman dined with him ; but that was all 
the variety. Now, it must be admitted, that 
this dull and dreary life was most aggravating 
to a young person like her Ladyship, and a 
woman like her mother, whose talents so emi- ' 
nently fitted her for an active and bustling, if 
not a useful, position in society; and when 
Mrs. Melville hinted to her noble son-in-law 
that Ernesta required medical watching, he 
said, " Send for Edwards ;" and when she 
slightly turned up her nose at Edwards, he 
said, " Send for any one you like ;" but there 
was noione within sen ding-distance whom she 
did like, for this was not her aim. 

In short — but this she did not tell him — 
Ernesta had been rebellious ; she had threat- 
ened to kill herself — to run away — anything 
but endure this horrible style of living ; and 
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her mother had only been able to pacify her, 
by promising a visit to town, where she pro- 
posed that she should be confined ; after which, 
it would be a round of gaiety, parties, and 
dress. 

When Lord Ernest was made to under- 
stand that his wife and his wife's mother 
wished to go to London, he readily gave his 
consent ; but when, for the sake of appear- 
ances, she hinted that he should accompany 
them, it was another matter. He would not 
go without Old Court; but they could not 
take Old Court — ergOy he could not go ; they 
must leave him — and they did. 

Mrs. Melville had many reasons for in- 
dulging her daughter in this visit to London. 
She could not be blind to the fact, that the poor 
girl was looking wretchedly ill ; it was of the 
utmost importance to the furtherance of her 
plans, that her expected grandchild should be 
strong and healthy : she hated Old Court, as 
a residence, as much as Ernesta ; she also in- 
tended to try if she could not, by a coup de mairiy 
beat down the reserves and prejudices^of the 
Westrough family and their connexions, as 
well as beat up the quarters of former patron- 
esses and benefactors \ some of whom, she had 
good reason to know, would never withstand 
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the combined force of title, a handsome equi* 
page, and a fashionable residence. 

But the Westroughs presented such an im- 
penetrable front, that she could not break 
through it — the connexions hadj either a title, 
a carriage, or a fashionable house of their own, 
so hers were of no avail ; and thus discom- 
fited and driven from the main body, she foil 
back upon her old allies. 

And here her plan seemed more promising 
for success. Like Sancho, she fancied she had 
at last attained her government — is there a 
Dr. Snatchaway at every court ? — Wait. 

Among the odds and ends picked up by 
those sharp-sighted, industrious chiffoniers, 
Messrs. Tebbut and Styles, there was one stray 
atomwpon which both pounced, as if well 
worth throwing into their basket. 

At the small public where Tebbut fixed 
himself, as he said, for the purpose of angling^ 
though the trout-stream . was miles away, a- 
young man had frequently taken lodgings for 
weeks together; perhaps, said the landlady, 
from whom, in the course of gossip, he learned 
this, he was an artist, though she had never 
seen any of his drawings — or a poacher ; at 
any rate, as she very sagaciously observed, he 
must be something — and he seemed to have 
a particular admiration for Old Court. He 
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had first appeared when Mrs. Melville and her 
daughter went there, and had been in the 
neighbourhood very often since the marriage 
of the latter. 

Here Styles stepped forth with a piece he 
had found, ^nd dove- tailing it with the last, it 
assumed a sort of shape. From the lady's- 
maid he learned that this was a poor relative, 
whom her lady often helped with small sums 
of money, unknown to the old one — a classic 
soubriquet by which Mrs. Melville was desig- 
nated. He was now in town, waiting for some 
appointment Lady Ernest was to obtain for 
him, through the influence of her powerful 
relations. 

** And is that the nurse?" asked Styles, 
alluding to a woman in an in teresting^ state, 
who was domesticated at the hired house. 

" Yes, she expects to be confined shortly 
before my lady, and is to takve the young 
heir*' — (heir, of course, said the inquisitive little 
man to himself,) — " from its birth — her own 
baby will be brought up by hand, out of the 
house." 

" And the other nurse, where is she ?" 
" Lor, what does it matter to you ?" 
" Oh nothing, I was only thinking when 
we are married— "a gentle squeeze, and a 
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smart slap in the face for his impudence, ad- 
ministered, by Her fair, hand, was the reply. 

And the next day, meeting the upper house- 
maid *' quite promiscus," by appointment, he 
escorted her on her errand, and suddenly dis- 
covering that he was by no means well, asked 
who attended at her house, remarking, " Of 
course, he is one of the nobs, a regular big- 

Wig? 

" Indeed he is no such thing," she replied^ 
with a disdainful toss of her floral head ; '' for 
a more sneaking, mean little fellow 1 never saw, 
and no one seems to know where he comes 
from." 

'' Oh, indeed ! then I suppose he does not 
come often ?" 

" Oh yes he does, every other day, as punc- 
tually at one, as luncheon does — ^but I did not 
come here to be bothered about such as him, 
with his dirty wristbands and shabby hat;" 
and Styles, finding he was not likely to. gain 
more useful knowledge at present, soon found 
means to take the monkey off the back of his 
Dulcinea, and said — " Now I must, though re- 
luctantly, say farewell — but first tell me when 
we are to go to the play together ?" 

" Oh, when you come to fetch me," she re- 
plied coquettisbly, an|d hurrying round the 
corner. 
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And exactly at one was Mr. Styles on the 
look-out, nor did he cease to look till he 
watched the sneaking, mean little fellow in — 
and out too — nor was he satisfied with his 
gaze, till he had the pleasure of seeing him 
safe to a shabby little place on the skirts of 
London, and ascertained that he was the man 
who answered to the name on the surgery 
door. 

Tebbut added to his previous information, 
that Roberts seemed quite ignorant any one 
had meetings with the young lady. He, how- 
ever, complained bitterly of the discomfort 
Mrs. Melville had introduced into their peace- 
ful household ; and, without ceremony, called 
her " artful old jade/' whenever he mentioned 
her. 

" And what do you make of this ?" asked 
Mr. Turner of Reginald,' when with Ashley's 
help he had arranged all his information. 

" I fear," was his reply, '' that Mrs. Mel- 
ville merits Roberts's ungallant designation." 

" That I think is pretty clear, and we must 
watch her, or we shall, perhaps, have more 
sons and heirs than Providence intended." 

Subsequent discoveries and confessions 
proved that a scheme, somewhat to that effect, 
had been concocted by» the wily mother, who 
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knew that the birth of an heir could alone 
secure her sway, and probably make such a 
change in all the arrangements at Old Court* 
as would help to reconcile the refractory Er- 
nesta to her fate. 

Accident, however, frustrated all — " the 
best laid schemes, o' men and mice, gang aft 
agley/' 

Mrs. Melville, who had succeeded in part of 
her design, that of dazzling some of her former 
patronesses, but who was prevented, by her 
daughter's state of health, from making much 
display at her handsome house ; in compensa- 
tion for this, was never weary of exhibiting 
her elegant equipage, and in her turn, assum- 
ing airs of protection and patronage, would 
frequently call in state and style on her old 
acquaintance, and condescendingly offer them 
a seat in the well-appointed carriage. 

She was one day indulging this benevolent 
feeling, and conveying a lady to Kensington, 
when a sudden scream from the latter, caused 
her to tiu'n her head, and she beheld a rider- 
less horse dashing furiously towards them. 

The coachman, who would have been quite 
equal to this emergency, had he been left to 
himself, distracted by the screams of the lady, 
and the contradictory orders of Mrs. Melville, 
lashed one of his horses, a spirited animal, 
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which reared, as she was standing, and threw 
her across the carriage. . 

Ernesta, who had sat pale and motionless, 
alarmed at this, fainted ; and when all dan- 
ger from the runaway horse was long over, 
she was hastily driven to the first doctor's for 
aid, and scarcelv had she so far recovered' 
as to reach home, than she gave birth to a 
little girl,^ who breathed for a few hours only ; 
while the young mother lay for weeks in a 
most alarming state, and two months elapsed 
before she could be removed ta Old Court, 
where her husband still obstinately persisted 
in remaining, in spite of Mrs. Melville's ear- 
. nest entreaties that he would join them. 

Instead of attending to this, he wrote to 
his lawyer to see that all they needed was 
abundantly supplied, to pay all the bills, and 
when Lady Ernest was able to travel, to ar- 
range for her return home. 

News of this disaster, and all its concomi- 
tants, was brought by Styles, who added, 
that a new actor had appeared on the scene. 
This was one of those foul blots on an honour- 
able profession, who never find any job too 
dirty for their unwashed consciences, or too 
dishonourable for their callous feelings. 

And now Mr. Turner himself interfered. 
He called jon the respectable gentleman who 
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acted for Lord Ernest, and told hiin what he 
actually knew, what he also suspected — but he 
was very plainly told, nothings could be done 
till his Lordship was roused to action — only 
it was well to watch the enemy, and by threats 
terrify her from plunging deeper into intrigue 
and danger ; and acting upon this, Mr. 
Turner, in the character of friend to the heir- 
at-law, wrote to inform her, that her machina- 
tions were all known to Lord Ernest's family — 
her plot with the pettifogger, as well as that 
with the quack. But in relating his inter- 
view with Mr. Manning to Ashley, Mr. Turner 
remarked — " I suspect that I did not tell him 
much news — and more, that he has by some 
means got this Jezebel in his power." 

So, back went Mrs. Melville, fully resolved 
that the next heir should be born at Old 
Court. But Ernesta was long before she 
recovered either health or spirits ; while the 
sight of her mother seemed to fill her with 
dread as well as dislike; so that she often 
asked the ancient housekeeper to remain with 
her, when she peevishly refused admittance to 
her mother. 
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CHAPTER XXri. 

" The chains of earth's immurement 
Fell from lantbe's spirit ; 
, Thej shrank and brake like bandages of straw 
Beneath a waken* d giant's strength. 

She knew her glorious change." — Shelley^ 

And now the London season approaches, 
and the papers announce a drawing-room, 
the first that has been held since Cecilia's 
marriage; and Lord and Lady Hurstwood 
arrive to take possession of their town house, 
which has been refurnished, with all the 
splendour becoming their rank and wealth. 

And very busy they both are about this 
drawing-room — for if my lady holds a com- 
mittee of taste with the court milliner, my 
lord does the same with the jeweller ; and 
very important he seems to think the sub- 
ject, judging from his regardless-of-expense 
orders. 

And eminently successful did the result of 
his consultations prove, when his bride was 
presented, by his stately relative, the Dowager 
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Duchess of Isleford — for Lady Hurstwood's 
diamonds were pronounced unrivalled both 
for taste and value. 

Nor was there much difference of opinion 
about the fair wearer, who was voted the 
great star of this courtly performance, to the 
infinite satisfaction of her lord> 

" I can tell you, you had a loss,'' said a 
brother officer to Captain Mortimer; "the 
drawing-room was superb/' 

" So every one says ; but I was detained on 
business at the Horse .Guards — not that I care 
much about these things," said he, yawning, 
and affecting a blase air ; " one, pretty much 
resembles another. But they all report that 
Lady Hurstwood, or Lady Hurstwood's dia- 
monds, out-heroded Herod." 

" It was both — upon my soul, I never saw 
a finer or more dignified woman. Old Hurst 
has jockeyed famously to have won this prize." 

" Halt, there !" said a fine-looking, middle- 
aged man, who was of the party. " What 
do you lads mean by old P Why, a fellow is 
not of age till he is thirty, nor does he come 
to years of discretion till ten years later. 
Hurstwood is my junior, and I am only fifty." 

" Juvenility is a matter of fancy," replied 
the first speaker, with a laugh. " Sydney 
Staples seems to like a long figure in years, as 
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well as in fortune — ^he already complains that 
he sold himself a dead bargain" 

" Like him ; but some one told me that a 
royal academician is regularly engaged and 
paid to keep Mrs. Syd's countenance in 
repair." 

" She is right to put a good face on her 
marriage," was the retort ; " if she could paint 
out Sydney's debts as well as her wrinkles, she 
might take out a patent. I am sorry to use 
such a word, but it was absolutely disgusting 
to see this made-up old Sycorax, daubed 
like some hideous figure-head on a Dutch 
craft." 

" Still, she is to be pitied," said Lord Hurst- 
wood's senior. " Sydney Staples has neither 
principle nor mercy — and he will soon run 
through her vast property." 

" Well, that is her concern — she married 
him for his rank and good looks, which will 
last longer than her money. But what is this 
Mother Bunch tale about Templeton's httle 
girl ! do you know, Morty ?" 

"Oh! yes — old Hurst — well, then, young 
Hurst, it seems, went prowling about the 
country for a wife, and saw this little creature, 
whereupon he came saying, * fee, faw, fum, ' ' 
and the poor child, with her pinafore at her 
eyes, and her mouth full of bread and butter — 
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these girls are everlastingly eating it — ran 
roaring away from the ogre, in the utmost 
terror, and meeting the parish clerk, or some, 
thing of the same kind, went slap off with 
him." 

" Quite a Templeton trick," remarked the 
officer ; " her grandmother did the same, only 
she jilted a worthy 'squire in some out-of-the- 
way place. And what said Templeton when 
the young chip started off?" 

" Said ? not much — but he swore awfully, 
raged like a stung bear, beat his wife and the 
other girl, broke some china and furniture, 
drank lots of wine, and was carried to bed." 

" I wish, Mortimer, you would condescend 
and talk sense, when you converse with any 
one who can understand it." 

" Ah ! but that is so- rare, for he is sadlv 
addicted to soliloquising," slily remarked the 
brother-in-arms, and then he continued : " Old 
Chilvers, I hear, is really dying this time." 

"It is true — there ih no hope — and, by 
Jove !" said Mortimer, " when one thinks of 
the miserable artificial life he led, it must be 
almost a comfort to him to have any thing so 
real about him as death. I vow when I think 
of him, and what his vanity and selfishness 
end in, I am ready to ask the first pretty girl 
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I meet, to have compassion on me, and save 
me from such a fate, by marrying me." 

" Better ask your fair cousin," advised the 
elderly speaker ; " report, however, says that 
you have, and you look guilty. Well, if so, I 
wish you joy. I married before I was five- 
and-twenty, with an abundance of nothing 
but love to begin housekeeping with — but the 
experiment answered so well, I mean my boys 
to do the same, if they like, so adieu." 

" All very fine for him!" said the officer; 
" but such women as his wife, are not quite so 
plentiful as blackberries." 

Greatly as both Mrs. Templeton and Con- 
stance had enjoyed their visit to Scotland, and 
much as they felt the kindness the Sinclairs 
had shown, in omitting nothing that could in- 
terest tliem, they both felt glad when they left 
Edinburgh, where they had remained with 
some other friends more than a month; and, 
accompanied by their hospitable relatives, set 
out for England, whither the Colonel had. pre- 
ceded them. . 

Though to Mrs. Templeton the Priory, spite 
of the beauty with which both nature and art 
combined to elothe it, had few associations 
connected with happiness or even pleasure, 
she longed to return to it ; for there alone 
could she contrive to correspond with the 
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banished one, as their uncertain movements, 
.while in the north, had greatly interfered with 
this ; and she felt that one gratification, at 
least,, would be hers, when again settled at 
Seabrooke. 

Nor was Laurette less anxious once more 
to be at head-quarters, to see what could be 
done with the fragments of hope, which had been 
so ruthlessly dashed to the earth by Hubert's 
engagement. It had been arranged by her 
parents that she should pay a round of visits 
among her English friends, ending with the 
marriage of Constance, which it was presumed 
would take place soon after Hubert's return ; 
Sir Archibald frankly expressing his hope, that 
she would then choose a husband from several 
admirers whom she coquettishly kept in sus- 
pense, dismiss the rest, and settle, like a douce 
lassie, into the duties of a happy and sensible 
wife. 

How far was this common-place humdrum 
finale — at least, as her father meant it — from 
her intentions ! as if, among those on whom 
she condescended to bestow her smiles, and lo 
whom she doled out barely enough gracious- 
ness to keep their hopes alive ; there was one 
who could compare with him, \iho despised 
the love she had unsought given him. 

Hubert, the invincible Hubert; at least to- 

VOL. u. T 
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wards her, was still the idol she worshipped. 
Hubert, in love with, engaged to, Constance, 
was the one she yet hoped to bring to her 
feet ; and difficult as this seemed, she resolved 
to neglect no means by which it might be 
effected. 

Her infatuation had in no degree blinded 
her to his faults — these she meant to render 
subservient to her purpose — his weakness 
would be her strength ; his irresolution ren- 
dered her more determined ; for these gave 
her hope — she i'emembered, and quoted to 
herself, the saying, that the strong mind governs 
the weak ; and took courage. Had she known 
more of the world, she would have found that 
this is very far from being always true. 

She had, besides, been so much at Forest 
Hill, and had had such favourable opportu- 
nities of studying and becoming acquainted 
with his character, that she fancied she knew 
it thoroughly, and that, skilfully managed,' 
the materials were well adapted to ensure 
success — especially, if she also levied such 
contributions from the weaknesses of his pa- 
rents, as she possessed the art to extract — 
and taking this view of her case, Laurette 
decided that it was far from being desperate. 

Constance she had never much liked ; and 
as her extraordinary beauty had at one time 
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excited her envy, so now, to a greater extent, 
did her superior intellect : it was rivalling her 
where she Had thought herself most secure — it 
was infringing on what she felt was her best 
claim to admiration — it was therefore unpar- 
donable. 

When Constance had so earnestly pleaded 
for permission to return home with Helen, 
she had made the girlish promise of con- 
tinuing her studies, and she fully intended 
to do all she promised. But events soon 
thickened powerfully and closely around her, 
which rendered all these fair resolutions of 
no effect, — at least in the manner she had 
intended. 

Constance was now to go through that 
course of instruction which none may, alto- 
gether, escape. She was to become a pupil in 
the university of the world — she was to listen 
to the harsh teachings of circumstances — to 
read the bitter experiences, and learn the pain- 
ful lessons of life; and, in recompense, she 
was to gain self-knowledge, seK-guidance, self- 
respect — she was to acquire a consciousness of 
her own resources and powers, and of the solemn 
respoiisibiiity for the use she made of them ; 
to fmd that trials may be made blessings, and 
losses gains ; and feeling that her own faults and 

T 2 
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failings needed forbearance, to be ever ready 
to extend this to others. 

This was the training and discipline to 
which Constance had been subjected ; and to 
which her loving, noble heart, her imaginative 
and poetic mind rendered her, at first, refrac- 
tory. 

Her sense of justice was wounded and 
roused, almost to passionate impatience, when 
she understood the situation in which her 
worshipped mother was placed; her brave 
spirit rose in rebellion against the petty tyranny 
and overbearing conduct of her father ; as she 
gradually became conscious that the yoke was 
pressing on herself, she struggled violently 
against it; and when her sister, her gentle 
Helen, was so sorely tried, nothing but the as- 
surance that open defiance would only aggra- 
vate the evil, restrained the strong expression 
of her indignation. Happily, however, her 
love and good sense, here, made her reasonable. 
She felt that she no longer loved her father, 
and oh ! the pang this conviction gave her — 
still, in the character of parent, he had a claim 
on her outward respect, and with her mother's 
beautiful and consistent behaviour ever at 
hand to guide and strengthen her, she resolved 
that no word should ever escape her, unbe- 
coming the duty of a child. 
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It was in this stage of her moral training, 
which had made her "older than her looks," that 
she was formally introduced at Lady Hurst- 
wood's weddirig ; and it was then that the 
advantages of associating with well-cultivated 
minds' began to influence her own. She lis- 
tened and learned ; she looked around and 
took in knowledge — as her intellect came in 
contact with the intelligence of others, she be- 
came aware of her strength, and used it ; or 
discovered her deficiencies, and endeavoured to 
supply them. The poetry of her nature, 
which had hitherto dwelt solely on evident and 
material beauty, now felt it, where the cold 
and passionless never can. She " heard the 
voice they did not hear," which spoke to her 
of grandeur and sublimity — of truth and justice 
— of duty and patience ; she " saw the hand 
they did not see," which beckoned her on in 
the pursuit of all that can elevate and ennoble. 
To her, there was poetry in every thing great, 
generous, and unselfish — her sympathy was 
kindled, and beheld heroism in patient suffer- 
ing — even in patient toil-; and as she yielded 
to all these stirring influences, h^r true and 
lovely face was indeed the tablet, on which 
might be read thoughts the highest and purest 
that humanity owns. 

The visit to the Sinclair? had tended greatly 
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to perfect this quiet process of iDtellectual and 
moral advancement. Nature, in her grandest 
and most subUme aspect, had there presented 
herself to a fervent admirer; and society, 
which sent some of its most cultivated and 
learned members as ever-welcome guests to 
Craigalan, found one who duly appreciated 
their worth, and its advantage to herself ; so 
that, in almost every respect, to her mother 
and herself, time had lately shewn his bird of 
paradise wings, as hours and days flew so 
pleasantly away. But there is ever 'Some 
alloy ; and they both thought of Helen, and 
sighed that she could not enjoy all this with 
them. 

When ,the excitement of their return jiad 
subsided, Constance began to feel a little anx- 
ious about the arrival of letters from Hubert ; 
some time had elapsed, and no direct news 
from him had been received. 

Mr. Morton had accompanied his young 
friends as far as Seville, when they had left 
him, and proceeded to Naples. Here Hubert 
met with some agreeable English acquaint- 
ances, who wished to persuade him and Victor 
to remain for a long visit. This, Victor would 
Imve been quite as willing to do as Hubert ; 
but he reminded his friend that he had busi- 
ness of importance to transact for his father 
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in Cyprus, which he could not postpone ; and 
therefore, proposed that they should return 
to Naples when this was over, "Business 
first, pleasure after," said he ; and he was 
much astonished when, after having delayed 
some days, Hubert proposed* to remain where 
he was, and there await his companion's re- 
turn. 

Of course, to this, no objection could be 
made ; and young Morton, who possessed, 
perhaps rather in excess, the qualities Hubert 
so much wanted — decision and firmness, set 
sail that same evening. 

In his letter to Caroline Vernon, with whom 
he had obtained permission to correspond, and 
of which he. had availed himself very Uberally ; 
when alluding to the separation, he merely 
said he had left Hubert at Naples ; for he 
had particular reasons for avoiding all mention 
of aught beyond. 

But every one was not so scrupulous, nor is 
it needful that we should be. 

Both Hubert and Victor had quickly ob- 
tained that share of popularity at Naples, 
which good introductions, good fortunes, good 
looks, and agreeable manners, are sure to 
obtain for their possessors. If Victor were 
the cynosure of English eyes, Hubert had 
' more . than compensation, in the almost furor 
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his peculiar style of face and figure excited 
among the Neapolitan beauties, who, like most 
people, attached a factitious value to rarity. 

His was the kind of complexion we should 
give the Apollo statue, if we ever associated 
it Mrith the idea of colour; and, like that 
glorious inspiration, Hubert's cast of features 
was slightly effeminate, but redeemed from 
this defect by his frank and manly bearing. 
Elegant, instead of noble, was the term that 
would have best described him ; and when to 
this natural beauty we add the fascination of 
a smile few could withstand, and a voice of 
exquisite harmony and modulation, it will not 
be wrong to call him rather a dangerous 
fellow. 

Such, at any rate, many a lovely daughter 
of Italy thought him — such, one found him. 
And it was not without a sigh for her, for 
Hubert, for Constance, whom, as Caroline's 
dearest friend, Victor greatly esteemed, that 
he sailed away alone. 

This will, perhaps, explain why Constance 
had lately been anxious for a letter from Italy : 
she knew that Hubert was no longer hindered 
by the difficulty of writing while at sea ; he 
was now stationary— or, at most, only going to 
Rome, and yet his correspondence was any- 
thing but regular or lengthy. He seemed to 
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encounter epistolary impediments on land, 
which Victor never met with on water — ^for 
he wrote when Hubert could not, or, most 
certainly, did not. 

" Constance, have you heard from Italy 
lately ?" inquired Laurette, about a fortnight 
after their arrival at the Priory. 

" Not very lately," T^as the reply, and she 
blushed to think such was the case ; '' perhaps 
the letters have not been regularly forwarded 
from Scotland," she added, in the desperate 
hope that Laurette would think the same. 

'' Mamma's and mine have all arrived, and 
so have papa's, as I saw him take a goodly 
number away redirected only this morning ; 
besides, we have been here a fortnight or 
more," she continued, maliciously, and de- 
termined that this subterfuge should not save 
her cousin. " But I thought you could not 
have heard, or you would have mentioned it, 
that Hubert had joined a party in an exploring 
visit to Sicily." 

" Indeed !" said Constance, now thoroughly 
surprised ; " how did you hear that ?" 

" A friend' of mine, who has lately married, 
has been travelling with her husband in Italy. 
At Naples they were introduced to Hubert, 
and from her account, the handsome English- 
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man is making sad havoc among Italian 
hearts." 

" Nonsense, Laurette ! how you rattle on," 
said Constance, laughing, and too unsuspicious 
to be wounded by this arrow. 

"Nothing like credulity and incredulity," 
replied Laurette, "for I have constantly re- 
marked that they usually walk hand-in-hand ; 
so, my dear, let them both console you, till 
you discover for yourself, that this gay Hubert 
is — now do not be angry — a sad flirt." 

" Nay, Laurette, that is an odious word." 

" Odious or not, it is the true and proper 
one here. W-hy, Hubert would have flirted 
with me if I would have permitted it ; and 
when he found that I did not think this suit- 
able amusement for a lady and gentleman, he 
would flirt with any of the village girls rather 
than be out of practice." 

Constance was too angry to reply to this ; 
but really wishing to hear about the Sicilian 
expedition, she checked any display of feeling, 
and asked, with affected composure, "Did 
your friend join this party ?" 

" It has struck," thought Laurette, noting 
the shade on that ingenuous face, and the 
pointed disregard of her censure. " No, she 
could not," she replied, " and much regretted 
the impossibility, as a Neapolitan family, with 
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whose daughter she had formed an acquaint- 
ance, were the promoters of the party in which 
Hubert was inchided. I dare say," she added, 
carelessly, " you have heard Lady Hurstwood 
speak of the Dvica di St. Angelo ?" 

" No," said Constance, thoughtfully ; but 
she was not now likely to forget the name. 

Another week, still no letter — at last a 
. very hurried one, dated Palermo — but no men- 
tion made of having joined any particular 
party ; nor did he find time to say where her 
answer would reach him. 

Pained, she scarcely ventured to ask herself 
why, Constance was too just, too generous, to 
dwell upon what seemed injurious to Hubert's 
character, especially as he was absent. She, 
therefore, busied herself as usual in anything 
that needed her help, and sent for little Minnie 
Dallas, who, since Helen's departure, had been 
frequently for weeks her companion and amuse- 
ment, and who was wild with delight at hear- 
ing of the summons. She assisted Mrs. Ver- 
non and Caroline in their village duties, and 
was as the apple of her eye to her fond moth3r. 

Caroline was now preparing for her visit to 
London, as Mr. Morton had, within the last 
few days, returned to the Hermitage, for the 
purpose of escorting her and Mrs. Vernon to 
his town-house. 
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" Oh, Caroline, how I envy you !" sighed 
Constance, having walked to the Rectory to 
bid her farewell. " You look shocked at my 
speech, but you can see our darling Helen, 
you, and Mrs. Vernon; and mamma and I 
cannot ;" and tears rushed to her eyes at the 
thought that this happiness was forbidden to 
them, by whom it was most prized. 

" Dear Constance," replied Caroline, gently 
and soothingly, " I know this is yotir sad 
trial ; but, dear friend, it must work out its 
use, and then God will remove it ; do hot, 
therefore, lengthen your probation by re- 
pining." 

"I try not. Carry," she said, sadly but 
humbly ; " but you never had a sister." 

" No ; but I have two brothers — one lost to 
us by marriage," she answered, trying to im- 
part a ray of her own cheerfulness — " and the 
other swallowed up by law." 

" Yes," said Constance, determined not to 
talk of her sorrows, though she could not 
forget them ; " and that reminds me I have 
a message to send to Ashley. Tell him, I 
shall not forgive him for taking such ungene- 
rous advantage of our absence, and making his 
visit then, till he comes and sues for it humbly 
in person. And mind. Carry, you send us 
drawings of aU you see at Helen's ; the inside 
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« 

and outside of their cottage, a sketch of dear 
old Gretchen, and pray take notice how she 
looks when you give her my copy of mamma's 
sweet face ; and send us portraits, morally, 
intellectually, and physically, of all their fiiends, 
and, in short, tell us all you can of them — 
dear Reginald, and thrice dear Helen." 

** You will hot, then, refuse to pay the post- 
age of these bulky descriptions?" 

"Certainly not; they will be worth their 
weight in gold." 

And when Mrs. Vernon returned, having 
left Caroline with the Mortons, by whom she 
w^as lodged and fSted like a princess, it is 
wonderful how she managed to answer all the 
questions Constance poured forth. 

"Dear child," said Mrs. Templeton, "let 
our kind friend take breath ;" but she looked 
very happy herself to hear the replies, though 
tears were still on her cheeks. 

"I have a great mind to punish you by 
being obedient, mamma. You pretend to stop 
me, and yet sit there urging me to go on — yes, 
you do. What does your dear contented face 
say, but * Go on Constance, let us hear some- 
thing else that will make us happy ?' " 

" I beUeve, then, that you can scarcely ask 
anything to which my reply would not be 
satisfactory," said Mrs. Vernon, cheerfully. 
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"Ashley says, that if ever he is inclined to 
feel dull, he goes to Reginald's, and comes 
away almost happy — why he should not say 
quite, I cannot tell." 

" He studies too hard," said Constance. 
" You must insist on his coming here, and that 
will cure him." 

'* And so the little Mortons are sweet birds, 
you say ?" asked Mrs. Templeton ; " and Ca- 
roline's introduction to Victor's relatives pleases 

" Very much. They have a noble, well-ap- 
pointed house ; Miss Newman is very amiable 
— older than Mr. Morton, and already Helen 
has won her interest. While I was in town, 
I was also introduced to Mr. Turner and his 
sister — both of them studies in intelligence 
and kindness — and to a Mr. and Mrs. Stacey, 
of whom more hereafter." 

" What a delight this visit has been, dear- 
est," said Constance to her mother, as they 
drove home ; " Helen seems to have quite a 
list of friends, and all of them people we 
should like to know — clever and intellectual, 
all more or less celebrated ; and then, if she and 
Reginald do not mind giving up pomp and 
luxuries, how much better off are they than 
many others !" 

" Does Minnie Dallas still occupy your 
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dressing-room, Constance ?" inquired Mrs. 
Templeton, as if, during this remark, her 
thoughts had been far away. 

" Yes, mamma ; I have taken Helen's ever 
since she left, and keep it sacred from any one 
else." 

"Then, come, my dear, and have a chat 
with me to-night, instead of going to your 
room." 

" Thank you, dear mother ! I shall enjoy 
that ; it is such a pleasure to feel I am your 
friend as well as your child — there is nothing 
better." 

Had she forgotten her vexation about Hu- 
bert? In truth, this looked and sounded 
rather like it ; and yet it was only the firm 
trust that love and respect bring, which made 
her so contented and happy. She was sure he 
had a sufficient reason for acting as he did ; he 
must not be judged hastily ; and her noble 
and truthful nature had its reward, in being 
spared the agony of fear and doubt. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

*' If Misfortune comes, she brings along 
The bravest virtues." — Thomson, 

" And now, mamma, that we are so snug 
and comfortable, what have you to tell me?" 
inquired Constance, as she sat in her mother's 
boudoir. 

*' Several things, my dear, but first come 
here — *' and she shewed Constance the door 
through which Helen had passed on that me- 
morable night, and repeated the explanation 
she had then given. 

" I see it all," said Constance, with a look 
of intelligence, and a sigh which seemed as if 
a load had been removed from her breast — 
"and that I should never have thought of 
it — but we must not speak of it, I suppose." 

" Not yet," rephed Mrs. Templeton, pleased 
to find that Constance had divined what she 
wished her to know, and yet had hesitated to 
avow. " I shew you this simple contrivance. 
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because I have still the sam^ suspicions regard- 
ing Rath that I then had — Dawson does not 
hesitate to say that she is not trustworthy." 

" If you distrust Ruth, why not dismiss 
her ?" asked Constance. 

" Because I do not like to act upon mere 
suspicion — for I might do her a serious in- 
jury. No one could have been more atten- 
tive or useful while we were at Grantham, 
and during our Scotch visit. She seems 
attached to us — and yet I doubt her." 

" Is Dawson prejudiced ?" 

"I believe not — but she asserts that she has 
often found Ruth lingering about this corridor, 
after she has been dismissed, as if listening 
or spying — that once she heard her shut a 
drawer hastily in your dressing-room, and, on 
entering, she smelt the peculiar scent of that 
Indian box, in which you keep your letters, 
and which I know you lock up in your dressing- 
case. Dawson at once recognized the scent. 
What do you keep there ? Hubert's letters, 
I suppose." 

" No, mamma," said Constance, with a 
smile and a blash, " they Uve by themselves. 
In that box thefe are only letters and notes 
from my general correspondents." 

" I am glad of that — we must be careful ; 
and directly I can, without injnry to her, I 

VOL. Jf. u 
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shall dismiss Ruth : but my greatest objection 
to her is still to be told — I know that she is 
intimate at Cooper's ; and, Constance, believe 
me, that man is a rogue, and all his party good 
for nothing. But I have not yet done with 
my revelations — come here." 

The rooms which especially were called 
Mrs. Templeton's, consisted, as we have said, 
of four, the last being a bath-room. 

One day, years ago, Mrs. Templeton re- 
marked, that while the external wall ran in* 
an unbroken line, this bath-room was internally 
much smaller than the dressing-room which 
it joined ; and, on examining it, she felt sure 
that there was either a very large closet, or 
some waste space. 

"I mentioned this to Dawson," she con- 
tinued, "who was, amused at my having 
attached any mystery to the matter — the wall 
was built even outside, to preserve architectural 
symmetry, but as the fire-place of the bath- 
room could be placed only on that side, a 
double wall was run up — see — this projec- 
tion is made by the chimney and fire-place ;" 
and Constance followed her mother into a long, 
narrow, but lofty slip, or closet, the entrance 
to which was by a sliding panel neatly con- 
trived, but apparently with so little desire for 
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concealment, that it was surprising every 
successive housemaid had not detected it. 

" I shew it you because it gave me the idea 
of opening the door I had made from your 
rooms. I often think of that communica- 
tion — " she suddenly stopped and became pale 
and agitated. " Constance," she continued, 
solemnly, " I have sometimes trembled at the 
thought that, if ever your father should learn 
the particulars of Helen's flight, in his anger, 
he would hesitate at nothing." 

" Good heavens ! mother ;" and Constance 
cast her arms round her, as if to protect her 
from harm. 

" Well/' said Mrs. Templeton, after a pause, 
" I am glad that this is told — and now, my 
child, I am about to incur further risk, and 
I want you to help me — I must see Helen." 

" Mamma, you really terrify me." 

" I hope not, for I rely on your presence of 
mind and energy. Helen expects to be con- 
fined in a few months. I must, I will sec 
her — but, if I delay, perhaps Reginald might 
object to my wish — indeed, I must go soon, 
or not at all, — and I repeat it, I will see her — 
why am I passively to submit to this ? all else, 
all else — but not to lose my children ;" and 
she laid her head on Constance's shoulder, 
and wept convulsivel3^ 
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Constance spoke not, — tears silently rolled 
down her face, bat she pressed her mother to 
her heart, and repeatedly kissed her. 
. " I beheve I have said all I need/' resumed 
Mrs. Templeton, making a successfal effort 
to be calm — " forgive me, my child, for having 
laid on your young heart, part of a burden I 
sometimes find ahnost too heavy to bear alone, 
and in silence." 

'' Oh, mother ! dearest mother ! God knows 
I willingly accept it — and how willingly I 
would, if I could, take it all from you. Mother, 
is good to come from this also ?" 

" I firmly believe so," was the reply ; " if 
not in the way we wish, in a way that will 
be much better for us. And now hsten ; my 
plan is this. The Sinclairs leave us for a 
week's visit at Hurstwood. In a few days 
your fatjier is going to town on business. I 
know this, as CeciUa puts off her party in order 
that we may all be there — ^for she is kindly 
bent on keeping up a friendly appearance. 
Doctor and Mrs. Vernon are informed of my 
intentions — ^the latter will accompany me — 
we shall, or rather she will, ostentatiously 
leave in the evening early — we travel all night, 
and breakfast with my darling girl — a short 
rest, again a night journey, and home. You 
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niay, if you like, take Dawson into your con- 
fidence." 

" And what can I do ?" 

" Shew lights in my rooms — moving lights, 
as if/ I were there— disarrange the rooms as 
though they had been occupied, to avert 
suspicion — but above all, lights at night — I 
know there are spies without, I beUeve there 
is one within. Be especially on" your guard 
against Ruth. Are you equal to all this ? the 
pier-dt)or will enable you to do it, without 
crossing the corridor/' 

" Trust me," replied Constance ; " in this 
cause I am strong and vigilant." 

" And now, -my precious, receive my thanks, 
and good night — but stay, I have one trifle 
more to tell you ;" and she informed Constance 
of the income she had secured to Helen, and 
how she had been enabled to do so — " and 
should anything have occurred, which you wish 
me to learn, directly I return, if we cannot 
meet, do not forget our broad-leaved letter- 
box ;" and leading her through the glass- 
door, she again kissed her, and they sepa- 
rated. 

When Constance reached her own room, 
late as it was, she sat down, to think over all 
that her mother had told her — ^how thankful 
she was that Helen's disappearance was sane- 
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tioned by that mother ; for, to her, there had 
always been something painful and degrading 
in the suspicion, that Helen, even in the des- 
perate circumstances in which she was placed, 
should have arranged and carried on a clandes- 
tine correspondence — or that while her mother 
and sister were sorrowing and suflPering with 
her, she should have planned an escape. 
From all this, Helen now stood quite exone- 
rated — as well as Reginald, who had shared 
in the secret censure which Constance could 
not help pronouncing. 

How her mother had carried the matter 
successfully through, Constance knew not ; 
but it was an infinite relief to believe that the 
whole responsibility rested on her. 

The information relating to Helen's pecu- 
niary matters, gave her also great pleasure. 
How often had she looked at the luxuries 
which everywhere surrounded her, and thought 
that, perhaps, the strictest economy could 
hardly make their present means suffice — ^for 
she knew that Reginald had scarcely anything 
of his own, bevond the rent of Sea- View 
Cottage — now, she could picture them com- 
fortably off; and this, added to the charming 
description Mrs. Vernon had given of them 
and their society, made her feel quite happy. 
' But then suddenly rushed into her mind the 
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dread of discovery ; and Constance shuddered 
at the bare idea of what her father's rage 
would be, and of what it would lead to. She 
knew, that though he connived at her mother's 
hearing from Helen, perhaps only because he 
could not possibly help it, his anger was not 
at all abated — on the contrary, Cecilia's mar- 
riage had but served to sharpen his indignation 
against Helen, for having scorned those ad- 
vantages he now, more plainly than ever, saw 
would have attended the match — while some 
annoying arrangements about money, which 
he had recently been forced to make, would 
have been unnecessary, had he had the wealthy 
peer for his son-in-law. 

Constance dreaded also this fresh risk her 
mother was going to encounter, though she 
sighed to think that such danger should 
ever attend a parent's visit to her child. How 
she now wished for Hubert ! his pre- 
sence would so cheer and eneourage her. 
Gay, happy Hubert, who always brought 
sunshine with him. " Perhaps," she said, 
V I shall have a letter to-morrow ;" and with 
that hope she retired to rest. 

** I expect Mrs. Vernon to-morrow morning, 
to breakfast with us, Helen," said Reginald, 
trying to speak, as if this were an every-day 
occurrence. " I have told Gretchen, and 
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she is already as busy as a bee, preparing 
quite a banquet of coflfee and cakes/' 

" When did she arrive ?'' inquired Helen ; 
" I hope they are all well/' 

" Very well — but she has not yet arrived, 
her visit will be truly a flying one — for they 
imitate us, and travel all night/' 

. " What an odd arrangement — does the 
Doctor accompany her ?" 

" No/' he said, and he felt anxious, as 
he knew wbat a few more questions would 
reveal ; " she brings a lady friend to see us — 
to see you/' 

"Oh, Reginald! Reginald!" and she fixed 
her expressive eyes wildly on his face. 

" But they will not be admitted, if my little 
wife is not quite composed /' he put his arm 
round her, for she looked pale. 

"It is mamma ! my darling mother !" and 
' she burst into tears. 

" Yes, my love, it is — but do not make us 
repent having planned this pleasure, or it 
must not take place." 

" Dear husband, let me -weep, it does me 
good," said Helen ; and after a few minutes' 
quiet indulgence in this luxury of tears, she 
raised her head from his shoulder, and said — 
" How kind of you — ^I have so pined for this. 
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you cannot think — and it will make me so 

happy/' 

" I know it, dear Helen, and therefore I 
have urged it ; and now let us talk it over 
composedly, and let this dear mamma see 
that my wife is almost more beautiful than 
ever, and as happy as she is fair ;" and he 
looked fondly at the sweet face which raised 
its grateful eyes to his. 

And when, the bext day, she rose earlier 
than usual, he was delighted to find that in- 
stead of exciting, the expected interview had 
almost quieted her. Her great wish was 
about to be granted, and Helen felt soothed 
and thankful. 

And the breakfast was prepared in grand 
style, for Gretchen had seen after that, and 
Helen, in her simple dress, was looking so 
charming, that Reginald forgot lost wealth 
and station,, and felt there was nothing want- 
ing to complete his happiness but a reconcili- 
ation with her family. 

But here is the carriage — Helen turns faint 
and pale — in a minute she is in her mother's 
arms — how it was all managed she does not 
know, but there stands Reginald, looking so 
proud and so handsome, and there was her 
mother's smiling face, while her arms were 
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slill round her, and Mrs. Vemon and Gretchen 
deep in the mysteries of the breakfast-table. 

" We have usurped your throne, dear 
Helen," said the former ; " but your mother 
and I have travelled all night, so yre both re- 
quire breakfast." 

And the sound of the well-known voice 
completely restored Helen to consciousness, 
for a strange feeling of swimming had pre- 
vented her from fully understanding all that 
had so suddenly happened. 

" Mamma !" and a shower of kisses fell on 
the dear form she had so longed to see — she 
kissed her hands, her hair, her very dress, in 
an ecstacy of rapture ; and then followed 
question upon question, till Mrs. Vernon called 
" Order, order," and set them an example of 
what she termed sensible behaviour, by com- 
mencing her breakfast in good earnest. 

And a strange meal this breakfast was; 
nor was Gretchen's conduct the least extraor- 
dinary part of it ; she came in, for, at least, 
the tenth time, apropos to nothing, except 
to look at Mrs. Templeton, touch her bonnet, 
or shawl, or something that belonged to her ; 
but when her mistress again put out her hand, 
and once more thanked her for all she had 
done for Helen, Gretchen could stand out no 
longer, she pressed the hand with deep re- 
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verence to her lips, and in her own language 
uttered a prayer over it, that the good Lord 
would, one day, see fit to let his face shine on 
her and hers, even in this life; and having 
thus relieved her pent-up feelings, she quietly 
resumed her household duties, and busied 
herself in preparations for her unexpected, but 
cherished visitors. 

" Now," said Mrs. Vernon, " I think half- 
an-hour's walk on your beautiful heath will 
refresh me more than anything — so, if Mr. 
West will accompany me, I am ready." 

" Will you not lie down in preference ?" 
asked Helen ; " there is a room quite prepared 
for you." 

" Not till after my walk ; then I may, per- 
haps, doze — at present 1 could not ; now 
adieu, for an hour." 

So mother and daughter were again left 
alone, for the first time since that eventful 
night, when one had braved so much to save 
the other. And amply was this now repaid — ■. 
there sat Helen, no longer pale, broken- 
hearted, desperate and despairing — but 
blooming, happy, joy dancing in her eyes, and 
smiles on her lips; and as Mrs. Templeton 
looked around and saw, not indeed luxuries* 
but comfort, and marked the love that spoke 
in every tone of Reginald's voice, she felt that 
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she had done well to secure such great bless- 
ings for her child. 

Ashley rode up for half-an-hour towards 
the middle of the day ; he fancied that this 
interruption would be a relief to the con- 
tinued indulgence of feelings, which were al- 
most painful from their intensity ; and he was 
right — the thoughts of all were brought down 
to a more common level, while conversation 
was diverted into a more ordinary channel. 

The Staceys, who had been told of this 
expected visit, of course, kept away ; but he 
had worked himself up to such a sfate of ex- 
citement in imagining the scene, that he 
struck off a short poem, which described so 
much that had really occurred, and this with 
so graceful a flow of language, that when he 
read it the next week to Helen, her eyes filled 
with tears ; which he protested was the most 
flattering homage a poet could receive. 

But now evening is come — and they must 
part, who have so lately met. Helen's smile 
faded away as her mother pressed her to her 
bosom. " But we will soon meet again, my 
dear girl ; meantime, let us treasure the re- 
membrance of this bright day, to cheer us 
through any gloomy ones.'' 

Mrs. Vernon, who had had some refreshing 
sleep at the Cottage, now undertook to watch 
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and arrange, while her exhausted friend re- 
posed. 

As they approached the end of their jour- 
ney, which had been arranged on Mr. Mor- 
ton's plan, though not performed quite so 
expeditiously, Mrs. Templeton began to be 
nervous and uneasy. 

There is the Doctor's carriage waiting to 
convey them to the Rectory — here is the Rec- 
tory — " And see, my husband," said Mrs. 
Vernon: " and yes — it is — there is Constance." 

*' All safe, dearest mamma," were the first 
words. 

" Heaven be praised for this mercy." 

" Amen," said the Doctor, reverently, " we 
do not ask you to stay and breakfast, my dear 
friend ; you will be better at home — and 
when you feel sad, remember this great bless- 
ing, and praise His name for it." 

" We shall, most devoutly; and now adieu." 

" And Helen ?" cried Constance, looking as 
if the answer must be returned in some way 
more speedily than by words. 

" Happy — happier, and more beautiful than 
ever — for she looks cheerful and contented." 

" Another mercy to return thanks for,'^ said 
Constance, solemnly. 

" You are right, it is indeed — but has all 
gone well, here ?'* 
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" Quite well — Dawson has helped me — ^you 
were not missed till last evening, when Ruth 
wanted particularly to see you — ^but I told her 
her business must wait till this morning. I 
was up long before any one — put your room 
into ' most admired disorder/ and when Ruth 
enters mine, she will find that I have flown — 
and as we return together, may suppose that 
we both rose early for a walk. I was sadly 
afraid last night, for the clouds threatened 
rain, and then my plot would have been a 
failure." 

" And the lights ?" 

"Most ostentatiously displayed — especially 
last night — for I fancied when I entered the 
conservatory that I heard a step on the gravel." 

" Had you a light then ?" 

"Of course not — or my means of access 
would have been discovered, had any one been 
watching. So I returned to my room and 
rang for Ruth, who was a very long time be- 
fore she came. - Dawson declares she had to 
be sought for, but she means to find this out, 
in her own fashion." 

" Well, dear, and then ?" 

" Then I undressed, and dismissed her as 
usual, before I read a little. I again entered 
your conservatory — carefully lighted the taper 
in your bed-room — the boudoir table-lamp 
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had been lighted before, so that the oil might 
be consumed — and then I paraded from your 
dressing-room to your bed-room, as if going 
to rest — put out the lamp, and left the night- 
light burning." 

"Well done,' dear ; you have, by your cou- 
rage, enabled me to secure a great and perma- 
nent pleasure, one that Helen also largely 
shares in ;" and then she proceeded to give 
Constance all the minutiae she could possibly 
remember, relating to that dear banished one. 

Still she was not satisfied ; but smiled and 
shook her head, remarking, that she feared 
her mother had no eye for the details of a pic- 
ture, as she could tell neither the colour of 
Helen's dress, nor give a catalogue of the fur- 
niture. 

" I plead guilty to this — but in compensa- 
tion, I can tell you that this journey has re- 
lieved my mind of a host of apprehensions and 
fears. I now picture Helen well and happy 
— instead of fancying her still the' pale, dispi- 
rited girl who fled to avoid all but dishonour." 

" And yet, mamma," observed Constance, 
" how happy Cecilia is." 

" Yes — and you would say, in the very 
situation from which Helen shrunk with dismay 
— but Cecilia, though she had no decided pre- 
ference for Lord Hurstwood, had certainly no 
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decided objection — nor did she love another. 
Besides, she is altogether a very different cha- 
racter from Helen— not that I mean this as a 
reproach — ^perhaps, to the majority, it would 
sound Uke a compliment. Even / have some- 
times questioned whether the possessor of 
great delicacy and refinement, strong affec- 
tions and acute sensibilities, is to be envied 
— whether, in short, these are the fit materials 
with which to go through this work-a-day 
world. I fear they cause many a wound and 
bruise, fi'om which others, who possess them 
not, escape ; and, except strong affections, 
Cecilia is not much troubled with the rest — 
she is true, honourable, an excellent daughter, 
a firm friend ; and will, 1 am persuaded, un- 
less it be his own fault, make Lord Hurst- 
wood very happy. She is one whom I greatly 
love and respect ; and all the good qualities he 
has, and which have hitherto been perverted 
or w^arped aside, will, by her invisible ma- 
nagement, be developed and confirmed." 

" StiU, mamma, great refinement, though it 
may be hurt where rougher natures never 
can, . has pleasures which these can never 
know." 

" You are right ; for I never yet met with 
any one who possessed it, that was willing to 
exchange it for more blunted feelings, though 
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they might, at the very moment, be smarting 
from contact with the rude and rough." 

" And now, I suppose, you will try and see 
Helen again ?" said Constance. 

* ' I shall, but not till after her confinement. 
I have no longer a feverish anxiety about her. 
I have seen that, hitherto, all has gone well, 
and this I hope will strengthen me to trust 
the future with One, who does all. things 
wisely ; — but, darling, can I not contrive to 
pleasure you, can you not share in what you 
have ably helped me to enjoy ?" 

" Me ! oh mamma !'' her eyes sparkling 
with delight ; " oh, if you could safely con- 
trive it," and she began eagerly to pace up 
and down the room. 

" Well, we will, accustom ourselves to the ' 
idea, and theu think and consult about effect- 
ing it." 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

** The deril knew not what he did when he made 
man politic ; he crossed himself by it, and I cannot 
think but, in the end, the villanies of men will set him 
clear." — Timon of Athens. 

The dinner-party at the Hall comprised 
most of those with whose names we are fami- 
liar, except the Forresters. A ministerial 
crisis required the presence of all their party, 
of which Mr. Forrester formed one. 

" I am delighted to hear;" said the host, 
addressing Lady Sinclair, " that Lady Hurst- 
wood has prevailed on you to prolong your 
stay, and favour her with your company during 
my absence. I am going to London to-mor- 
row, to be at my post in the House," he con- 
tinued, turning to Doctor Vernon ; " a very 
important question is pending, and if the 
ministers are beaten on it, they must resign." 

" Then there will probably be a dissolution," 
observed Sir William Dallas. 

" No doubt — ^this is the sixth year of the 
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Parliament's age — ^when it is generally pro- 
nounced superannuated, and receives the same 
fate, as 1 have read the Hindoos inflict on the 
aged and infirm — namely, is killed, to spare 
the pain of natural death." 

"I wonder your Lordship does not exer- 
cise your privilege, and vote by proxy," said 
Mrs. Templeton. 

*'So I would, if I did not wish to shew 
very pointedly that I am in opposition — I may 
safely say so— as our respected member, Mr. 
Forrester, is absent — for whom no one has 
more regard than myself, though we are poli- 
tical antipodes." 

" Oh ! I hope they will be beaten, for then 
there will be an election," exclaimed Lady 
Dallas, whose imagination was already busy 
with bows, ribbons, banners, chairing, and, 
finally, a ball at the Grange, the usual close to 
what was generally a very friendly and quiet 
little transaction ; in the course of which, Mr. 
Forrester would be nominated, seconded, and 
make a speech about Church and Constitution 
— would be returned in the mo,st genteel man- 
ner possible ; make another speech about 
Constitution and Church, assure his friendly 
supporters that Britannia was still very busy 
ruling the waves — return thanks in a some- 
what lengthy wind-up, and dismiss them to a 

Y •> 
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plentiful dinner, where they might eat and 
drink as long as they could. 

*•* Ah ! those were glorious times for country 
gentlemen — there was no Carlton with its 
snuggery — no gallant oflScer with his A.S.S, 
signature — or, suppose there were — there was 
no " Times" to drag the convenient arrange- 
ments before the public — to tear the lion mask 
off the honourable initials, and shew that he 
signed truly — there was no rude violation of 
the Eleusinian mysteries performed in little 
dark rooms, and the hocus pocus doings of 
the presiding priest — no inquisitive and pry- 
ing election committee, vulgarly troubling 
themselves with their neighbours' affairs — oh, 
no ! — " a fellow-feeling made them wondrous 
kind" — they remembered their Latin, and as 
they themselves lived in glass houses, forbore 
to throw stones — there was no cross-questioning 
of " frail " witnesses and agents, whether Black, 
Brown, or Grey — ^but when a gentleman was 
returned, his friends congratulated him, and 
wished his country joy of so honourable a 
member. 

The day after this party, Colonel Templeton 
mentioned the rumour, of a probable dissolu- 
tion, to Cooper — for it was no secret to all 
who took an interest in politics, that it was 
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expected there would be a struggle, a muster- 
ing of forces, and, perchance, a defeat. 

Cooper, when he returned home, in his turn 
named it to Mrs. Captain, as an event likely 
to excite her attention, on account of the 
festivities and amusement even this peaceful 
election caused He forgot how trifles light 
as air are, by a strong will, made powerful 
instruments to serve a cherished purpose — 
perhaps he had nfever read the court gossip of 
how Abigail Masham's best silk gown was 
spoiled, and . the disasters it caused — but it 
was too late if he had, for the words were 
spoken, and dauntless Mrs. Captain grappled 
at once with a new idea. 

" Put Colonel Templeton in opposition," 
said this brave and patriotic dame. 

" Good God! what are you thinking of?" 
exclaimed Cooper. 

" Of myself," was the sublime reply. 

" Return Colonel Templeton !" gasped the 
amazed agent. 

" Who spoke of return ?" withering scorn 
on her bold but handsome face. '' I said, put 
him in opposition, and I mean what I say.. 
How will that stately, pompous old empty 
head," such was her irreverent way of men- 
tioning Forrester of Forest Hill and Hargrave 
likewise — " how will he like the man or the 
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daughter of the man either, who attempts 
this ? for I know it will be but an attempt." 

" And the money — where is that to corne 
from ? for I know he is hard up." 

" It must come from the wood — it needs 
no fairy, in these days, to turn trees to gold — a 
good chopper does that." 

" How often must I tell you," asked Cooper* 
impatiently, " that he will not cut any more ? 
You know he almost quarrelled with me about 
that last clearance. Will you never under- 
stand the difference between trees and timber ?" 

*' Pooh !" she retorted, with infinite con- 
tempt ; " a distinction without a difference." 

" Maria, T tcAd you then, that I believed he 
consulted some one in London about that 
fall, and found he had done wrong — besides, 
if you put this clearing project into his head, 
I would not give much for the stability of any 
thing he could convert into money ; ^nd I fancy 
it would not suit your schemes to have only 
the bare walls of the Priory left." 

" Certainly not ;" and she laughed a little 
merry laugh. " Well, then, he must borrow, 
and make those about liim more economical ; 
so, send him to me ; I undertake that he shall 
come back primed and loaded, quite ready to 
take the field — there shall, at least, be an ex- 
plosion, and a little mischief." 
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I very much fear that the old king who 
said women are the cause of all the disasters 
that happen, had reasoned from cause to effect, 
and from effect to cause, as closely as any 
Scotch metaphysician — ^for certain it is, that 
from Eve, the first mischief-maker, down to 
the last little miss who encouraged her brother 
to steal the green gooseberries, which she ate, 
and for which he was punished, these fair 
creatures are perpetually tossing about apples 
of discord. It is a fact, that Colonel Tem- 
pleton, who had laughed at Cooper, when that 
worthy hinted at the astonishment Mr. For- 
rester would feel, were he to offer himself as 
his opponent, and who had subsequently never 
thought of such a proceeding ; returned from 
the village, bent on trying his chance in a con- 
tested election. 

'' Some demon whispered. Colonel, have a seat." 

When this determination became known, 
it is more easy to imagine than describe the 
dismay of his wife and daughter — ^the sorrow 
of the Vemons, and the indignation of Sir 
William Dallas ; who, though, like his father 
the General, he differed in opinion from Mr. 
Forrester, considered him so honourable and 
independent a man, that notwithstanding more 
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than one application, both had always declined 
to oppose his return. 

And now, Colonel Templeton, a man not 
liked even on his own property — a man who, 
for various reasons, was positively disliked in 
many other quarters,, a man of no particular 
intelligence, influence, or weight — who had 
never done any one act likely to make him 
popular — ^he, above all others, to break through 
all precedent ! — it was monstrous ! 

It is true, that the Ashley family, who had 
agreed in politics with the Forresters, had, on 
one or two occasions, been returned instead 
of a Forrester — but this had never been on 
account of any unfriendly or adverse feeling — 
it had generally happened when, from seniority 
in age, an Ashley had the advantage. 

" My dear Cecilia," said Lord Hiirstwood, 
a few days after the event he had predicted, 
and helped to efiect, had happened, " did you 
know that Colonel Templeton intends to op- 
pose Mr. Forrester's return ?" 

" No, indeed, I did not," she replied, " and 
on every account I am surprised— for one 
reason, very sorry. How will this affect his 
son's engagement with Constance ?" 

His Lordship merely shrugged his shoulders, 
a movement which plainly and expressively 
said, '' that is his affair." 
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" I think," he said, after a pause, " that if 
you do not object, we might very pleasantly 
pass four or five weeks in Paris. You have 
never been there. On our return this election 
will be over, and Lady Grantham will then 
perform her promise of spending a few months 
here." , 

** I am delighted with your plan, my dear 
Lord," she answered — she was almost always 
pleased with what he proposed, wise wife ! — 
" and I presume you will like to start soon." 

So to Paris they went ; his Lordship giv- 
ing his tenantry to understand that they were 
to vote as they thought proper ; for, though 
the Colonel was his wife's uncle, and on his 
own side of the question, that was no reason 
why he should dictate to them ; in short, 
he respected Mr, Forrester, but not Colonel 
Templeton. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

•* Here we go up, up, up. 
And here we go down, down, down." 

Nursery Rhymes. 

Hubert was at Naples when he received a 
letter from his father, summoning him imme- 
diately to England, but in which no reason 
was assigned for this unexpected, though 
peremptory call. 

Happily for his character as an obedient 
son, this arrived at a juncture when his father's 
command was more readily attended to than 
it would have been a few weeks earlier ; for 
the Duca di St. Angelo and his family had 
gone to visit a relative at Tarento. 

Therefore, with some undefined idea that he 
would return, and complete his term of pro- 
bation in that delicious climate, Hubert set 
out without any needless delay. 

Had any one told him that his love for Con- 
stance had diminished with absence, he would 
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have repelled the accusation with indignation ; 
because it would have- been equivalent to call- 
ing him fickle, false, dishonourable. But had 
he examined his own feelings, or taken a just 
view of his recent conduct, perhaps these of- 
fensive terms, might have been suggested and 
whispered by himself. 

But Hubert never did examine or justly 
view himself. He meant nothing dishonour- 
able, he deliberately planned nothing faith- 
less, towards Constance, by his attentions to 
Beatrice. But was he, therefore, guiltless ? 

His father's letter had, however, this good 
effect : it awoke recollections of home that had 
lately been rather drowsy ; it recalled one fair 
image, which had gradually ceased to be the 
one most prominent; and the reply to his 
father, announcing his prompt retuni, was ac- 
companied by one to Constance, so full of 
joyful anticipations of their approaching meet- 
ing, and of expressions of unabated love, that 
she was vexed to remember how she had some- 
times thought his letters uninteresting and un- 
satisfactory, rare as they had generally been. 

It was, therefore, with double pleasure she 
read this, which told of his return, at the very 
moment when the thoughtless, the selfish con- 
duct of her father might have provoked a very 
different tone ; for she had never stopped to 
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inquire if Hubert knew what had occurred, 
and his letter had led her to infer he returned 
because longer banishment was insupportable ; 
for attaching but little importance to his 
father's desire to see him, he had not even 
alluded to it. 

The Forresters, whose proud feelings had 
received a wound never anticipated, and from 
a quarter the least likely to have struck the 
blow, remained in dignified silence in town, 
" nursing their wrath, to keep it warm," 
and meditating how, in a way most consistent 
with their family honour, they could revenge 
the insult it had received. 

Of course, nothing was neglected by. the 
Forest Hill party to secure the defeat of the . 
intruder ; and though this seemed by no means 
a difficult task, the zeal of Mr. Forrester's ad- 
herents made them most desirous that his 
discomfiture should be so complete as to pre- 
vent any future interference — at least, from 
him. 

Nor, to do him justice, was Cooper less 
active ; he was the very man of the situation 
— unscrupulous both in deed and speech — 
confident of success, and imparting this con- 
fidence to others ; supple, and accommodating 
himself to the whims, prejudices, and igno- 
rance of all ; cajoling, coaxing, bullying, as 
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any of these means seemed likely to suc- 
ceed ; and had his principal possessed the least 
chance of success, Cooper would soon have 
inflated that chance, and made it a man-to-man 
struggle. Hove miserably was all this talent 
now wasted ! "Surely such as he, must have 
been in the mind's eye of the poet, when he 
lamented over the flower that blushes unseen, 
aiid the gem that shines unheeded. How 
would a man like Cooper have been hailed 
and fdted during the progress of some of those 
elections which, have latelv become — we were 
going ta say — " so famous ;'* elections, where 
blarney, bribery, and bludgeons— priests and 
perjury — fighting, ranting, and calumny, if 
used generously and boldly, are sure to carry 
the day— elections, where it is impudence, 
meanness, and lungs, versus honesty, reason, 
and brains. He, at any rate, even now, left 
nothing undone ; and the very dtfy that Hu- 
bert, not knowing his family were in London, 
arrived at Forest Hill, and there first learned 
what was going on ; this faithful and zealous 
adherent was made practically to learn that 
there are other 

" dangers us environ 
Tnan come of meddling with cold iron." 

Before Hubert left the Continent, the En- 
glish papers had informed him that there would 
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be a general election; and as he approached 
Seabrooke, the name of " Templeton, the com- 
ing man/' and similar placards, had astonished 
and greatly annoyed him. 

From his deserted home, where he was in- 
formed by his father's stewapd of the exact 
state of affairs, he rode immediately to the 
Priory, in order to understand, if possible; 
what had led to this "extraordinary opposition ; 
but, alas ! for his father's cause ! — his father's < 
insulted dignity ! — the first person he beheld 
was Constance, more beautiful than he had 
ever thought her, more bewitching than he had 
ever found her. 

How rapturously he gazed on her! how 
proud he was to think that she was his, by 
promise — his, by her own free will ! How 
could he ever have fancied any other com- 
parable with her ? — and so, with a brow xm* 
clouded by • self-reproach — ^for really he felt 
none — he was as gay, as charming, as hand- 
some as ever. And when Colonel Templeton 
came home, with a very grave face, and in no 
amiable temper, the sight of this smiling vi- 
sion made him look less gloomy, and checked 
his ill humour ; especially, as events had just 
occurred which made Hubert's arrival, evi- 
dently in a pacific character, most oppor- 
tune. 
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Ah ! Mr. Forrester ! Mr. Forrester ! if you 
do not legislate better for the nation, than you 
do to gain your own purposes, your defeat 
would be no loss to your country. 

Poor gentleman ! he had blundered at 
every move. None the less enraged because 
he refrained from an open demonstration of 
anger, he thought it a capital stroke of diplo- 
macy to summon Hubert, without giving his 
reasons, lest his son, anticipating a rupture 
with Colonel Templeton, should refuse to re- 
turn, and be impUcated in the quarrel. 

Had he told Hubert the truth, the whole 
tnith, namely, that he intended to withdraw 
his promise, holding himself justified in so 
doing, by the offensive conduct of Colonel 
Templeton ; who knows whether that exem- 
plary and dutiful son, with the lovely face of 
Beatrice di St. Angelo fresh in his recollec- 
tion, might not have consented to .reUnquish 
the far lovelier one of Constance Templeton ? 

Why, also, had he not prevented his going 
to Seabrooke, by informing him that himself 
and his mother were in town? this, to say 
the truth, he had done, but the letter never 
reached Hubert, owing to his quick return. 

It is easy to imagine why Constance was 
rejoiced to see Hubert ; but her father was 
not in love, nor did he usually evince much 
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pleasure at seeing any one; why, therefore, 
did he look glad, and say so P 

It is all very easy to plan a great and glo- 
rious deed — the next thing is to execute it. 
Indeed, some common-sense people insist 
upon it, that the execution is the all in all, 
the only part that has any merit. They quote 
vulgar proverbs — the proof of the pudding, 
belling the cat, and such like — ^bat then, com- 
mon sense is so low ! 

Now Colonel Templeton had talked both 
largely and loudly of representing his country 
— so far, it was great and glorious. In aiding 
and abetting, as before said, Cooper was not 
slack ; he composed addresses and had them 
printed — he, or Mrs. Captain, invented rude 
and insulting placards about dumb orators, and 
silent speakers, in allusion to Mr. Forrester's 
being generally satisfied with recording his 
vote, without wasting the time of the House . 
by a speech, when his reasons had already 
been well expressed by those with whom he 
agreed. He was contented with being recog- 
nized as a consistent, independent member — 
and this he was, without having recourse to 
brogue, bluster, or blunder, insolence or in- 
vective ; he had no talents for becoming trum- 
peter in any demagogue's brass band ; and 
Was too much a gentleman and a patriot to 
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serve in any political brigade, either as officer 
or subaltern. 

This quality, which made him respected 
by all parties in the House, was now, by the 
broad caricatures of Mrs. Captain, turned 
into ridicule ; and the gaping villagers were 
at first shocked, and then amused, to see 
these coarse, but humorous jokes stuck in 
various conspicuous places, and freely distri- 
buted to all who would take them. 

Not contented with collecting all the worth- 
less vagabonds and trampers, who sniff the 
ale and beer of a coming contest from afar, 
and making them drunk and quarrelsome ; 
Cooper, emboldened by the continued absence 
of Mr. Forrester, determined to carry the war 
into the enemy's quarters; and ventured to 
the village, from the public-house of which 
hung and swung the Forresters' arms. 

Here he began with some random observ- 
ations, till a little group, who had been loung- 
ing round the green, attracted by the subject, 
gathered close about him. Charmed with the 
apparent success of his manoeuvre, he began 
to harangue them, which was quietly listened 
to, till, coupling Mr. Forrester's name with 
some impertinent jest, he was at once made 
aware of his folly and rashness. For sud- 
denly, strong hands pinioned him, strong 
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hands blindfolded bim, as securely as if be 
had been Dame Fortane herself; and before 
he could well understand it, he felt himself 
literally dancing on nothing — ^but air! for 
kicking and struggling, up he went — shooting 
and bawling, down he came — up again — down 
again — and all in perfect silence; ke had 
soon no power to cry, his tormentors no in- 
tention — a woman's voice alone was heard 
singing— 

*' An old woman tossed up in a blanket, 
Seventy times as high as the moon ; 

And in her hand she carried a broom " 

till faint, and evincing this by being passive 
in the hands, or rather blanket, of his assail- 
ants ; sick, dizzy, but carefully kept from 
bone-breaking, he felt himself laid in a cold 
bath, and after a short interval heard a voice, 
most suspiciously like the one that had sung, 
exclaim, — " Lauk-a-day, Muster Cooper I be it 
you, man ? deary me I what be you a doing of 
here ?'* and the bandage being removed, he 
found himself in the horse-trough I Too sick 
and sore to move, he was lifted out by the 
landlord and ostler, who grinned and snig- 
gered at each other, while a perfect roar arose 
from the tap-room, as he was carried through 
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it up-stairs to bed, where, as he lay sore and 
savage, he heard a full chorus shout out — 



ii 



Old woman, old woman, says I, says I, 
Where are you going so high, so high ? 
To sweep the cobwebs out of the sky. 
And I shall be back again by-and-by." 



There he remained all night, and early the 
next morning, stiff, bruised, with aching head 
and feverish body, he was conveyed in the 
landlord's covered cart home ; , where he re- 
mained invisible to all eyes for several days. 
And when he did recover and emerge, so crest- 
fallen and yet enraged was he, that Colonel 
Templeton advised a week's absence, to some 
place where he could recover his n6rves, and, 
if possible, his temper. 

But this incident decided the fate of the 
election. Colonel Templeton, who had never 
comprehended what standing meant, had al- 
ready stood till he was tired — and he was now 
glad to sit — if not in Parliament, in peace and 
quiet, €^s he had done before. He, therefore, 
relinquished the matter with as much levity as 
he had taken it up. 

To him, therefore, Hubert was doubly, nay, 
trebly welcome. He was to be ambassador, 
plenipotentiary, anything, so that he did but 
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make peace between his father and the Colo- 
nel ; and this he confidently promised to do. 

For a long time, however, his father, and 
his mother, also, were inexorable— they de- 
clared that such an unprovoked insult freed 
them from every promise— so it might, had 
Hubert been willing to consent to this ; but 
he insisted on keeping his plighted faith, and 
talked so like a modern Bayard, of the dis- 
honour that would attend a failure on his 
part, that any one who had peeped into his 
heart at Naples, and while in the society pf 
Beatrice, might have asked, '' Is this the same 
Hubert who was perpetually haunting her, 
and following her with looks of love ? — or is it 
only his exact likeness ?" 

But he won the day — though his parents 
were never, after this, even cordial in their 
manner to the Templetons ; and Laurette, 
who, with her mother, was in town during the 
beginning of the rupture, and had, in her in- 
direct way, dpne all she could to widen the 
breach, and strengthen their objections — now 
protested that she must accompany dear Mrs. 
Forrester to Seabrooke, and remain with her 
a short time, to cheer her up, after this very 
painful misunderstanding. 

" Pray spare her to me for a few weeks," 
said Mrs. Forrester to Lady Sinclair ; " she will 
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be everything to me at this particular mo- 
ment;" and her Ladyship, who loudly and 
openly blamed her brother's conduct to the 
family, whose son was engaged to his daughter, 
easily consented to this proposal. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

'* Ne sont-ce pas les femines qui ruinent ou qui sbu- 
tiennent les maisons, qui rjbglent tout le detail des 
choses domestiques ?" — Tinilon. 

" How your needle flies through your work, 
and how beautifully that is done/' remarked 
Mrs. Stacey, one day to Helen, as she sat 
watching her progress, on some pretty article 
of dress for her baby. 

"To work neatly was made part of our 
education," said she ; " Mrs. Loftus, who for 
many years was kept out of her property, 
found from experience, that this was a resource 
too commonly, but improperly, neglected. She 
therefore made the completion of a portion of 
useful needle-work, one of our daily duties. 
How grateful I now am, for being skilful in 
this despised art, I cannot tell. My husband's 
very small income would sadly sufier if I could 
not hem and sew, or even put on buttons," 
and she smiled. 

Very early in the progress of their acquaint- 
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ance, Mrs. Stacey had made the discovery of 
Helen's superiority, and, happily, she had 
made it herself. No injudicious friend had 
placed Helen in the disagreeable position of 
flugel-woraan, so Mrs. Stacey, of her own free 
will, and because she felt a pleasure in doing 
it, had adopted Helen as her pattern. The 
homage she rendered was, therefore, the deeper 
for being self-imposed — while the influence of 
Mrs. West was, unconsciously" to either of 
them, producing a good efiPect. 

Mrs. Stacey's self-love was never wounded 
by advice being offered unasked for, by cen- 
sure well meant, but useless, because it was 
unwise — but her voluntary admission of her 
own inferiority, when she compared herself 
with this kind friend, led to a knowledge of 
her own deficiencies, and to an earnest wish to 
supply them : and when self is thoroughly 
roused to useful exertion, it is astonishing how 
it clears away obstacles, how remorselessly it 
tearsupweeds — rootsout deep-seated prejudices 
—and cuts down the tough hedge of long-in- 
dulged habits. To be convinced of this asser- 
tion, nothing more was requisite than to "watch 
Mrs. Stacey : while silently but resolutely en- 
gaged in this clearance, she proved herself 
quite a little heroine. 

She and Helen were often together to their 
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mutual advantage — ^they generally met during 
their walks ; and sometimes, when Miss Baby 
was quiet for the evening, Stacey would bring 
his wife to the cottage, and read to them, and 
to that Rhadamanthus of critics, as he called 
Ashley, the results of his literary labours. 

They were all more or less musical, and 
though Mrs. Stacey, during her troubles and ill- 
nes8,hadlosthervoice,she almost feared for ever; 
as she and Helen were superior musicians, these 
evenings possessed a charm, which was often 
remembered in after-years— and it was during 
one of these meetings, that Mrs. Stacey had 
remarked on Helen's industry, and the beauty 
of her performance. 

The next morning it was not fine enough 
for a walk ; and Helen, knowing the " wee 
thing" would detain Mrs. Stacey at home, 
sent a little not^, in which she said, that she 
should brave the weather "with wrappers and 
strong shoes, and spend a few hours with the 
mamma. 

Of course, she was welcomed with real 
pleasure, and soon seated very comfortably in 
a large chair by the fire,. ' 

" Now do not faint at the sight of my thim-, 
ble," said she, " or think that I introduce it 
apropos to a compliment." 

*' No ; but it will very well introduce a ques- 
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tion I have to ask," was the reply, — *' if it 
becomes you, Mrs. West, to do so many 
things, because you are not rich — how dis- 
graceful it is for me not to imitate you — so I 
am determined, henceforth, to work as much 
as I can, for us all. And I blush to think, 
how many useful and beautiful things my baby, 
owes to you, while I have been little better 
than an idle looker-on." 

" Nay, nay," said Helen, glad to hear this, 
and much too honest to complimept away, 
what she felt convinced was a good and most 
needful resolution; "you have been very 
busy nursing her, and seeing after your house, 
and very comfortable it always looks." 

" Even that is due to your example — ^you, 
born an heiress to great wealth, connected on 
every side with nobility, have taught me, a 
pennyless girl, brought up to earn her living, 
how to keep my house, and use my needle." 

" Now you are too serious, and too severe, 
especially upon faults which have disappeared," 
replied Helen ; " and you must read me some- 
thing merry as a cure." 

" I would much rather, if you will have the 
goodness to allow me the choice, fetch my 
work, and, spite of the seeming egotism, tell 
you of myself." 

" Do, I shall like that better than any- 
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thing," returned Helen, with that ready and 
true sympathy which was so beautiful a 
feature in her character, and which made all 
who knew her, so implicitly trust her. 

" Oh, it is common-place enough, and soon 
said," remarked Mrs. Stacey, with a sigh. " I 
lost both parents when I was very young. 
My mother I remember as a pretty woman, 
always fashionably dressed. As to my own 
appearance, it was the great topic with almost 
all whom I met. My mother, I say it with 
reverence, treated me more like a live doU, 
than a rational and responsible being. I was 
perpetually being dressed and undressed, and 
she was perpetually busy, making or devising 
something elegant and becoming for me, 
which foolish friends were called upon to ad- 
mire in my presence, till I began to confound 
myself with niy frock or bonnet; and when 
these were praised, to receive the admiration as 
something personally meritorious — of course, 
I did not then reason in this way — but such 
was the effect. 

" My nurse would say, ' Be good, and you 
shall wear your pink or blile sash ;' and when 
I was naughty, I was punished by being made 
to put on a shabby frock. 

" I was about eight when both my parents 
died — and then went to live with a relation. 
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I must now begin my, education— rand hard 
work it was. It seems that I early showed a 
talent for music — this must be cultivated — ^for 
I had, literally, nothing from the wreck which 
extravagance and waste had caused, so I must 
be taught to earn my own living. Mir aunt 
could barely afford the sum necessary for ray 
instruction — • but she did manage it — and 
treated me with great kindness. You must 
remember, that the dressed-out baby of* eight, 
was almost entirely ignorant — I could read, 
but very badly — ^to compensate, I sang a num- 
ber of songs very charmingly. I could not 
write at all — but I had a remarkable taste in 
arranging colours — so, think of the labour ! 

" At length, I was admitted to the Academy 
of Music ; my ear was good — my voice gave 
promise of being very fine — and when the 
drudgery of piano was nearly over, came the 
fatigue of singing, and learning Italian. 

" As soon as I could, I tried to relieve 
my kind aunt of some expense, by endeavour- 
ing to obtain pupils ; this was extremely difB- 
cult — I knew no one whose influence could 
serve me, and those with whom I most associ- 
ated were rivals, each seeking for the same 
thing. 

"At length, I did succeed, by the help of 
one of the professors — ^and then — oh! the 
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weary fag of going from place to place, through 
all weathers — and for so trifling a remunera- 
tion. 

" However, I had what many had not — a 
respectable home, and a kind relative; for 
these, let me hope, I was truly grateful. But 
when I was about nineteen, this dear friend 
died, leaving me all she had, which was but 
little, as her income died with her. Still I 
was not destitute, for I had a small connec- 
tion ; I really was industrious — readily took 
what was offered, if it only paid, and tried hard 
to please my employers — this was easy, where 
my pupils were clever and amiable — but as 
they were not all of this description, of course, 
then I failed. 

" But, not to weary you, in the course of 
a few years, I began to feel that, if health were 
granted me, I had taken a step in the right 
direction ; when the mother of one of my 
pupils offered to introduce me to her friend 
Lady De Vere, who, this lady said, was a most 
excellent patroness where, she took a liking. 

" I need hardly tell you, that my musical 
career had given me very little knowledge of 
society beyond those of my own profession, 
and the few who employed me ; I was young 
and wholly unprotected, and had, therefore, 
been rather careful to limit my acquaintance 
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to an unusually small circle. Still I had 
heard and read a good deal of patrons and 
patronesses ; and the impression left on my 
mindj was not favourable to the idea of being 
dependent, for more than the recommendation 
my talents really merited ; but not under- 
standing very clearly the limits which sepa- 
rated the reward of merit from the puff of 
patronage, I called on my old master, who 
had been particularly kind to me, and stating 
the oflfer and my own diflB^culty, I asked his 
opinion. 

" * How are you doing now ?' he asked. 

" ' Well,' I repUed. 

" * Are you laying by ?* 

" * Very little indeed/ 

" ' No matter how little— it is in favour of 
my opinion ; why not trust to your own en- 
deavours ? gradually, as you become known, 
you may raise your terras, you may give lessons 
at home. I know what Lady De Vere will 
propose — a concert at her house ; this will in- 
terfere with your teaching, perhaps give offence 
to your old connections — and if, from ner- 
vousness or cold, or any of the thousand ac- 
cidents voice and fingers are subject to, you 
should fail to produce a sensation — why, then 
there is an end of you at once.* 

** ' .But if I succeed ?' 
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" * You succeed — and so you do now. You 
may say, but the introduction to titled and 
noble pupUs is a' chance worth securing ; 
do not let that influence you — in the long run, 
your present wealthy pupils will be the best 
for you. But think well of it before you de- 
cide. I see you are a Uttle dazzled.' 

" I was very much dazzled ; and the more 
I thought of the offer, the more brilliant and 
fascinating did it appear. In short, you know, 
I accepted it. The concert was proposed, ar- 
ranged , and came off. I did not clear five pounds, 
though, in order to secure a dazzling array of 
noble names, the tickets were very expensive ; 
and had not Mr. Stacey come to the rescue, I 
should certainly have failed altogether — for I 
was faint with excitement, fatigue, and anx- 
iety ; but he kindly helped me — ^he joined 
me in an unexpected duet, and then sang a 
song of his own composition, written , as he 
said^ expressly for the occasion ; and at the 
conclusion, more dead than alive, I was led 
about by Lady de Vere, to be complimented, 
ffited, and forgotten ! 

" Not a single pupil did I gain, by that first 
appearance in public ; but the time needed 
for rehearsing, organizing, coaxing rivals to 
put aside rivalry, and be generous for a few 
hours, lost me several of my best engage- 
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ments — ^for few of the parties where I taught 
were on her Ladyship's list, and were con- 
sequently affronted at my presumption, and 
kept aloof; and the high bribes I was 
obliged to offer the avaricious to help me, 
and the insolent toT)e civil, swallowed up, as 
I before said, all the profit. 

'* Then dear Charles married me ; and, all at 
once, carried up by his genius and popularity, 
I found myself in such society, as I had never, 
in my wildest dream of ambition, aspired to. 

" We sang, we acted vaudeville and comedy, 
till the tragedy came in earnest ; and had it 
not been for friends, whom God reward and 
bless tot their goodness ! I know not what 
would have become of us. May the terrible 
experience we then had, prevent us from being 
ever again misled by such senseless ambition !'* 

" If that be the result, and you are happy, 
and contented in your present circimistances," 
said Helen, " you will have but little cause to 
sigh that the delusion has vanished." 

" I never was happier," replied Mrs. Stacey ; 
"my husband is gradually working himself 
free from those pecuniary difficulties which, 
ever since our marriage, have painfully pressed 
on him — he is becoming known and esteemed 
among men of intelligence and high literary 
attainments ; believe me," she added, with 
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deep feeling, " it is no small reward to have 
won the regard of two such characters as 
Mr. West and Mr. Vernon, while you, on 
your part, kindly permit me the privilege of 
calling you friend." 

" I am sure,*' said Helen, " you greatly 
overrate this, and quite forget my share of 
the pleasure." 
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